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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE AT CONSTANCE, WHERE THE COUNCIL MET. 


IKE a certain old, eternally-young, | its shores not only to the traveler in Eu- 
and dearly-monotonous subject, the | rope, but to the least well-read of the 
Rhine has been an inexhaustible theme | stay-at-homes, there is always something 
for song, legend and romance. Old as | new to be said about it, or at least it can 
is its place in literature, familiar as are ' be viewed in a new aspect. Its early 
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stages are certainly less well known than 
its middle portion—the Rhine of poetry 
and legend—but they are equally beau- 
tiful, and especially characterized by natu- 
ral scenery of the most picturesque kind. 
Historical memories are not lacking ei- 
ther, even within fifty miles of its rise in 
the glaciers of the Alps, while its early 
beauty as a mountain-torrent, dashing 
over the rocks of the Via Mala, has for 
some a greater charm than even its broad 
lake-like waters fringed with cathedrals, 
abbeys, and stately guildhalls, or its wind- 
ings among “‘castled crags.” 

One branch of the river bursts from un- 
der a tumbled mass of ice and rock—one 
of those marvelous “seas”’ of ice which 
are the chief peculiarity of the Alps, and 
which sometimes, as in the case of the 
glacier of the Rheinwald, present among 
other features that of an immense frozen 
waterfall. Passing through the village of 
Hinterrhein, whose inhabitants are the 
descendants of a colony planted there 
by Barbarossa to guard the old military 
road over the Alps, and which boasts of 
a Roman temple and other less well-de- 
fined remains of human dwellings of the 
same period, the Rhine enters the grand 
gorge of the Via Mala, between Andeer 
and Rongella, on the road below the 
Spliigen Pass and village. Every such 
pass has its Devil’s Bridge or its “ Hell” 
or its “‘ Bottomless Pit,’’.and tradition tells 
of demons who pelted each other with 
the riven masses of rock, or giants who 
in malice split the rocks and dug the 
chasms across which men dared no long- 
er pass. But it needs no such figures of 
speech to make a mountain-gorge one 
of the sublimest scenes in Nature, one 
which thrills the beholder with simple 
admiration and delight. The Via Mala 
is one of the most splendid of these 
scenes. A sheer descent of two thousand 
feet of rock, with clinging shrubs, and 
at the bottom the trunks. of pines and 
firs that have lost their hold and grown 
into mossy columns stretched across the 
stream and often broken by its force; a 
winding, dizzy road leading over single- 
arched bridges and half viaducts built 

into the black rock ; a foam-white stream 
below ; a succession of miniature water- 
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falls, rapids and whirlpools; spray and 
rainbow poised over the stream at inter- 
vals, and here and there the narrowing 
rocks bending their ledges together and 
wellnigh shutting out the sun; the “Lost 
Hole,’ where tall firs, with their roots 
seemingly in space, stand up like a forest 
of lances, and the very formation of the 
rocks reminds one of gigantic needles 
closely-wedged together,—such are the 
features of the gorge. through which the 
Rhine here forces its way. Then comes 
Zillis, a regular Swiss village, at the en- 
trance of the valley of Thusis, which is 
a broad green meadow dotted with cha- 
lets, a picturesque, domestic, rural land- 
scape, a bit of time set in the frame of 
eternity, and holding in its village chron- 
icles memories to which distance lends 
enchantment, but which, in view of the 
scenes we have just described, seem won- 
derfully bare of dignity. : Here is the 
castle of Ortenstein, the warrior-abbey . 
of Katsis, the Roman Realta, the castle 
of Rh§aziinz, the bridge of Juvalta, and 
many castles on the heights overlook- 
ing the valley, which at the time of the 
“Black League” of the nobles against 
the “Gray Confederation ”’ of the citizens 
(which gave its name to this canton, the 
Grisons) were so many rallying - points 
and dens of murder. There is romance 
in: the legends of these castles, but one 
seldom stops to think of the robbery and 
lawlessness hidden by this romance. For 
these knights of the strong hand were 
no “Arthur's knights,” defenders of the 


weak, champions of the widow and the 


orphan, gentle, brave-and generous, but 
mostly oppressors, Bedouins of the Mid- 
dle Ages, ready to pounce on the mer- 
chandise of traveling and unarmed burgh- 
ers and defy the weak laws of an empire 
which could not afford to do without their 
support, and consequently winked at 
their offences. 

A legend of this part of the Rhine, 
less well known than those of the Lore- 
ley, Drachenfels or Bishop Hatto’s Tow- 
er, belongs to Rhaziinz. After the feud 
had lasted long years between the nobles 
and the citizens,;the young lord of this 
castle was captured in battle by the Gray 
Confederates, and the people’s tribunal 
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condemned him to death. The execu- 
tioner stood ready, when an old retainer 
of the prisoner’s family asked to be heard, 
and reminded the people that although 
the youth’s hot blood had betrayed him 
into many a fray, yet some of his fore- 
fathers had been mild and genial men, 


_ JUVALTA. 


not unwilling to drink a friendly glass 
with their humbler neighbors. For old 
associations’ sake let this custom be re- 
newed at least once before the execution 
of this last of the race of Rhaziinz: it 
was the first and last favor the youth, in 
his dying moments, requested of them. 
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Stone drinking-vessels were brought: a 
regular carousal followed, and good-hu- 
mor and good fellowship began to soften 
the feelings of the aggrieved citizens. 
Then the faithful old servant began to 
speak again, and said it would be a pity 
to kill the young man, a good swordsman 
too, who, if they would 
spare his life, would join 
the Gray Confederacy and 
fight for instead of against 
the people—be their cham- 
pion, in a word, in all their 
quarrels, instead of their 
foe and their oppressor. 
He prevailed, and the 
youth, it is said, religiously 
kept the promise made for 
him. 
Passing the Toma Lake, 
a small mountain -tarn, 
whence rises one of the 
feeders of the Vorder- 
Rhein, and Dissentis, 
whose churches are crown- 
ed with Greek-looking cu- 
polas set upon high square 
’ towers, and whose history 
goes back tothe ravages of 
Attila’s barbarian hordes 
-and the establishment of 
the Benedictine monastery 
that grew and flourished 
for upward of a thousand 
years, and was at last de- 
_ stroyed by fire by the sol- 
“diers of the first French 
republic, we follow the 
‘ course” of the increasing 
river to where the smaller 
and shorter Middle Rhine 
falls into the main branch 
at Reichenau. The Vor- 
der-Rhein has almost as 
sublime a cradle as the oth- 
er branch, Colossal rocks 
and a yet deeper silence 
and solitude hem it in, for no road follows 
or bridges it, and it comes rolling through 
the wildest canton .of Switzerland, where 
eagles still nest undisturbed and bears 
still abound, and where the eternal snows 
and glaciers of Erispalt, Badus and Fur- 
ka are still unseen save by native hunt- 
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CITY GATE AT ILANZ. 


ers and herdsmen whose homes are far 
away. Here is the great Alpine water- 
shed, dividing the basin of the North 
Sea from that of the Mediterranean. But 
at Reichenau fhe Rhine absorbs the in- 
dividuality of each of. these mountain- 
torrents, and here we meet with mem- 
ories of the medizval and the modern 
world curiously mingled in the history 
of the castle, which has been an episco- 
pal fortress of the bishops of Chur, its 
founders, a lay domain when the lords of 
Planta owned it, and an academy or high | 


school when Monsieur Chabaud, the ¢- 
rector, gave fourteen hundred francs a 
year salary to a-young teacher of histo- 
ry, geography, mathematics and French 
who was afterward the citizen-king, Lou- 
is Philippe. Here is Martinsloch, where 
Suwarrow shamed his mutinous Cossacks 
who refused to attempt the passage of the 
Alps, by ordering a grave to be dug for 
him, throwing off his clothes and calling 
to his men to cast him in and cover him, 
“since you are no longer my children 
and I no longer your father.” 
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Ilanz is the first town 
on the Rhine, and has 
all the picturesqueness 
one could desire in the 
way of quaint architec- 
ture, bulbous cupolas, 
steep roofs with win- 
dows like pigeon-holes, 
covered gateways, and 
a queer mixture of 
wood and stone which 
gives a wonderfully old 
look to every house. 
Chur—or Coire, as it 
is more commonly 
called out of Germany 
and Switzerland—is of 
much the same charac- 
ter, an old episcopal 


! stronghold, for its bish- 


ops were temporal lords 
of high renown andstill 
higher power. Then 
the Rhine winds on to 
another place, whose 
present aspect, that of 
a fashionable watering- 
place, hardly brings its 


} history as a medizval 


spa to the mind. The 
healing springs at Ra- 


j gatz were discovered 


by a hunter of the thir- 
teenth century on the 


| land belonging to the 
| great and wealthy Ben- 
i edictine abbey. For 


centuries the spring, 
whose waters come 
from Pfaffers and Ta- 
mina, and are brought 
half a mile to Ragatz 


| through iron pipes, 


was. surrounded by 
mean little huts, the 
only homes of the lo- 
cal health-seekers, ex- 
cept of such—and they 
were the majority — 
as were the guests 
of the abbey ; but when 
crowds increased and 
times changed, the 
abbey built a large 
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guest-house at the springs. Now the 
place has passed into the hands of a 
brotherhood no less well known the 
world over, and who certainly, however 
well they serve us, give no room for ro- 
mance in their dealings with us.. The 
promenade and hotels of the place rival 
Baden and Homburg, but the old spring 
of Tamina, in its wild beauty, still re- 
mains the same as when the medizval 
sportsman stumbled upon it, no doubt 
full of awe and trembling at the dark, 
damp walls of rock around him, where 
visitors now admire and sketch on the 
guarded path. The only other interest 
of Ragatz, except its scenery, is Schel- 
ling’s grave and monument put up by 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria, his scholar 
and friend. ie 
Everywhere, as the Rhine flows on, 
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the tourist notices its wonderful coloring, 
a light, clear green, which characterizes 
it at least as far as the Lake of Constance, 
in whose neighborhood the vines first be- 
gin to bloom and become an important 
item in the prosperity of the country. 
Here too the river first becomes navi- 
gable, and the heavy square punt that 
ferries you over at Riithi, and the pictures 
of the old market-ships that preceded the 
first American steamer of 1824, and car- 
ried the vine produce to other and dryer 
places (for in Constance the land lay so 
low that cellars could not be kept dry, 
and the surplus of the vintage was at 
once exchanged for corn and fruit, etc.), 
are the first signs of that stirring com- 
mercial life which is henceforth: insepa- 
rably connected with the great German 


ISLAND OF MAINAU. 


Five different governments crowd 
around and claim each a portion of the 
shores of the “great lake” of Germany. 
Yet it is not much more than forty 
miles long, with a breadth at its widest 
part of nine. In old Roman times its 
shores were far more beautiful and wor- 
thy of admiration than now. Then it was 
fringed by forests of birch, fir and oak, 
and its islands were covered with dense 
groves. The chief beauty of lowland is 
in its forests: when they are gone the 
bareness of the landscape is complete. 
Rocky mountains can afford to be tree- 
less, but to an artist’s eye there is little 
beauty in treeless plains, and all the 
boasting of German enthusiasts about 
this lake cannot hide the fact that its 
shores are singularly low and bare,. But 
if the landscape is tame, the historical 





recollections of the Lake of Constance 
are rich and interesting. The eldest 
town on its shores is Bregenz, the Brz- 
gantium mentioned by Pliny and Strabo, 
and Christianized by Saint Gall and Saint 
Columbanus, the Irish missionaries whose 
wanderings over Europe produced so 
many world-famous monasteries. The 
great abbey of St. Gall was not far from 
the lake, and Columbanus established 
his last monastery at Bobbio in Italy. 
Lindau (“the of linden-trees”), al- 
most as old a city as Bregenz, built on 
an island and connected with the main- 
land by a long bridge over which the 
railway runs, was founded by the Ger- 
mans, and some of .the earliest Christian 
converts built its churches and convents. 
while later on its commerce grew to be 
one of the most important in Germany, 
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League; but all this was 
lost in the Thirty Years’ 
War, when it was devasta- 
ted and partly burnt: now 
it ranks as a third-rate Ba- 
varian town. Butit is im- 
possible to string together 
all the remembrances that 
distinguish these lake- 
towns, many of them now 
refuges for Englishmen in 
narrow circumstances, 
their commerce dwindled, 
their museums the thing 
best worth seeing in them. 
We pass Arbon; Fried- 
richshafen, the summer 
palace of the kings of Wiir- 
temberg, a sturdy, warring 
city in the Carlovingian 
times; Meersburg, now a 
fishing-centre, oncea 
stronghold of its martial 
bishops, and famous in 
later times as the residence 
of the baron of Lassberg, 
a modern savant and vir- 
tuoso of whom Germany 
is justly proud; and lastly 
Constance, the city of the 
Roman emperor Constan- 
tius, still beautiful and 
stately in its buildings. 
Charlemagne tarried here 
on his way to Rome on 
the occasion of his corona- 
tion, and many German 
kings spent Christmas or 
Easter within its walls. 
Here, in the large but low 
hall of the Kaufhaus, or 
Merchants’ Exchange, the 
council of 1414 met, and 
never did the Greek coun- 
cils of the primitive 
Church present more va- 
ried and turbulent scenes. 
The walls are paneled and 
frescoed by Philip Schwér- 
en, an artist of Munich, 
and Frederick Pecht, a na- 
tive of Constance, with rep- 

and raised the status of the city to the | resentations of these scenes, but it was 
level of the members of the Hanseatic | rather a rough place in those days, and 
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tapestries and dais, weapons and costly 
hangings, concealed the unfinished state 
of walls, floor and roof. The old city has 
other buildings as intimately connected 
with the council as this hall—the convents 
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of the Dominican and Franciscan friars, 
each successively the prison of John Huss, 
the first containing a dungeon below the 
water-level and foul in the extreme, the 
second a better and airier cell for prison- 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


ers, as well as a great hall in which seve- 
ral sessions of the council took place, and 
_ where Huss was examined and condemn- 
ed ; the house where Huss first lodged with 
a good and obscure widow; and three 
miles from the town the castle of Gott- 
lieben, also a prison of the Reformer, 
and for a short time of the deposed pope, 
John XXIII. Little more than a century 
later the Reformation had grown power- 
ful in Constance, and Charles V. besieged 
and, notwithstanding the desperate re- 
sistance of the burghers, took the town, 
but not before a most murderous defence 
had been made on the Rhine bridge, the 
picture of which, after the unsuccessful 
fight, reminds one of the heroic defence 
of the dyke at Antwerp against the Span- 
iards, and even of that other memorable 
event in Spanish history, the Noche Triste 
of Mexico. 

As we leave the lake two islands come 
in sight, Mainau and Reichenau, the lat- 
ter having a legend attached to it con- 
nected with the foundation of its abbey 
which is the counterpart of that of Saint 





Patrick and the snakes and..vermin of 
Ireland. . The “ water: was darkened. by 
the multitude of serpents swimming to 
the mainland, and for the space ‘of three 
days this exodus continued,” whereupon 
Saint Firmin founded the abbey, which 
grew to such wealth and power, both-as 
a religious house, a school for the nobility 
and a possessor of broad feudal domains, 
that the abbots used to boast in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries that they could 
sleep on their own land all the. way to 
Rome. The Rhine issues from the lake 
at Stein, a picturesque little town of 
Merovingian times, which has seen as 
many “tempests in a, tea-cup”’ as any of 
its grander and more progressive rivals ; 
and not far off. is the castle of Hohen- 
twiel, built into a towering rock, once 
the home of the beautiful and learned 
Hedwige, duchess of Swabia. We need 
not dwell onSchaffhausen, one of the best- 
known points of the river, an ancient town 
overgrown with modern excrescences in 
the way of fashionable hotels and Paris- 
ian dwellings. One .of the features of 
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these river-towns, when they are not 
“improved,” is the crowding of houses 
and garden-walls sheer into the stream, 
leaving in many places no pathway on 
the banks, which are generally reached 
by steep, mossy ‘steps leading from old 
streets or through private yards. 
Weare nearing the four “ forest towns” 
of the Habsburgs, at the first of which, 
Waldshut—where stood in Roman times 
a single fort to command the wilderness, 
much as the pioneers’ outposts used to 
stand on the edge of the Western forests 
peopled with hostile Indians—the Aar, 
the Rhine’s first tributary of any conse- 
quence, joins the great stream. Lauf- 
fenburg, Sackingen and Rheinfelden, the 
three other forest towns, each deserve a 
page of description, both for their scenery 
and their history, their past architectural 
beauties, and their present sleepy, mu- 
seum-like existence; but rather-than do 
them injustice we will pass on to Bale— 
or Basel, as it should be written, for the 
French pronunciation robs the name of 
its Greek and royal etymology from Ba- 
sileta, Basel was never lagging in the 
race of intellectual progress: her burgh- 
ers were proud and independent, not to 
say violent; her university was eager 
for novelties ; her merchants spent their 
wealth in helping and furthering art and 
literature. The Rathhaus or guildhall is 
a gauge of the extent of the burgher su- 
premacy : all over Germany and the Low 
Countries these civic buildings rival the 
churches in beauty and take the place 
of the private palaces that are so special- 
ly the boast of Italian cities. Among 
the great men of Basel are Holbein and 
the scarcely less worthy, though less 
well-known artist, Matthew Merian, the 
engraver. Of the former’s designs many 
monuments remain, though injured by 
the weather—a fountain with a fresco of 
the dance of the peasants, and some 
houses with mural decorations ascribed 
to him. Basel has its own modern ex- 
citements—races and balls and banquets 
—although the private life of.its citizens 
is characterized by great simplicity. The 
profession of teaching is in such repute 
there that many rich men devote them- 
selves to it, and among the millionaires 
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of the old city may be found not a few 
schoolmasters. As in Geneva, learning 
and a useful life are the only things on 
which the old families pride themselves. 
From Basel, whose every reminiscence 
is German, and whose Swiss nationality 
dates only from the epoch of the Refor- 
mation, the Rhine flows through the 
“storied’’ Black Forest, peopled with 
nixies and gnomes, the abode of the 
spectre woodcutter, who had sold all 
power of feeling human joys for the sake 
of gold, and who spent every night cut- 
ting down with incredible swiftness and 
ease the largest fir trees, that snapped 
like reeds under his axe. Old Breisach, 
with its cathedral of St. Stephen, and 
its toppling, huddled houses clustering 
around the church, is the most interest- ° 
ing town before we reach Freiburg. The 
tendency of medizval towns to crowd and 
heighten their houses contrasts sharply 
with the tendency of our modern ones 
to spread and broaden theirs. Defence 


and safety were the keynote of the old 
architecture, while display is that of ours, 
but with it has come monotony, a thing 


unknown to the builders of the Middle 
Ages. Houses of each century, or-each 
period of art, have, it is true, a family 
likeness, but, like the forms of Venetian 
glass, a pair or a set have minute differ- 
ences of ornamentation which redeem the 
objects from any sameness. So it was. 
with all medizeval art, including that 
of building the commonest dwelling- 
houses: there was congruity, but never 
slavish uniformity. 

The first sight of Freiburg—we include 
it among Rhenish towns, though it is not 
on the Rhine—presents a very German 
picture. Old dormer windows pierce the 
high-pitched roofs; balconies and gar- 
den trellises hang in mid-air where you 
least expect them ; the traditionary storks, 
the beloved of Hans Andersen, are real- 
ities even here on the tall city chimneys; 
and no matter where you look, your eye 
cannot help falling on the marvelously 
high and attenuated spire of one of the 
finest cathedrals in the world. Arrtistic- 
ally speaking, this church has the unique 
interest of being the only completed work 
of ecclesiastical architecture that Ger- 
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many possesses. The height of the spire 
and its position immediately above the 
great gateway produce here the same il- 
lusion and disappointment as to the size 
of the church which is proverbial as re- 
gards St. Peter’s at Rome. This impres- 
sion soon disappears, and every step re- 
veals new beauties. Each cluster of sim- 
ple tall gray columns, supporting massive 
fourteenth-century arches, is adorned with 
one carved niche and its delicate little 
spire sheltering the stone statue of an 
apostle or evangelist; the chancel is fill- 
ed with the canons’ stalls, each a master- 
piece of wood-carving; and at the east- 
ern end, beneath the three higher win- 
dows and separated from the wall, stands 
the medizval high altar with its three 
carved spires surmounting the reredcs, 
and just below this a “triptych” of enor- 
mous size, a pictured altar-piece with 


folding-doors, the latter being~ painted. 


both inside and out with scriptural sub- 
jects as quaintly interpreted by the de- 
vout painters of the early German school. 
But not only the nave, with its carved 
pulpit and canopy, its old dark benches, 
not renewed since the seventeenth cen- 
tury at least, and its crowds of worship- 
ers, is interesting to the sight-seer, but 
each side chapel, rich with what in our 
times would be thought ample decoration 
for a large church, is enough to take up 
one’s day. In these and in the aisles lie 
buried the patrons, founders, defenders 
and endowers of the cathedral, while in 
the chapel of the university are laid the 
masters and doctors whose fame reached 
over the learned and civilized world of the 
Middle Ages, and whose labors Holbein 
no doubt flatteringly hinted at when he 
chose for the subject of his great altar- 
piece in this chapel the visit of the Wise 
Men of the East to the infant Saviour. 
In each of these chapels are wood-carv- 
ings of great beauty and variety, and 
stained glass windows whose colors are 
as vivid as they were four hundred years 
ago; and in one is still preserved a heavy 
Byzantine cross of chased silver, the gift 
(or trophy) of a crusading knight, for 
Freiburg too “took the cross ’’ under the 
enthusiastic direction of that great man, 
Bernard of Clairvaux. It is not often 
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that such a building as this cathedral has 
such a worthy neighbor and companion 
as the beautiful exchange, or Kaufhaus, 
that stands opposite on the “ platz.”” ‘This, 
though of later date and less pure archi- 
tecture, is one of the most beautiful build- 
ings of its kind in Germany. The lower 
part reminds one of the doges’ palace at 
Venice—a succession of four round arches 
on plain, strong, Saxon-looking pillars ; 
at each corner an oriel window with three 
equal sides and a little steep-pointed roof 
of its own shooting up to the height of 
the main roof. The great hall on the 
same level has a plain balcony the whole 
length of the building, and five immense 
windows of rather nondescript form and 
mullioned like Elizabethan windows, be- 
tween each of which is a statue under a 


carved canopy ; and these are what give ' 


the characteristic touch to the house. 
They represent the emperor Maximilian, 
lovingly called “ the last knight,” Charles 
V., “on whose dominions the sun never 
set,” Philip I. and King Ferdinand. The 
color of the material of which this ex- 
change is built (red sandstone) increases 
the effect of this beautiful relic of the 
Middle Ages. But, though we should be 
glad to linger here and admire it at our 
leisure, there are other houses in the city 
that claim our attention as showing, in 
their less elaborate but perfectly tasteful 


-decoration, the artistic instincts of those 


burghers of old. And the fountains too! 
Not the bald, allegorical, monotonous 
and rarely-found (and when found only 
useless and ornamental) fountains of our 
new cities, but the lavishly-carved, artis- 
tic creations of an art-imbued age—the 
water free to all and flowing for use as 
well as for show, and the statues of civic 
patron-saints and occasionally men of 
local renown; as, for instance, the single 
statue of a meditative monk, his left 
hand supporting his chin, and a closed 
book in his right hand, Berthold Schwarz, 
the inventor of gunpowder. 

From this inland side-trip we go back 
to the now broadening river, the part of 
the Rhine where the “watch” has been 
so often kept as well as sung—that part, 
too, where Roman forts were thickly 
strewn, and where the Merovingian and 
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Carlovingian emperors fought and dis- | Upper Alsace 1870 has effaced older 
puted about the partition of their inher- | memories, and modern ruins have been 
itances. But everywhere in this land of | added to the older and more romantic 
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ones. No foreigner can impartially de- 
cide on the great question of the day— 
z. e., whether German or French senti- 
ment predominates—while the interested 
parties themselves each loudly ignore the 
no doubt vea/ claims of the other. Asa 
simple matter of fact, Alsace is German 
by blood and by language, but race-dif- 
ferences are so often merged in other 
feelings, the product of kind treatment 
and domestic ties, that the sympathies 
of nations may be materially changed in 
less than acentury. We certainly come 
across a good deal that is very French in 
the villages between New Breisach and 
Colmar: the d/ouse is the costume of the 
men; the houses are painted in light col- 
ors, in contrast to their steep gray roofs ; 
the women bring refreshments out to the 
wagoners, and stop for a coquettish gos- 
sip in a light-hearted, pleasant, vivacious 
way not seen in other places, whose ma- 
trons seem graver and more domestic. 
But Colmar, in its streets, the names over 
the shops, the old corner-windows, is as 
German and antique, as good a “speci- 
men”’ city, as Niiremberg or Augsburg. 
Here is the artist’s delight and the anti- 
quary’s mine. Colmar, contemptuously 


styled “a hole” by the great Napoleon, 


was living enough at the time of the em- 
peror Frederick II., and was one of the 
prosperous, haughty, freedom - loving 
burgher cities to which the sovereigns 
so gratefully gave the name and priv- 
ileges of an “imperial” town. This city 
of ancient Germany is now one of the 
most stagnant among modern towns, just 
“‘advanced’”’ enough to possess corner 
“loafers,” and, we hope, to be ashamed 
of having publicly burnt the works of 
Bayle in the market-place; but its archi- 
tectural beauties are such and so many 
that if you are on your way to Strassburg 
you had better deny yourself the pleas- 
ure of stopping here. Balconies and gal- 
leries strike the eye at every turn; irreg- 
ular houses, their beams often visible; 
doorways of wonderful beauty; and a 
population nearly as antique, the women 
carrying loads on their heads and wear- 
ing short dark stuff gowns, thick blue 
worsted stockings and wooden shoes. 
Of course the cathedral is the pride of 
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the town, and it has some rather rare 
characteristics distinguishing it from the 
rest of the churches of this neighborhood, 
chiefly its simplicity of decoration. The 
impression of a noble simplicity is spe- 
cially borne in upon us by the aspect of 
the dark, broad chancel with its carved 
stalls, and little else in the way of orna- 
ment: the sculptured door leading to the 
sacristy unfortunately hides a remarkable 
work of early German art, the Virgin of 
the Rose-hedge, by Martin Schién. The 
tower of the cathedral has above it only 
a small building with a steep, irregular, 
tapering roof, and here sits the watch- 
man whistling on his cobbler’s stool in 
a place that would be the envy of many 
a scholar pestered in his lower dwelling 
by inconsiderate visitors ; as, for instance, 
that perfect type of scholars, Isaac Ca- 
saubon, whose journal bears witness to 
his yearning after more time and few- 
er admiring, consulting and tormenting 
friends. Not far from Colmar is a castle- 


ruin with three towers, the ‘‘ Drei Exen,”’ 
illustrating an old Alsatian provetb, the 
translation of which is, in substance, 


Three castles on one hill ; 

Three churches in one churchyard ; 
Three cities in one valley,— 

Such is Alsace everywhere. 


Other castles crown the heights. above 
the villages of Kaisersberg and Rappolts- 


.weiler, but we are getting tired of castles, 


and this region is abundant in old houses, 
the shell of the old home-life which has 
changed so little in the country. What 
difference is there between this ruddy, 
blue-eyed girl, with thick plaits of fair 
hair and utter innocence of expression, 
the mother of a future generation as 
healthy and sturdy and innocent as her- 
self, and her own grandmother at the 
same age three generations back? Nei- 
ther the village interests nor the village 
manners have changed: placidly the life 
flows on, like that of the Rhine water 
itself, in these broad, level, fruitful plains 
between the Black Forest and the Vos- 
ges. And so we seem, in these various 
housés with wide gables turned to the 
street, cross-beams and galleries and un- 
expected windows, outside stairs of stone 
or wood climbing up their sides, wide low 
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doorways, tiny shrines set in the rough 
wall, and dizzy roofs pierced like dove- 
cotes—houses that remind us of Chester, 
the old English town that has suffered 
least from innovation,—in these we seem 
to see some part of the old tranquil home- 
life of this Alsatian people renewed and 
re-acted before our eyes. Again the same 
variety of beautiful 
houses will meet us at 
Strassburg. But the 
woods are no less 
lovely: old trees 
round the ruins of 
St. Ulrich, and on the 
way to the abbey of 
Dusenbach, and 
round the shores of 
the ‘ White”’ and the 
“Black” Lake, bring 
to the mind a yet old- 
er picture of German 
life, that of the free 
Teutons of Tacitus, 
the giant men who 
made it so important 
to the Romans to 
have the Rhine, the 
great natural high- 
way, strongly fortified 
from its sources to its 
mouth, 
Hoh-K6nigsburg,a " 
splendid ruin, said to 
be the loveliest in Al- 
sace, is now the prop- 
erty and the pride of 
the commune of that 
name, so that the 
victory of the present 
over the past is also 
represented in these 
living panoramas be- 
fore us, for there is 
deep meaning in the 
possession by the people, as an artistic 
show, of the very stronghold .which was 
once their bane and their terror. Then 
werun through Schlettstadt, with its sedgy 
banks, among which herons and storks 
are picking up their daily bread: deep 
shadows of old trees hide the blank walls 
on the river-side, and its cathedral tow- 
ers high above the mingled steeples and 
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cupolas and nearly as high roofs of some 
of the larger buildings, while we think 
of its successful warfare with the bishops 
of Strassburg, its firm adherence in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the 
imperial cause, of its sieges and fires, and 
also its famous “academy” and library ; 
not forgetting, however, its shame in the 


ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, STRASSBURG. 


sixteenth century, when the Jews were 
more signally persecuted here than in 
many other towns—at a time, too when 
the fanaticism that had driven so many 
to change their faith should have taught 
both parties of Christians some home- 
lessons. Its neighbor, Strassburg, has 
nearly as bad a record, but what with 


-the beauty of the latter and its recent 
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FERKELMARKT (PIG-MARKET) AT STRASSBURG. 














stormy history, its sins are the last things 
a traveler thinks of. Its cathedral and 
its clock have been fully described, but 
other churches of the old city are well 
worth a visit, that of St. Thomas being 
a specimen of an architecture essential- 
ly Christian and anterior to the Gothic, 
the same whose perfection is seen in 
many churches in Umbria and Tuscany 
and Romagna, before the miserable ma- 
nia of the Renaissance style grew up. 
What was pardonable in a palace was 
monstrous in a church, but there was 
an evil age just before the Reformation, 
when, if certain learned and elegant and 
pagan prelates had had their way, Chris- 
tianity would ‘have been condemned as 
“barbarism.” ‘They were the Voltaires 
of their day, the disciples of a cultured 
infidelity which brought on the great rent 
between Latin and Teutonic Christianity. 
In Strassburg we have the river Ill and 
its canal joining the Rhine, and Venice- 
like scenes, narrow quays, Clumsy, heavy 
punts, fanciful chimney - stacks, crazy, 
overhanging balconies, projecting win- 
dows, a stirring human tide, voices and 
noises breaking the silence, an air of un- 
consciousness of beauty and interest, an 
old-world atmosphere ; but there is a new- 
er side, less attractive, the Place Broglie, 
crowded with Parisian cafés with all their 
tawdry paraphernalia, and prim white 
square houses, proud of their wretched 
uniform, like a row of charity-school 
children in England. Here is the fash- 
ionable centre, the lounging, gossiping 
dandyism and pretension of the modern 
world; but, thank Heaven! it is only 
an excrescence. Burn down this part, 
and the town would look: as large and as 
important, for at every turn of more than 
two-thirds of the old area you are met 
by the living pictures that make these 
market-places, crooked streets and hid- 
den chapels so familiar to the heart. The 
Ferkelmarkt, or “ pig-market;” though. 
not in the most famous quarter of the 
town, is remarkable for its old gabled, 
galleried houses, while the view of the 
great spire of the cathedral is also good : 
not far, again, is a thirteenth-century 
house, with two stories in the gable and 
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which is a shop; and even many of the 
common houses, not specially pointed 
out to the tourist, are beautified by some 
artistic ironwork about the doors, some 
carved gateway or window, some wall- 
niche with a saint’s statue, or a broad 
oak staircase as noble in proportions 
and beautiful in detail as if it were in 
a princely abode. The absence of all 
meanness, of all vulgarity, of all shams, 
is what strikes one most in examining 
medizval domestic architecture. Would 
we could go to school again in that re- 
gard! Just outside Strassburg we come 
upon a path leading through beech-woods 
upward toward rocky ledges and walls 
and a convent; not a ruined one this 
time, but a most frequented and friend- 
ly place, built on. the top of a hill and 
presided over by a hospitable sisterhood. 
This is the scene of the life-history and 
‘legends of Saint Ottilia, and the spring 
for eye-diseases has been from time im- 
memorial connected with her.’ The lit- 
tle chapel over the spring has the charm 
of small, unpretending, common places, 
where no show is made and no conven- 
tional admiration expected. Just as a 
speaker pauses here and there. in_ his 
speech, expecting applause for such and 
such a popular phrase or striking sensa- 
tionalism, so is our admiration as travel- 
ers regulated and bespoken beforehand. 
Here no man with any pretension to edu- 
cation dare pass in silence or let outa 
criticism: some things are sacred, like 

the tradition of the beauty of a faded 

society-queen. ‘What has been must 

always be.” But what a relief to find 

some places you are not expected to go 

into ecstasies about! And they are gen- 

erally worthy of more attention than they 

get, and if churches they are invariably 

more likely to move you to devotion. 

This has been my experience in Europe. 

The great pageants, gorgeous processions, 

etc. leave the soul cold, but an empty 

church, a sparsely - attended service, a 

lack of music, a quiet frame of mind, 

unstrained by rushing after this or that 


‘picture, this or that monument, —such 


are the things one remembers with thank- 
fulness. LADY BLANCHE MuRPHY. 
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AN unexpected 

disappoint- 
ment — especially 
to poor Quispé — 
awaited the par- 
ty at Cusibamba. 
Not a single one 
of the trading In- 
dians whose pres- 
ence there had 
been promised by 
the curate of Co- 
poraque was to be 
found in the vil- 
lage, and Marcoy, 
much to his an- 
noyance,wascom- 
pelled to call on 
Quispé for contin- 
ued service as 
‘guide, This de- 
cision, which had 
not been - antici- 
pated, produced a 
marked change 
in the unfortu- 
nate Indian's 
countenance. 
The pleased smile 
which his face had 
worn while he was 
nearing Cusibam- 
ba gave way to a 
gloomy scowl, and 
although Marcoy 
promised to re- 
ward his services 
amply when they 
should cease to be 
needed, the pecu- 
niary outlook did 
not seem to com- 
pensate him at all 
for this protracted 
absence from his 
wife and children 
and the friends of 
his youth. How- 
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ever, as he was unable to furnish a sub- | 


stitute, the party rode away from Cusi- 
bamba, as they had entered it, with 
Quispé directing the route. 

A league from Cusibamba the river 
of that name forms a junction with the 
Apurimac, and here they rejoined the 
latter stream, and crossed it on a frail 
sort of suspension bridge which hung 
above the yellow, turbulent river dash- 
ing over the rocks seventy-five feet be- 
low. They led their mules by the bridles 
over this unsteady crossing, moving cau- 


| 
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tiously, and holding by a rope stretched 
from shore to shore. The temperature 
continued to grow milder as they prog- 
ressed, and large spaces were covered 
with grass and herbage. By sundown 
they had forded or crossed on bridges 
seven tributaries of the Apurimac. Only 
two farms had met their sight since their 
departure from Cusibamba, and at one 
of these, called Intimama, which they 
reached at the close of day, they resolved 
to stop for the night. [t was enclosed 
between grassy - sloped hills, and the 


THE RANCHERIA OF HUATQUINA. 


dwellings consisted of two huts shaded 
by clumps of the tropical sapota tree and 
the wide leaves of the banana, The only 
inhabitants of this solitude seemed to be 
an old woman, a younger female and 
two children. At the moment of their 
arrival the elderly female, seated on a 
stool, was engaged in combing and ex- 
ploring the hair of the younger woman, 
who was kneeling before her, while the 
youngsters, in the costume of the Stone 
Age, were squatted on either side, atten- 
tively watching the proceedings. The 
party passed the night under the -roof- 





tree of this primitive family, after par- 
“taking of a supper of bananas baked in 
the ashes, and before sunrise the next 
morning they had mounted their mules 
and resumed their journey. 

A ride of two hours brought them into 
the narrow valley of Jarama, between two 
ranges of abruptly-sloping hills, covered 
halfway to their tops with shrubs and 
bushes. Crossing the Rio Jarama, they 
soon reached the rancheria of Huatquina, 
a verdurous spot embowered in trees and 
shrubbery. . Back of its three houses was a 
luxuriant mingling of flowers and foliage. 
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Through an opening in this leafy mass 
of vegetation were visible large green 
tracts bathed in the sunlight. On the 
left of the scene rose a group of sand- 
stone rocks of picturesque shape in which 
myrtle trees had fastened their twining 
roots. The travelers sought one of the 


SOURCE OF THE RIO MESACANCHA. 


houses, where dwelt in common two fam- 
ilies of wood-cutters, who prepared them 
a meal consisting of smoked mutton and 
jiraumont, a vegetable fruit of the size of 
a pumpkin. 

Between Huatquina and the source of 
the Rio Mesacancha, which they reached 
in the afternoon, the scenery presented 
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an unvarying succession of verdurous 
levels and barren ridges. In the whole 
uninhabited reach of country there was 
neither cultivation nor dwelling to give 
token of the presence or the labor of 
man. From the top of one of the low 
hills which they crossed they saw to their 
___ right, rising dimly in 
| the distance, the 
Peak of Malaga, a 
snow - covered cone 
which towers to the 
height of twelve 
thousand feet above 
the cordillera of 
Huilcanota. The mi- 
nor peaks grouped 
about the colossus, 
and seeming to serve 

as its pedestal, re- 
sembled the billows 

of a swelling sea 

on which a sudden 
freezing temperature 
had seized, solidify- 
ing them as they rose 
and fell. The shi- 
ning whiteness of this 
arctic background 
was intensified by 

| the long undulations 
of verdure formed by 
the outlines of in- 
tervening mountains 
and plateaux which 
were defined clearly 
against the distant 

| snowy perspective, 

| making the latter 
still whiter by the 
contrast. Before 

| reaching Chollac- 
chaca, a hamlet of 

} seven houses, where 
they intended to 
spend the night, they 
caught sight of a beautiful cascade which 
descended between two wooded peaks. 
At a distance the waterfall resembled a 
ribbon of foam, and seemed to be not 
more than a yard wide, but of a height 
of at least three hundred feet. The cas- 
cade, Quispé said, was the source of the 
Rio Mesacancha, one of the tributaries 
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which the Urubamba receives in its course 
through the valley of Santa Ana, north of 
Cuzco. 

The sight of the source of the Mesacan- 
cha recalled to Marcoy’s mind how, some 
years before, he had made two or three ex- 
cursions into the valley of Santa Ana from 
Cuzco, and had visited several haciendas 





on the Santa Ana River, the acquaintance 
of whose owners he had formed in that 
city. Among the planter-friends of those 
days was a certain canon, Don Justo Apu- 
ramo de Sahuaraura—the last represen- 
tative of the ancient line of the incas— 
whose plantation, Siete Vueltas, was sit- 
uated in a secluded spot five leagues dis- 


SIETE VUELTAS. 


tant from the source of the Mesacancha, 
across the mountains and near the val- 
ley of Santa Ana. At Chollacchaca, 
where they passed the night, they re- 
ceived directions as to the route, and the 
mules having been saddled at daybreak, 
their host accompanied them to the bank 
of the Mesacancha River, a mile distant 
from the hamlet, in order to see them 
safely over that stream. 

Their journey now became a toilsome 
one. For two hours their route lay across 
crevasses and ditches, up steep ascents 
and down rapid slopes—an ordeal which 
compelled their mules so to exert their 
skill and strength that the sweat poured 
from their chests and flanks and drench- 
ed the leggings which their riders wore 
according to the fashion of the country. 





On their way they passed the sugar-house 
of Mesacancha, which, concealed by the 
dense dark foliage of a grove of orange 
trees, was invisible from the road. The 
sound of human voices, mingled with the 
creaking of the roller, made them aware 
that the grinding of the cane was in prog- 
ress, and that the guarafo, as the sweet 
juice of the cane is called by the natives, 
was flowing in streams into the wooden 
troughs below. After the sugar-house was 
left behind the roads became less rugged. 
Vegetation, aided in its growth by a thick 
layer of soil, began to replace the rocky 
surface that had prevailed farther back, 
the mountain-slopes were covered with 
verdure, and cedars and other large trees 
extended their grateful shade over the 
road, which at length debouched into a 
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small circular dale, revealing the wel- 
come sight of a farm-house. The little 
valley displayed a thick and luxuriant 
vegetation, which was kept in a constant 
state of green freshness by the waters of 
several springs. The house was roofed 
with thatch, and the jutting eaves, up- 
held by four pillars along their length, 
formed a veranda, of the kind which in 
these warm latitudes is used both as a 
sitting-room and a dining-room. The 
eaves and the pillars were festooned with 
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a twining growth of ¢umdbos (Fuchsia gi- 
gantea), with pink flowers nearly a foot 
long and bearing a fruit as large as a 
hen’s egg. 

While the travelers, who had checked 
their mules to pause and admire this 
charming retreat, were noting these fea- 
tures of the dwelling, an Indian near by 
engaged in some domestic task discov- 
ered them and uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. A moment after three per- 
sons appeared simultaneously under the 


THE INCA-CANON AND HIS NIECES. 


veranda. Marcoy at once recognized in 
them his friend the inca-canon and his 
two nieces, Manuela and Mercedes. They 
gazed at him doubtfully, as if endeavor- 
ing to recall him to their memory; see- 
ing which, he dismounted, approached 
them and saluted each in turn. 

“ Valgame Dios /” exclaimed Don Justo 
in amazement. ‘It is our old friend, the 
little Frenchman!’ Whereupon Marcoy 
fell into the canon’s outstretched arms, 
while the nieces, one on either side of 
him, affectionately grasped his hands. 

In the five years that had elapsed since 
he had parted from Don Justo a notable 
change had come over the last of the 
incas. His complexion, of a burnt-brick 





color in those past days, was now of a 


sepia hue. His features seemed to have 
grown harder and his lower lip protruded 
beyond its fellow. His jet-black hair re- 
mained the same, however. In point of 
costume he had not altered. When Mar- 
coy had known him in Cuzco he usually 
wore a kind of brown overcoat fastened 


“with a girdle, and a leather-visored cap of 


otter skin, and here, in the elevated tem- 
perature in which he again met him, he 
presented himself in the same attire. The 
nieces were not less faithful to the tradi- 
tions of the past in the matter of their 
habiliments, which, as at the period of 
our traveler's first acquaintance with 
them, consisted of a short calico dress 
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with black flowers on a red ground, and 
ashawl. Time had touched them, too, 
with his blighting wing, for the three 
horizontal lines extending across their 
foreheads and the fatal crows’ feet at the 
outer corners of their eyes showed plain- 
ly that they were approaching the half 
century of their existence. But if less 
fresh-looking than of yore, their hearts 
and minds, as Marcoy soon discovered, 
were as gay asever. During supper their 
liveliness of manner became still more 
pronounced, and while Don Justo, in an- 
swer to some question regarding the ruins 
of Chalqui, was in the middle of an ar- 
cheological discourse that threatened to 
involve in its scope the entire reigns of 
all the eleven emperors of the dynasty 
of the Sun, they checked his dissertation 
by an abrupt proposition to have a little 
dancing and music. 

The elder princess took down from the 
wall an ancient guitar, and with a pre- 
liminary thrumming of the strings re- 
quested Marcoy to open the ball with 
her sister. Not knowing how to escape 
the infliction, Marcoy was compelled to 
obey, and for twenty minutes his vigor- 
ous Atalanta of a partner literally “led 
him a dance” around and around the 
room, until, exhausted and acknowledg- 
ing himself vanquished, he dropped into 
achair. Pierre Leroux’s turn came next, 
Marcoy’s partner having taken the guitar 
and her sister having seized the saturnine 
planter of the valley of Tambo. If Mar- 
coy, with some knowledge of dancing, 
had had cause to complain of the strength 
of limb of his companion in the sport, 
Leroux, who knew nothing at all about 
the accomplishment, and who was far 
from being a frisky person under any cir- 
cumstances, was in even a worse plight. 
The elder sister proved to be a very An- 
tzeus in petticoats. Awkward in bearing 


and rigid in his movements, the wretch-, 


ed Leroux surrendered himself to his fate, 
and succeeded in keeping on his feet, to 
the great delight of the canon, who, im- 
agining — simple man ! —that his guest 
was enjoying himself, encouraged him 
with lively applause. During the inter- 
vals between the dances small glasses of 
Pisco brandy were handed around, and 
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it was not until a late hour of the night, 
and when the travelers’ legs were threat- 
ening to give way under them, that the 
diversion was brought to an end, much 
against the wishes of the canon’s nieces, 
however, who vainly endeavored to dis- 
suade their guests from their inglorious 
abandonment of the field. 

After breakfast next morning, Marcoy 
and Leroux, resisting the entreaties of 
their hospitable entertainers to remain 
a week longer, prepared to resume their 
journey. Quispé was paid and dismiss- 
ed, Don Justo having placed a servant 
at their disposal as a guide to Cascabel, 
besides furnishing them with a letter of 
introduction to the proprietor of a haci- 
enda, the only estate worthy of that name, 
in the valley. Having ridden to some 
distance, the two friends halted to wait 
for the peon whom Don Justo had de- 
puted to serve them as guide. This per- 
son, Juan Pedro by name, came up short- 
ly after on foot, bending beneath the 
weight of a hamper of provisions which 
the ladies had packed for their guests. 
Then, in obedience to the canon’s in- 
structions, Juan took a position about 
ten paces in advance, and the journey 
toward Cascabel began. The fatigues of 
the mountain - ride that followed and the 
influence of a vertical sun soon caused an 
intolerable desire for water. The ham- 
per was examined, but it contained only 
solids, among which, however, were sev- 
eral bananas and a number of oranges 
and lemons, which to some extent an- 
swered the purpose of quenching their 
thirst. Pedro was a gainer by the cir- 
cumstance, for with the lightening of the 
hamper he straightened himself, and 
with a much lighter heart in his bosom 
walked with a much brisker step. They 
finally reached a steep hill, which the 
guide informed them was the last on the 
route. Its sides were covered with a di- 
minutive species of mushroom called by 
the people ce/as, much sought after by 
epicures. Between this hill and another, 
called the “Stairs of Huarancalqui,” be- 
cause of the resemblance of its side to a 
series of gigantic steps, is a gorge in which 
flows a torrent, the source of the Huaran- 
calqui River. The travelers descended 
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the first hill into the gorge, in order to 
reach the other side of the stream. As 
they went down the light of day seemed 
to be withdrawn from them, until at last 
only a thin strip of blue sky was visible 
through the aperture above. When they 
reached the bottom of the gorge, through 
which rushed the torrent with a deafen- 
ing din, they stood in a strange sort of 
greenish light, which enveloped the place 
like a mist and gave to it a supernatural 
and solemn appearance. 
the torrent on logs laid transversely, 


ascended the “Steps of Huarancalqui,” | 
descended the other side of that moun- | 


tain, and found themselves at the en- | 
| at the back of the house opened sudden- 


trance to the valley. 


For several hours they proceeded on | 
their way up the valley through a region | 


in which vegetation increased at every 
step, but where all was solitude, and 
where Nature reposed in her original 
garb. Toward the decline of day their 
gaze lighted on a building with white 
walls and a thatched roof which stood 


in relief against a background of orange 


and sapodilla-plum trees. Juan Pedro 


announced the arrival with a loud cry of 
““Cascabel !” and, apparently intent on 
his own personal ends, shot ahead of the 
party, unmindful of the canon's direc- 
tions, and walked with hasty steps to- 
ward it, leaving Marcoy and Leroux to 


follow at their leisure. The shout that 
he had uttered, echoing in the silence, 
had brought to the door a middle-aged 
woman, attired in a simple costume con- 
sisting of a straw hat and a couple of in- 
dispensable cotton garments, who, sha- 
ding her eyes from the rays of the setting 
sun, looked around to discover the cause 
of the cry. The guide accosted her, and 
after a short colloquy, during which the 
unknown threw up her hands as if in as- 
tonish:nent, she advanced to meet the 
travelers, whom she greeted with an 
Allillamanta hueracochas (‘*Good-day, 
gentlemen !’’), proclaimed herself the 
mistress of Cascabel, and invited them 
with a gracious air of welcome to enter 
the house. 
The interior of the residence resem- 
bled that of most of the dwellings of the 


valleys of the sierra, and presented the | 
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They crossed | 
| mistress of Cascabel named — asked 
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appearance of a mingling of easy cir- 
cumstances and poverty, of show and 
negligence. The walls were hung with 
pictures representing sacred scenes, side 
by side with housekeeping utensils and 
bunches of onions and grapes, while the 
spaces between were filled with spiders’ 
webs which swayed in the breeze. Seat- 
ed on stools which their hostess offer- 
ed them in lieu of chairs, our travelers 
answered the hundred questions which 
Dojfia Monica Valdez —for so was the 


them regarding the health of her friends 
of Siete Vueltas. 
While they were conversing the door 


ly, and a charming young girl appeared 
on the threshold. At sight of the strangers 
she uttered a little cry like that of a scared 


| bird, and stopped short, but in the next 


moment, recovering from her surprise, 


| and with a flushed face, she advanced to 
: where her mother sat. 


Her costume, like 
that of her mother, was adapted to the 
exigencies of the climate. 

“This is my daughter Dolores, who has 
just returned from the house of one of 
our neighbors,” remarked Dofia Monica 
to her guests: then turning to Dolores, 
she added, ‘“ These gentlemen are friends 
of the Sahuaraura family, who warmly 
recommend them to us.” 

After the greetings were over, and 
when Marcoy and Leroux, who had risen 
at the formal introduction, had resumed 
their seats, Dofia Monica continued her 
remarks to her daughter. ‘Does your 
corpse look pretty in full dress, my dear ?” 
she asked. : 

“Indeed does she,” was the reply of 
Dolores. ‘Only, my gown was too large 
for her, and I was obliged to take in a 
piece at the back.” 

Politeness kept Marcoy and Leroux 
silent on hearing this curious query and 
its rejoinder, but the dofia observed their 
surprise in their faces, and hastened to 
explain the mystery. A young girl, the 
daughter of a neighbor, had died the 
evening before, and her body had been 
laid in state before being taken to its 
place of burial at Soncospata. Accord- 
ing to the usage of the country, the corpse 
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had been arrayed in all the finery that 
could be procured, and in this way was 
it that Dolores had devoted one of her 
dresses for its adornment. She ended 
by her inviting her guests to go with her 
to the house where the body was exposed, 
assuring them that the family would be 
gratified at their presence. They thank- 
ed her and accepted the invitation. 

It was night when the mother and 
daughter, each with a lantern in her 
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hand, accompanied by the guests, left 
the farm-house and led the way to the 
pueblo or chief settlement of the valley, 
a few hundred yards distant. They en- 
tered one of a group of thatch-roofed 
houses, the interior of which was lighted 
up, as could be seen through the open 
doors. Within were a number of visitors, 
Indians of both sexes, who ranged them- 
selves along the wall at the entrance of 
the newcomers, so as to give them access 


DONA MONICA AND HER DAUGHTER DOLORES. 


to the corpse, which lay on a bed of 
Spanish make, propped up in a half-sit- 
ting position with pillows. The body 
was that of a girl of thirteen years, An 
old silk dress, much too large for it, en- 
veloped it in loose folds, and a diadem 
of tinsel surmounted with ostrich-feath- 
ers adorned the head. Altogether, the 
contrast between the cheap finery and 
the pallid face of the corpse was shock- 
ing to the sensibilities. Above the body 
two small lamps, placed on the posts of 
the bed, gave a vague light and emitted 
a thick and offensive smoke. 

A table stood at the foot of the bed 
covered with a cloth, and on it were a 
crucifix placed between two candlesticks, 





a saucer of holy water, a glass, and two 
bottles, which Marcoy, from his know- 
ledge of the customs at such ceremonies, 
supposed to contain /afia, or rum. At 
either end of the table a little Indian, 
wearing a head-band through which 
struggled his disheveled hair, stood on 
guard, and in order to give the two a re- 
semblance to angels watching over their 
dead sister, each was provided with a 
pair of pigeon wings tied beneath the 
shoulder-blades with strings. The ma- 
jority of the mourners were women, and 
during the whole time Marcoy and Le- 
roux were present the company content- 
ed themselves with gazing at them in a 
vacant way. 
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On their return to Cascabel, and after ” 


supper, Marcoy asked Dojia Monica 
whether she could engage for them two 
willing men to serve as guides to the 
limit of the valley, or farther if neces- 
sary, as the guide whom Don Justo had 
furnished had never gone beyond Cas- 
cabel. She replied that all the men of the 
pueblo were to assist in carrying the corpse 
the next day to Soncospata, about nine 
- miles distant, but that she would question 
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them on the morrow on the subject. Con- 
tenting himself with this promise, Mar- 
coy begged permission to retire, with his 
friend, to repose. The worthy matron 
conducted them herself to the room re- 
served for them, and there, on soft couches 
composed of the fleece of sheep covered 
with white sheets, the travelers, fatigued 
with their ride and climbings over the 
mountains, soon fell asleep. 





LONGINGS. 


A SNAKE with wings, ah would that I might be! 
A coil of curves that, never twice the same, 
Still shifts its beauteous links in harmony 

To myriad writhings of a lissom frame— 
A wingéd snake, whose vans, when eve is nigh, 
May stay the sun by towering up the sky. 


What earthly joys to press with yielding form 
The hills and hollows of dear Mother Earth !— 
To flow at noon across the grasses warm, 
With pulses answering to her sober mirth !— 
To wind far down the lily-flaked lagoon, 
And lick cool dews that start beneath the moon! 


What joys of air to slide luxurious neck 
O’er smoothest tops of close-enwoven trees !— 
To touch, to taste, the sky-swung flowers that deck 
Their loftiest twigs, known to the dizzy bees !— 
To ride the waves of russet and of green, 
And glide by paths where never man hath been! 


So no base thing shall hide below my ken, 
And no high bird shall soar above my sight: 
Wild beasts shall make me welcome to their den, 
And eagles, that in circles vast delight, 
Shall wheel with pinions lightly fanning mine, 
And watch men creep like ants on leaf of vine. 


CHARLES DE Kay. 
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THE ABBESS OF ISCHIA. 


T the mouth of the most beautiful 
bay in the world there is an island 
which more than one traveler has de- 
scribed as the earthly paradise. In some 
mighty convulsion of Nature many ages 
ago this island arose from the depths of 
the sea, an unsightly mass of black and 
jagged lava. Since that day the wind 
and rain and sunshine of countless sea- 
sons have rounded its sharp angles into 
gentle undulations, and have covered 
the rock with a fertile soil. Human in- 
dustry has not been wanting to turn this 
fertility to account, and in the long lapse 
of ages various races of men, speaking 
different tongues, have here succeeded 
each other. 

The volcanic energies which gave birth 
to this island, though slumbering, are not 
yet exhausted. At long intervals of time 
they give token of their existence by ter- 
rible earthquakes or by the bursting out 
of fiery streams of lava. Vineyards and 
villages have been known to be engulfed 
in a sea of molten rock which in a few 
hours hardened into an impenetrable 
sepulchre. But the last of these disas- 
ters happened many centuries ago, and 
the peasant of Ischia passes to-day with 
careless step over the scarred and bar- 
ren plains which still record the ruin 
that overwhelmed his forefathers. In 
him, happily unskilled to read Nature’s 
book, those desolate tracks inspire no ter- 
ror. He thinks of the hidden fires of his 
island-home only as exerting a benign in- 
fluence, for they impart a genial warmth 
to the soil which makes it capable of 
bearing every product that is useful to 
man, and they give rise to a hundred 
hot springs whose healing virtues bring 
every year many rich strangers to those 
shores. 

At that extremity of the island which 
lies nearest the mainland a huge rock of 
basalt rises abruptly out of the sea toa 
height of about six hundred feet. In 
shape this rock is not unlike a doge’s 
cap. The summit has been fortified 





ever -since that remote day when King 
Hiero, the friend of Archimedes, ‘gave 
battle in the adjacent waters to the Etrus- 
can fleet in behalf of the Greeks of South- 
ern Italy. Before the invention of gun- 
powder this fortress was impregnable, for © 
the rock is joined to the island only by a 
causeway which can be broken in a few 
moments, and no foe could hope to scale 
those perpendicular cliffs and reach the 
garrison above. Still, through famine, 
treachery and treaty the castle of Ischia 
has often changed hands; and it would 
be tedious to tell how many different 
banners have floated over this strong- 
hold, how many banished kings and 
queens have found an asylum here, of 
how many brave feats of arms it has 
been the theatre, or how many of the 
most striking vicissitudes of human for- 
tune it has witnessed. 

Petrarch and Ariosto have stood with- 
in these walls, and it was here that San 
Nazzaro wrote his beautiful poem ‘‘ De 
Partu Virginius.” In this castle was 
born a valiant warrior, the marquis of 
Pescara, the vanquisher of that French 
king who lost all but honor on the field 
of Pavia. Here too dwelt for many 
years the wife of that same marquis, 
Vittoria Colonna, the most beautiful, the 
most accomplished and the most unfor- 
tunate woman of her time. And here 
did a king once do a deed of truly king- 
ly prowess. When Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, retiring before the advance of 
Charles VIII., landed with a small ret- 
inue on the beach of Ischia, he learned 
that the governor of the castle had raised 
the standard of revolt. Ferdinand at 
once demanded admission for himself 
alone into the castle. The governor 
granted the request, only too glad to 
get the king within his power. The 
portcullis was raised, the gates swung 
back, the king strode in. The gov- 
ernor met him on the threshold. Fer- 
dinand quickly drew his sword and at 
one blow cleft the traitor’s skull.in two, 
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and by this daring act brought back the 
garrison to their allegiance. 

Adjoining the castle some pious hand 
in the Middle Ages erected a monas- 
tery. In the vicissitudes of those stormy 
times this building generally followed 
the fortunes of its neighbor. It was peo- 
pled now by monks, and now by nuns, 
and the garb in which Heaven was there 
worshiped changed almost as often as the 
uniform of the soldiers who held the cas- 
tle. It was finally closed to religious 
uses by Bonaparte, that arch-suppressor 
of monasteries, and since then both it 
and the castle have been used as a pris- 
on. A building like this monastery, with 
its massive walls, labyrinthine passages 
and out-of-the-way corners, from which 
the inmates were often driven away, and 
to which they always hoped to return, is 
just the place where one might expect to 
find hidden treasures. A priest who was 
one day carelessly tapping the wall of the 
ancient refectory noticed that in a certain 
place it gave back a hollow sound. He 
had one or two bricks removed, and 
found there a cavity in which was snug- 
ly stowed away a costly church-service 
of silver plate. His surprise, however, 
was nothing to that of a soldier who two 
years ago stumbled on a still stranger 
discovery. He was in bed and asleep 
one stormy night, when suddenly a part 
of the walls of his room fell in with a 
crash. His first impulse was to run away, 
but on striking a light he observed that 
what had fallen was only a single row of 
bricks, which had walled up an ancient 
doorway leading into an adjoining suite 
of cells. With candle in hand he start- 
ed to explore these neglected chambers. 
Several were empty: in another were 
many strange-looking ovens. A wood- 
en door here barred his passage. With 
difficulty he turned the key in the lock 
and swung the door back on its creaking 
hinges. He found himself at the en- 
trance of a low vaulted room. Standing 
upright all around the walls was a ghast- 
ly row of grinning mummies. They were 
decently draped, and both bodies and 
linen were well preserved. A long pas- 
sage which led off from this room was 
choked up with fragments of other mum- 
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mies that had been flung there, one upon 
the other, in a confused heap, and were 
now mouldering away together. These 
hideous objects were the mortal remains 
of those nuns who had died in the con- 
vent during the last century. It was ev- 
idently the custom of the sisterhood to 
embalm each sister as she died and give 
her a place in the silent company which 
stood around the walls. Room had to 
be made for each newcomer by removing 
some predecessor from her position of 
honor to the dark passages. The mum- 
mies who had now for eighty years held 
undisturbed possession of the room of 
state had escaped a similar degradation 
only by the suppression of the convent. 
These mummies are now daily shown to 
such persons as curiosity leads to seek 
them out. Most visitors are satisfied 
with a hasty glance around this cham- 
ber of horrors, and are then glad to with- 
draw, but others have the hardihood to 
examine closely the dried-up sisters, to 
touch their parchment-like skin and 
shake their withered hands. 

One of the mummies stands slightly 
apart from the others, and particular 
pains seem to have been taken to com- 
pose her limbs in the best manner. She 
was the last abbess who died in the con- 
vent. Her posture is natural, her hands 
meekly crossed and her head bent for- 
ward as if in devotion. But, although 
her full gaze is thus averted, she seems 
to leer in a most unbecoming way at her 
visitors. In fact, it is impossible for the 
staring eye-sockets, the open nostrils and 
the grinning mouth of a skull to wear 
that look of piety and resignation which 
one would wish to see on the face of an 
abbess under such circumstances. As | 
stood not long ago looking with interest 
at this excellent specimen of the em- 
balmer’s art, the guide told me that she 
was still remembered in Ischia, but he 
could give no further information about 
her. My inquiries on this point among 
the islanders were for a long time fruit- 
less, until one day, while wandering 
about the mountains, I chanced to fall 
in with an old man whom I had seen 
before on the top of Epomeo, the high- 
est peak of the island, holding the horses 
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of travelers who had ridden up there for 
the view. When I mentioned the mum- 
my abbess to him he brightened up at 
once, and said he could tell me all about 
her. We sat down on the grass togeth- 
er at a point which overlooked the whole 
island. Naples, Vesuvius, Capri and the 
sea tinged with the purple light of even- 
ing formed the background of the beau- 
tiful picture that spread before us. The 
old man pointed out to me each spot that 
he had occasion to mention as he told me 
the story of the abbess. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the 
richest peasant of Ischia lived in the 
small village of Fontana, on the south- 
ern slope of Epomeo. His wife was 
long since dead, but three children en- 
livened his home. Teresina, the eldest, 


bore the name of her mother; Giulio, 
that of his father; while Restituta, the 
youngest, was named after the patroness 
of the island, a saint whose body floated 
all the way from Africa in its coffin—and 
that, too, at a time when the art of navi- 
gation was still in its infancy—and was 


stranded on the beach of Ischia, on the 
very spot where her church now stands. 
Teresina grew up very handsome, but in 
a land where female beauty is not un- 
common it excites little remark, and the 
islanders thought more of Teresina for 
her gentleness and gracious manners 
than for her good looks. Her family 
enjoyed not only the consideration which 
wealth always gives, but also that of be- 
longing to a peculiar and honored caste; 
for hers was one of the few families that 
had inherited the right of dancing the 
famous i#dtrizzata, the most curious of 
all the ancient Greek dances. which have 
come down to modern times. 

When Teresina was about seventeen 
years old her father put his children in 
the care of one of his sisters and went 
away to Sardinia on business. He hada 
nephew there named Enrico, with whom 
he had many dealings. Rumor said that 
Enrico had gambled away his fortune 
and was now deeply in debt to his uncle. 
Teresina knew little of her cousin. She 
had seen him once for a few days when 
he came to visit her father. He had fall- 
en in love with her, and would willingly 
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have married her; but although he was 
manly and handsome, his nature was 
uncongenial with hers, and she could 
hardly feel even that affection for him 
which their near relationship demanded. 

The day fixed for her father’s return 
arrived, but he did not come. Several 
weeks passed by, and his prolonged ab- 
sence filled his family with painful anx- 
iety. Vague rumors to the effect that 
some dreadful misfortune had befallen 
him reached them from time to time, 
and were at last confirmed by the ar- 
rival of Enrico with the sad news that 
his uncle was no more. He and Enrico 
had been making a journey together one 
night through a lonely wood. At a point 
where the road was most difficult they 
were attacked by brigands. The first 
shot pierced the old man’s breast, and 
he died an hour afterward, and Enrico 
escaped unharmed. In the confusion of 
the attack the pocketbook of the old man, 
containing little money, but very valuable 
papers, disappeared, and was supposed 
to have been carried off by the robbers. 
Such was the story that Enrico told, and 
it agreed in the main with the testimony 
which his uncle had been able to give 
before expiring. One circumstance, how- 
ever, Enrico neglected to mention, and 
that was, that but for the disappearance 
of his uncle’s papers he himself would be 
a beggar. 

The sorrow of the orphaned children 
was most bitter. They had never known 
their mother: all their filial love had 
gone out toward their kind and indul- 
gent father, and his loss was the first real 
affliction that had darkened their lives. 
Teresina had been her father’s favorite 
child: she had returned his affection with 
devotion, and with him all the brightness 
of life seemed to have departed. Fora 
long while she shut herself up from her 
young friends and mourned inconsolably. 

Two years had passed since this event, 
and Time, the healer of wounded hearts, 
had mitigated the grief of the bereaved 
family. A tinge of sadness still overcast 
Teresina’s face, and lingered even in her 
smile, but it was so slight that it might 
easily have been mistaken for the shad- 
ow of advancing womanhood. She had 
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resumed all her old occupations and 
pleasures. She was again the foremost 
among her light-hearted companions in 
the merrymakings at the pressing of the 
wine and the gathering of the olives: 
she was again conspicuous in the mazes 
of the ancient dance. Often was she 
seen on the mountain plucking the cis- 
tas and the wind-flowers — often on the 
beach, where with unfeigned glee she 
would bare her feet and help the poor 
fishermen and their wives pull in the 
heavy nets. And when the boats of the 
coral-fishers coming home from the Af- 
rican coast were descried on the horizon, 


and the women flocked to the beach and | 
' with his luggage. He found a room to 


lighted bonfires and prepared with song 
and dance to give a hearty welcome 
home to the Ischian youths, there was 
none among them who took a larger 
share in the rejoicings than Teresina. 
Giulio early showed himself an active 
and enterprising boy, with a turn for 


commercial speculation. He had al- 
ready received his share of the patrimo- | 
| their lives with indifference. Together 
| they visited the castle, the barren lava- 
| stream of Monte Rotondo and the site 


ny, and had entered the counting-house 
of a merchant in Genoa. 
One day, as Teresina was drawing 


water at the well in front of her dwell- | 


ing, she saw a young man come clam- 
bering down the hillside directly toward 
her. He begged for a draught of water. 
He was hot and tired, he said, for he 
was making the tour of the island, and 
had been on foot since daybreak. He 
sat down on the doorstep to rest, and 


Teresina answered with simple frank- | 
| ern slave-markets. On these daily ex- 


| cursions Francesco, and his companions 
| drank in long draughts of innocent plea- 


ness his many questions. She told him 
of the village festivals; of the famous 
wine-caves of Fontana, cut out of the 
rocky sides of a deep ravine; of the hot 
springs, and how the villagers, by making 
a free use of these waters, often prolong- 
ed their lives to the age of ninety years. 
The stranger was an artist, and as Tere- 
sina spoke of the many good points of 
view in the neighborhood, he listened 
with great interest, and promised to re- 
turn in a few days with his canvas and 


easel. With this promise on his lips he | 
bowed low to his fair entertainer and | 
| had already visited the island on their 


went on his way. Teresina watched his 
form lessen along the rugged path, and 
with a flutter of pleasure she saw him 
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turn around and salute her once more 
before he disappeared from view. His 
departure was like sunset in the heart 
of Teresina. She had chatted with the 
young stranger but half an hour. He 
was not a strikingly handsome man; he 
had paid her no compliments ; he had 
made no effort to please her. And yet 
an influence had stolen from his eyes to 
hers, from his heart to hers, which had 
awakened in her feelings she had never 
known before. He was gone, and she 
missed him. 

True to his word, Teresina’s new ac- 


| quaintance returned before a week had 


gone by. Three donkeys were charged 


let near her home, and established him- 
self there. Before long, Francesco—for 
that was the young man’s name — be- 
came the inseparable companion of Ter- 
esina and her sister. They were con- 


| stantly at his elbow as he painted, and 


they admired on his canvas views on the 
originals of which they had looked all 


of the gold-mines which the Venetians 
used to work. In their boat they skirt- 
ed the beach of Citara, where the sea 
boils with volcanic heat; they entered 
the cave which once hid Marius from 
the vindictive pursuit of Sulla; and they 
would float carelessly for hours about the 
bay where the Saracen corsairs used to 
land in search of victims for the East- 


sure, and soon that season came to Tere- 
sina which comes once, and only once, 
to every woman—when all her desires 
and hopes have become centred in one 
object, and when all the world is as no- 
thing to her compared with the man she 
loves. 

A winter passed quickly away. Spring 
covered the mountain-slopes with gay 
patches of a thousand different flowers: 
the quails and other birds of passage 


way to the North. Francesco and Ter- 


| esina were betrothed, and the day was. 
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fixed for their marriage. Since they had 
first met nothing had occurred to break 
the current of their happiness save that 
a strange moodiness fell occasionally on 
Francesco. For days together he seem- 
ed to be under the spell of some evil 
spirit, and his mind appeared engrossed 
with disturbing thoughts. Teresina nev- 
er dared to ask him the cause of these 
fits of gloom, but strove by assiduous 
attentions to dispel them. Teresina had 
never set foot off her native island, and 
she had seen nothing of the great world 
beyond the glimpse she could get of it 
from the heights of the Ischian moun- 
tains. In herdreams of future happiness 
no-small place was given to the pleasing 
. thought that on her way to Francesco's 
home in Sardinia she was to visit the 
famous cities of the mainland, where he 
had been lately wandering. 

On the day before that which was set 
for the wedding Francesco spent the 
afternoon with Teresina at her home. 
His stay: was prolonged far into the 
evening, for a dreadful storm had come 
up. The 4deccio, the rain-bringing wind, 
blew fiercely, the surf roared and beat 
madly against the rocky coast, the light- 
ning flashed from every quarter of the 
heavens, and peal after peal of thunder 
shook the house from top to bottom and 
made the ill-fitting windows rattle. But 
Francesco found no fault with the war- 
ring elements, which only kept him the 
longer by the side of his love. With all 
his happiness, however, he seemed to 
have something unpleasant on his mind, 
and at last he unburdened himself. 

“Dear love,” said he to Teresina, “I 
am all that you believe me to be, a true 
and honest man. But before we are 
united for ever I owe you a confession. 
A crime lies at my door, but do not be 
frightened: it is one I am sure you will 
readily forgive. You must have heard 


of the custom of the vendetta that exists | 


in Sardinia, and how feuds between fam- 


ilies are kept alive for centuries by alter- | 


nate acts of revenge. My family is one 


of those that have kept up this custom | 
most tenaciously, and that have suffered | 


most by it. My father fell by the hand 
of the heir of a hostile family, and from 
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a boy I was taught that it was my duty 
to avenge his death. I knew the assassin 
of my father well by sight. I met him 
often, and many a time I might have 
struck him down, but I wished to wait 
until life had become truly sweet to him 
before I took it from him. That time 
came. He had led to the altar a young 
and lovely bride. To conduct her to his 
home he had to pass by night through 
a lonely and untraveled road. I lay in 
wait for him. I heard the carriage slow- 
ly approaching. I took my stand on the 
side of the road. In the dark I thought 
I recognized my enemy. I fired: I heard 
a groan, and knew that the shot had taken 
effect. I waited a moment to see that 
my victim was really dead. The com- 
panions of the wounded man were ter- 
rified. They made no search for me, 
but stretched him on the ground. Mer- 
ciful God! I had mistaken my prey! I 
saw lying. there, weltering in his blood, 
an old, gray-haired man.” 

At this point of the recital Teresina’s 
face grew deadly pale and her eyes 
glared like those of a tigress. With in- 
tense vehemence she asked again the 
place, the day, the hour. He told them 
to her. ‘‘Murderer!’’ she shrieked, ‘that 
old man was my father! Go: leave me! 
leave me for ever! I can love you no 
more. Go!” : 

Francesco was struck dumb with sur- 
prise and anguish. Without making one 
remonstrance or uttering one word of 
farewell, he rushed out of the house 
into the driving rain. Not knowing nor 
caring whither he went, he took the path 
that led to the top of the mountain. The 
incessant flashes of lightning guided him 
along the narrow track, which even by 
daylight afforded but a treacherous foot- 
hold. He stumbled and fell on the wet 
and slippery rock, but he sprang up again 
and hastened on, as if some necessity 
compelled his steps to keep pace with 
the whirl of his agitated mind. He felt 
a vague impulse to reach the top of the 
mountain and hurl himself into the abyss 
below. But when he arrived there and 
stood by the hermit’s cell on the brink 
of the precipice, he felt that it was not 
death he wanted. He paused to reflect. 
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This man—who had been brought up 
to consider assassination a duty; who, 
when he had shed innocent blood, had 
with coolness planned and effected his 
escape from justice ; who during his wan- 
derings since had borne the murderer's 
burden with a light heart, disturbed only 
at rare intervals by unpleasant reflections 
—now felt for the first time the pangs of 
remorse. His deed rose up like a black 
cloud between him and the only object 
of his affections, the only hope of his 
life. His spirit writhed with pain when- 
ever the image of Teresina’s blighted 
happiness came before him. His death, 
he said to himself, might put an end to 
his sufferings, but it would not lighten 
hers. No, he would not die. He must 
live to make atonement for his crime— 
atonement that would satisfy her and 
satisfy his own conscience. This reso- 
lution comforted him and restored him 
to his senses. With calm determination 


he descended the mountain, made his 
way to the castle and gave himself up to 
the governor as guilty of homicide. 


The storm passed away with the night 
and the morning broke bright and clear. 
Great preparations had been made in 
Fontana for the wedding, and at an early 
hour the villagers were all astir. The 
church was decked out with garlands, a 
band of pipers had come over from Na- 
ples, and the women appeared adorned 
with jewelry which it was the custom to 
wear only on festive occasions. The 
most remarkable of these ornaments 
were enormous earrings of solid gold, in 
shape not unlike the Spanish galleons in 
which Columbus made his first voyage 
to America. 

Teresina’s aunt and sister were already 
asleep when Francesco departed. Tere- 
sina threw herself upon her bed. She 
could not sleep, she could not pray, she 
could not even think. Her spirit was 
frozen, and the one terrible thought that 
had congealed there was that she had 
loved, that she had wellnigh become the 
wife of, her father’s murderer. When her 
aunt awoke she told her what had occur- 
red, and word was sent to the priest that 
the wedding would not take place. Great 
was the wonder and great the consterna- 
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tion in Fontana when this announcement 
was made. The news spread like wild- 
fire through the island. Only in the vil- 
lage nearest the castle did it make little 
impression, for there it was already known 
that Francesco was in prison. 

Early in the morning a ship arrived 
before the castle from Sardinia. Enrico 
was on board. He took horse at once 
for Fontana, and before he had ridden 
halfway he had heard all the news. He 
found Teresina a prey to the same hor- 
rors that had haunted her during the 
night. 

“It is a real miracle,” he said to her, 
“that you have escaped this infamy. I 
have been on the track of this bad man 
for a long while, and I heard but lately 
that he was living here. I came to-day 
to arrest him, but I should have arrived 
too late to save you.” 

Teresina listened in silence. 

“Thank God,” continued Enrico, “your 
dear father will soon be avenged! The 
governor was his friend, and will spare 
no pains to bring his murderer to justice. 
The villain is to be sent to-morrow in 
chains to Sardinia, and in a week he will 
be hanged.” 

Teresina awoke from her lethargy. 
“What!’’ she cried—“ what do you say ? 
To be sent in chains! to be hanged! 
Oh, Blessed Virgin! where is he now ?” 

“In prison at the castle: he gave him- 
self up last night.” 

“Merciful Madonna!” moaned Tere- 
sina. “In prison! Francesco in prison! 
And this is my doing. To be hanged! 
This cannot be! it must not be! He is 
innocent. Do you hear, Enrico? He 
is innocent: it was a mistake. He must 
be saved, Enrico. Save him, dear cou- 
sin, save him !” 

“Infamous !"’ cried Enrico. 
love him ?” 

“No,” answered Teresina resolutely 
after a moment’s thought, “I love him 
no longer. But I ave loved him, and 
he is not so guilty as you think.’” She 
laid her hand gently on Enrico’s: ‘‘ Dear 
cousin, can he not be rescued ?” 

A strange light gleamed in Enrico’s 
eyes: “I could rescue him,” he said 
slowly, “ but—” 


“You still 
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“But what?” 

“Only on one condition.” 

“And that is?” 

“Cousin,” said Enrico earnestly, and 
caressing the hand that lay in his, “I 
feel for you: indeed I do. I respect your 
infatuation for this man. But I love you 
with a purer love than he was ever capa- 
ble of. Be my wife and your Francesco 
shall go free to-night.” 

Teresina sprang up as if stung by a 
viper. ‘Never!’ she cried —“ never! 
It is wicked, it is base of you, Enrico, to 
take advantage of me in my distress.” 

“As you choose,” returned Enrico 
coldly, and rising in turn. “I will leave 
you now, andi see you again in a day or 
two.” 

“Stop!’’ cried Teresina when Enrico 
had reached the door—“stop! To-mor- 
row? To-morrow, did you say? O my 
God, what have I done? Give me time 
to think, Enrico. Are you sure you could 
rescue him ?” 

“Tam certain of it: I have friends at 
the castle. Only promise to be my wife 
within a month from to-day, and I swear 
that I will manage Francesco’s escape 
to-night, and no harm shall ever come 
to him.” 

“ But such a promise!” groaned Tere- 
sina in tones of despair. “Oh, this is 
too terrible! I am bewildered. I can- 
not think, Enrico. This evening you 
shall have my answer.” 

When Enrico was gone Teresina sent 
for the village priest. He came with 
alacrity. He was a slender, thin-faced 
man, who under a sanctimonious exte- 
rior hid much worldly cunning, and in 
entering the order of Jesus he had cer- 
tainly not mistaken his calling. Tere- 
sina bared her whole heart to him and 
asked his counsel. 

“Daughter,” he said to her after brief 
reflection, “it is a good work to save a 
friend’s life, and we must make use of 
those means that Providence throws in 
our way. Give to Enrico the promise 
he demands. Give it frankly, without 
any mental reservation, and with full 
determination to keep it. But when the 
month is out, if you find that keeping 


this promise would do more violence to 
Vor. XIX.—35 
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your feelings than breaking it, the doors 
of our convent shall be open to you: 
take refuge there. No vow will be ex- 
acted of you, and as long as you take 
none you will be free to return when you 
please to your home. It is one of the 
noblest uses of these institutions of our 
Mother Church to offer protection to her 
daughters when in trouble. In the quiet 
and peace of a convent, surrounded by 
women of holy lives, you may decide at 
your leisure what it is your duty to do.” 

The priest’s eyes twinkled with delight 
when Teresina assured him that she 
would follow his advice, for never had 
he known a fairer chance for Mother 
Church to get the property of a wealthy 
heiress into her clutches. 

Enrico returned in the evening, and 
Teresina gave him the required promise. 
“One month from to-day,” she said. 
Enrico was in an ecstasy of joy, and even 
Teresina’s wretchedness was. lightened 
by the thought that in a few hours Fran- 
cesco would be free. Only one doubt 
still lingered in her mind: “He gave 
himself up: perhaps he will refuse to 
leave the prison.” 

“ Have no fear of that,” replied Enrico: 
“only let him know that you pardon him, 
and his scruples will instantly vanish. 
Life will have all its old value to him.” 

Teresina was satisfied: she wrote on 
a slip of paper these words: ‘“ Teresina 
forgives you and implores you to escape.” 

Bearing this message, Enrico made all 
haste to the castle. A purse of gold put 
into the hands of the captain of the 
guard had such an effect that when the 
sentinels were changed at nine o'clock 
that quarter of the castle where Fran- 
cesco was lodged was left for five min- 
utes unguarded. A tall figure, muffled 
from head to foot, stole into Francesco's 
cell and silently handed him a scrap of 
paper. When the prisoner had read the 
few words written there he became much 
agitated, but obeyed without hesitation 
the sign which his mysterious visitor 
made, and followed him out. The two 
reached the rampart unmolested. <A 
few whispered directions were given. 
By means of a long rope Francesco de- 
scended in safety to the base of the rock, 
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where a boat with eight rowers was wait- 
ing for him. In the dark he thought the 
voices of these: men sounded familiar, 
but not a word passed between them and 
him. A little after midnight they land- 
ed him close by the Blue Grotto of Capri, 
whence a precipitous path led to the pla- 
teau of Anacapri, a thousand feet above. 
A boy who had come in the boat guided 
Francesco up this perilous way, and con- 
ducted him to the ruins of an old tower 
which stood quite isolated and remote 
from all other buildings. It was one of 
the many massive square towers built 
in this neighborhood during the Middle 
Ages as protection against the Saracen 
corsairs. An old peasant and his wife 
lived in the lower part of this dilapidated 
tower, and this was to be Francesco's 
hiding-place. 

Enrico’s satisfaction, in view of his 
approaching union with Teresina, was 
visible to all the world. He visited his 
cousin every day, was always in the best 
spirits, and seemed not to notice that 
Teresina’s face, far from showing any 
signs of returning cheerfulness, assumed 
day by day an expression of deeper des- 
pair. His surprise and rage were un- 
bounded when, on making his accustom- 
ed visit to her home one morning toward 
the close of the month, he found that 
she had in the night taken refuge in the 
convent. Enrico suspected that the vil- 
lage priest knew something of the mat- 
ter, and to him he went at once. 

The wily Jesuit was a man whom no 
words could make angry, and while En- 
rico kept heaping invectives on him and 
on convents, he was coolly calculating 
how he could best turn this affair to the 
advantage of Mother Church. When 
at last Enrico’s anger was so far spent 
that he could listen to any other voice 
than his own, the priest replied to him: 
“Our Church cannot refuse to give pro- 
tection to her daughters when in trouble. 
This is one of her noblest offices. Your 
cousin is, as you say, infatuated with this 
bad man, but it is a passion that cannot 
last long. For although you have char- 
itably rescued the culprit from immediate 
punishment, he has committed a fearful 
crime, and sooner or later justice will be 





meted out to him. Teresina’s brother is 
a youth of spirit. He will some day learn 
where his father’s murderer lies conceal- 
ed, and perhaps Heaven will make the 
boy’s wrath serve the ends of justice. 
When Francesco is dead your cousin's 
passion for him will cease. Her nature 
is not suited for a convent life. She will 
then be glad enough to return to her 
home and fulfill her promise to you.” 

Enrico was not slow to take in the 
good father’s meaning, and before long 
a messenger was on the road to Genoa, 
with instructions to find out Giulio and 
incite him to avenge his father’s death. 

Giulio arrived in Capri. He had no 
difficulty in finding the old square tower 
that had been described to him, and none 
in recognizing the fugitive. As Frances- 
co was one day standing in the garden, 
Giulio fell upon him with a dagger. 
Francesco was also armed, and a des- 
perate struggle ensued; for although 
Giulio was the younger and the weaker 
man, he had taken his enemy complete- 
ly by surprise. Both of the combatants 
were grievously wounded, but at last 
Francesco’s superior strength prevailed. 
He brought his assailant to the ground 
and his arm was raised for the fatal blow. 
Giulio, faint with the loss of blood, had 
just strength enough left to gasp out, 
“You murdered my father, now murder 
me!’’ and swooned away. 

The knife fell from Francesco's hand. 
He staggered back, then knelt and look- 
ed intensely at the boy’s marble features. 
That face in its deathlike pallor was the 
exact counterpart of Teresina’s. “Great 
God !” exclaimed Francesco in anguish, 
‘tam I doomed to be for ever the evil 
genius of this unhappy family ?” 

He lifted up the inanimate form ten- 
derly—it was her brother’s—and bore it 
to his own room in the tower. He 
staunched the boy’s wounds without 
caring for his own. He sat by his bed- 
side day after day ; he bathed his wounds 
with water; he soothed him when scared 
by fever’s delirious dreams ; he talked to 
him much of Ischia and of her whom 
they both loved. As Giulio recovered, 
Francesco told him the whole story of 
his life and misfortunes. He convinced 
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the boy of his integrity, and won his 
heart. 

Enrico was intensely dissatisfied with 
the turn which affairs had taken in Capri. 
But he was not thus to be baffled. A 
boy had failed, and a noble heart had 
been converted from enmity to friend- 
ship, but a stronger arm and a meaner 
spirit might yet accomplish his designs. 
He had recourse again to the priest, and 
found that worthy man still of the same 
mind, that justice sooner or later must 
overtake the guilty. And in fact before 
another month had passed away Fran- 
cesco’s body was found mangled and 
lifeless in a clump of bushes near the 
door of the old tower. He had been 
slain by an unknown hand. When the 
news was brought to Teresina it broke 
her heart. She took the veil, assumed 


the garb and the vows of the nuns and 
endowed the convent with her fortune. 
The priest of Fontana comforted Enrico 
under this last and bitterest disappoint- 
ment with the most soothing words in 
his vocabulary, and assured him that the 


ways of Providence are inscrutable. The 
wealth that Teresina brought with her 
gave her such consideration among the 
sisters that in the course of time she be- 
came their abbess. Shortly after she 
had been advanced to this dignity a 
fisherman of Capri died, and in his last 
moments confessed that he had assassi- 
nated Francesco, and that Enrico had in- 
stigated him to the deed. Teresina took 
pains to lay this information before the 
courts in Sardinia. Enrico, in danger 
of arrest, abandoned his home and join- 
ed a band of brigands which infested the 
mountains in that neighborhood. He 
was declared an outlaw: his property 
was confiscated, and a portion of it was 
handed over to the convent of Ischia as 
a reward for the information which the 
abbess had given. 

Teresina did not bring to the service 
of the Church a spirit over which sorrow 
had swept only to purify it from gross 
desires and divert its unimpaired ener- 
gies into channels of benevolence and 
religion. She brought to that service a 
blasted and withered spirit. She count- 
ed that she had lived only twenty years. 
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All the rest was to her a blank and 
barren waste, the shadow of that death 
which she awaited with impatience. 
Often, when her eyes were fixed on her 
prayer-book and her fingers were me- 
chanically telling her beads, she passed 
in thought beyond the convent-walls and 
beyond the barrier of dreary years, and 
became again the free and happy girl 
who had first welcomed Francesco to 
Fontana. She thrilled again at the touch 
of her lover’s tender embrace; she heard 
the accents of his voice; she saw his 
eyes full of unutterable affection beam- 
ing upon her; she wandered again by 
his side through the vineyards and over 
the mountain. This frequent recalling 
of her past happiness was the fountain 
which kept fresh and green the only 
oasis in the desert of her heart. And it 
was perhaps this alone that prevented her 
from becoming one of the most hateful 
of human beings, those in whom misfor- 
tune has dried up the springs of sympa- 
thy, and who behold with secret pleasure 
the wreck of another's happiness. 

While Teresina was. still abbess a 
young girl, the daughter of a Sicilian 
nobleman, was torn from her lover and 
forced to enter the convent of Ischia, that 
her heritage might go to swell the fortune 
of her only brother. When Teresina 
heard the poor girl’s story she was great- 
ly moved. By an odd coincidence, the 
lover’s name was Francesco. Teresina 
had him sought out, apprised him of the 
whereabouts of his friend, and connived 
at the girl's escape from the convent to 
his arms. 

The priest of Fontana died full of 
years. His conscience, grown tough by 
constant stretching, was troubled by no 
remorse. . Indeed, he complacently con- 
sidered that the riches which through 
his counsels had fallen to the convent 
of Ischia would be counted as treasures 
laid up for him in heaven. Teresina also 
reached an advanced age. As the fruits 
of her blighted existence she had few 
good works to offer at the bar of eternal 
justice, and could only humbly hope for 
mercy. And when she lay upon her 
deathbed there was no act of her life 
which she remembered with more sat- 
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isfaction, and none which she believed 
Heaven would regard with more favor, 
than that one by which she had restored 
a young girl from the tomb of the con- 
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vent to life and love, and had saved a 
woman’s heart from the weight of such 
hopeless wretchedness as had crushed 
her own. RoBEerT A. MCLEop. 





PARISIAN CLUB-LIFE. 


Poe club-life, though far more 
limited in extent than that of New 
York or London, presents some charac- 
teristic features worth describing. With 
us everybody is a member of a club: in 
France—which of course means Paris— 
club-membership is mainly composed of 
men without occupation, young fashion- 
ables, great landed proprietors who pass 
their winters in town, opulent bankers 
and distinguished foreigners. 

The first of the Paris clubs is the Jock- 
ey Club, founded under Louis Philippe 
by the gallant generation of sportsmen 
of that day; by the steeple-chasers of 
the Croix de Berny; by that Parisian 
Englishman, Lord Henry Seymour; by 
Charles Lafitte, better known as Major 
Fridolin ; by Auguste Lupin, whose horses 
so frequently won the Grand Prize of 
Paris and the Derby of Chantilly; and 
by the count of Cambis, equerry of the 
duke of Orleans. The Jockey Club is 
magnificently installed at the corner of 
the Boulevard and the Rue Scribe. The 
club pays sixty thousand dollars rent, 
and is situated at that particular spot 
where Americans most love to congre- 
gate, and where the new arrivals from 
New York and the Hub find almost as 
many acquaintances as on Fifth Avenue 
or Beacon street. Although it is some- 
what less difficult to become a member 
of the Jockey Club than of White's or 
Boodle’s, yet it is useless for any one 
to attempt it who has not an income of 
say at least six thousand dollars, an un- 
sullied reputation and several powerful 
friends to recommend him. But few of 
the members being acquainted with the 
candidate, the vote cast is rather for or 





against his proposers, just in the same 
way as the bearer of a letter of intro- 
duction is received warmly or coldly ac- 
cording to the estimation in which the 
writer of the letter is held by the person 
to whom it is addressed. Some mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club are specially 
sought after as proposers, on account of 
their enjoying the friendship of both the 
Bonapartists and the Legitimists compos- 
ing the club, which has scarcely more than 
one Republican member—namely, Mar- 
shal MacMahon! Quite a scandal was 
created in 1871 by the Bonapartist sec- 
tion of the club causing the rejection of 
the illustrious General de Charrette, which 
led to the Legitimists for many, months 
afterward impartially blackballing every 
Bonapartist candidate. At last a com- 
promise was agreed to, and M. Alfred 
Magne, son of the ex-finance minister, 
was admitted despite his party politics. 
He paid rather heavy admission - fees, 
seeing that he lost seventy thousand dol- 
lars at écarté before he had been a week 
in the club. Famous among the mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club during its earlier 
years of existence were Major Fraser, 
who for over thirty years in succession 
won here by playing whist every night 
not less than ten thousand dollars per 
annum, and the comte d’Alton-Shée, 
who, although a peer of France, earned 
notoriety by the socialistic and ultra- 
radical views expressed in his speeches 
and his votes at the Luxembourg. Lord 
Henry Seymour had already obtained the 
same kind of popularity without mixing 
in politics, and the people nicknamed 
him Milord Arsonille. The young duke 
of Hamilton, in recently attempting to 
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imitate Lord Henry Seymour, has, as 
was to be expected, completely failed. 
The vicomte de Gontaut-Biron has been 
for years president of this club. Many 
of the members of the Jockey Club were 
killed during the Franco-German war, 
and at its close the expulsion of all the 
German members was loudly called for. 
After a long discussion this proposal 
was withdrawn out of regard for the 
well-known sportsman M. Schickler, a 
German by birth and a member of the 
club from its foundation: M. Schickler, 
nevertheless, for some time afterward 
withdrew his colors from the turf, not- 
withstanding the general esteem in which 
he is held. The Jockey Club pays its 
servants on a most liberal scale. Thus, 
Henry, the well-known maitre d’hétel 
at Bignon’s restaurant, has just been en- 
gaged as head-cook at the Jockey Club at 
a yearly salary of five thousand dollars. 

Isabelle, who bears the title of “ bou- 
quetiére du Jockey Club,” may be found 
every evening in the vestibule of the club, 
ensconced in the interior of a velvet cask 


the orifice of which is studded with sprigs 
of lilac and bunches of Neapolitan violets 


and roses. When Isabelle fastens the 
flower in your buttonhole, you either give 
her nothing or you give her a napoleon. 
You have your choice, but in the long 
run the latter is the less expensive sys- 
tem of the two. Those who give nothing 
are of course bound at the end of the 
racing season to settle in a lump by the 
offer of some sparkling jewel for the nu- 
merous gardenias received from Isabelle. 
She thus possesses a magnificent collec- 
tion of brooches, of diamond horseshoes 
and of horses in rubies leaping over bars 
of emerald. When the Jockey Club prize 
is being run for at Chantilly, her appear- 
ance on the race-course, brilliantly at- 
tired in the colors of the last winner and 
covered with jewels, is as that of a prin- 
cess—that is to say, of one of Offenbach’s 
opéra-bouffe princesses. 

After the Jockey Club precedence be- 
longs to the Cercle de l'Union, on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine, one of the 
most exclusive associations, where for- 
eign diplomatists and a sprinkling of 
the leading denizens of the Faubourg 
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St. Germain are to be found. Next in 
order is the Cercle Agricole, commonly 
called the “Potato Club,” composed 
largely of owners of landed property: 
the club is rich and eminently respect- 
able, the dinners exquisite, the play mod- 
erately high, and the whole tone rather 
too quiet for the young men about town. 
This club—the only one on the left bank 
of the Seine—forms one of those mag- 
nificent monuments which encircle the 
Place de la Concorde. Besides its mag- 
nificent library, its elegant dining-rooms 
and numerous dressing-rooms, the Pota- 
to Club provides sleeping accommodation 
for those of its members who, residing 
in the country, pass only a few days at a 
time in the capital. As this club has for 
the last three or four years had its entire 
complement of five hundred members, it 
is extremely difficult to gain admittance 
there, more especially as, whenever a new 
candidate is proposed, members are apt 
to discuss the matter in the salons of 
their lady friends. The Faubourg St. 
Germain thus periodically constitutes 
itself a committee of inquiry into the 
antecedents of the candidates. Some 
ladies canvass in favor of certain candi- 
dates: others throw all the weight of their 
influence against them. It is not long 
since a gallant and honorable nobleman 
was blackballed, owing to the pressure 
exercised by a certain matchmaking 
duchess whose counsels in the choice 
of a wife he had declined to follow. The 
president of the Potato Club is the mar- 
quis de Mortemart. On the other side 
of the Place is the Champs Elysées 
Club (formerly the Imperial), with its 
hot-houses, its splendid garden and its 
elegant terraces; while at the corner of 
the Rue Royale is the club of that name, 
familiarly designated as the “ Moutard,” 
or “ Babies’ Club.” This superb estab- 
lishment, where comfort and luxury pre- 
dominate, is famed for its dinners, its 
wines and its cook, who was formerly in 
the service of Baron Rothschild. At the 
Moutard the play is fast and furious. It 
was there that Khalil Bey, now Khalil 
Pasha, lost several millions at Chinese 
bezique, and that Mustapha Fazil, broth- 
er of the viceroy of Egypt, lost at bacca- 
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rat his immense estates in the valley of 
the Nile; there the Polish count Mieski 
“dropped” eighty thousand ‘dollars in 
one night; and there dozens of farms and 
forests and country-seats have been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. These terrible nights 
at the Rue Royale have often tragic 
sequels. A young officer with a brilliant 
future before him has blown his brains out 
on quitting the club; one of the most ami- 
able and hospitable of princes has been 
forced to leave the country ; an equerry 
of the emperor of Russia has disappeared 
as aresult of the night’s work. But the 
absent are speedily forgotten: the ranks 
are closed, new members are admitted 
and the game continues. Quite lately, 
the recently-married marquis de Castel- 
lane, deputy for a department of Au- 
vergne, lost such enormous sums at play 
at the Jockey and Moutard clubs that 
his family were compelled to obtain the 
necessary legal authority empowering 
them to intervene in his affairs. The 
question has naturally arisen among his 
electors as to whether a man who has 
been proved incapable of looking after 
his own business is a fit representative 
of the interests of some three hun- 
dred thousand Auvergnats.. The Babies’ 
Club has taken the lead in the French 
steeple-chases, and under its auspices 
the battle of the international steeple- 
chase is fought out every year in the 
Bois de. Boulogne, the French and the 
English being alternately the victors. 

Let us now ascend the Boulevard. At 
the corner of the Place de l’'Opéra we 
find the Sporting Club, with the duke 
of Fitz-James as president. This club 
is the ante-room of the Jockey Club: its 
members belong to a younger generation, 
and it occupies the same position in ref- 
erence to the older club as do the Junior 
Carlton, Junior Athenzeum and Junior 
United Service clubs in London relative- 
ly to the senior associations. Racing and 
hunting are the all-absorbing topics at the 
Sporting Club, and during certain months 
of the year some heavy play goeson. In 
due season the members take their flight 
toward Trouville, Luchon, the woods of 
Anjou, the moors of Berry and the hills 
of Burgundy. 





Every winter the vicomte de Pernetti, 
son-in-law of Baron Haussmann, and 
one of the cleverest members of the 
Sporting Club, prepares one of those 
pieces in which the events of the season 
are reviewed. The chief personages are 
represented by Lemercier de Neuville’s 
famous wooden puppets, and the ges- 
tures, the tones and the mannerisms of 
some of the best-known members of the 
club are imitated with a fidelity worthy 
of the genius of.Aristophanes. Of course 
the merriment created by these represen- 
tations is apparently shared in by the 
victims, who, however, not infrequently 
gnash their teeth in secret at the success 
of the mimic’s art. 

On the other side of the Place de 
l’Opéra, just opposite the Grand Hétel— 
which might with truth be called the 
American Hotel—is the small Sharp- 
shooters’. Club, thus named because it 
was founded in 1871 by the corps of the 
Eclatreur Franquetti, all the members 
of which are good riders, sportsmen, 
and especially fencers. Under the pres- 
idency of Baron Rogniat the club has 
become the head-quarters of all lovers 
of fencing, and its sa//e d’armes has al- 
ready a greater reputation than that of 
the neighboring Mirliton. Its manager, 
M. Ferry d’Esclands, is considered the 
first amateur fencer in France. After 
him come M. G. de Borda— nicknamed 
the Swordthrust—M. Ernest Legouvé of 
the French Academy, M. d’Espelete and 
others whose names we have not space 
to enumerate. 

The Yacht Club,-at the corner of the 
Boulevard and the Rue Louis le Grand, 
presided over by Admiral la Ronciére, 
is in the very nature of things unlikely 
ever to rival the London Yachting Club. 
The young Baron Seilliére, who visited 
Philadelphia last year in his yacht, is 
one of the few members owning one of 
these floating cottages; and even in his 
case the entire crew is English. At the 
Yacht Club baccarat is the chief attrac- 
tion, while regattas and yachting general- 
ly are matters of only secondary interest. 

On the Boulevard des Italiens is the 
highly-respectable Club des Chemins-de- 
Fer. Bankers, landowners, wealthy en- 
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gineers, generals on half-pay, senators 
and ex-ministers make up its member- 
ship. Fast young men would as readily 
join it as they would ‘part their hair on 
the side, go to a meeting of the Academy, 
visit the National Library or promenade 
in the Quartier Latin at an hour when a 
man has to be seen on the Bois de Bou- 
logne or witnessing the new ballet. 

On the Place Vendéme let us look in 
at the Cercle de l'Union Artistique, sur- 
named the “ Mirliton,”’ on account of the 
musical tendencies of its members. The 
Union Artistique forms a sort of neutral 
ground for men of the world, men of let- 
ters and artists. On its list of members 
will be found the names of men known 
for the last half century, side by side 
with the names of those who have only 
quite recently attained a certain position 
in the world of art. Meissonier, Gé- 
réme, Cabanel, Carolus Duran, Vibert, 
Détaille are members, and the roll em- 
braces the most eminent musicians, poets 
and sculptors. Count Nieuwekerke, di- 
rector-general of the fine arts under Na- 
poleon III., was for a long time its presi- 
dent. Count d’Osmond, celebrated for his 
sumptuous but eccentric style of living, 
greatly contributed to the prosperity of 
the club. Charming actresses there play 
in pieces which have not yet been acted 
at the theatre, and some of the young 
club-men taking the male parts have 
acquired quite a reputation. You may 
see one of Meilhac and Halévy’s trifles 
acted there: you may hear Massenet’s, 
Guiraud’s or Serpette’s symphonies or 
new operettas. Every year, in the month 
of May, the “ Mirliton” opens its doors 
with a fine exhibition of water-colors, oil- 
paintings and sculpture, all the work of 
its members. The public is admitted by 
cards, and ladies muster at the “ Mirli- 
ton”’ in great force. It is there that thou- 
sands of Parisians behold for the first 
and last time chefs-d’auvre which are 
destined to adorn the galleries of Eng- 
lish and American art-patrons. Meis- 
sonier’s “‘ 1807," Cabanel’s Venus and a 
long array of world-renowned works of 
art by Parisian painters of the present 
day, have been on exhibition at the Mir- 
liton. Gambling takes place at the Mir- 
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liton, but the stakes are not so high as 
at the other clubs, and some masterpiece 
may restore to the artist’s pocket the 
amount of his losses, which is scarcely 
the case with the members of the Jockey 
or Sporting Club. 

On the Boulevard Montmartre, oppo- 
site the Théatre des Variétés, is the 
Grand Cercle, which its own members 
have nicknamed the “Ganaches Club.” 
This is the club of the doctors, great 
merchants and men of business. Bac- 
carat there has to give way to whist, 
boston, and Jdouzllotte, or ‘ five-handed 
loo.” A stone’s throw from the Gana- 
ches, on the Rue Vivienne, is the Cercle 
de France, founded in 1872 by some of 
the Legitimist deputies in order to bring 
together the young men of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, with the Legitimists among 
the Parisian middle class, and to prove 
that the comte de Chambord's elevation 
to the throne would exclude nobody from 
political or social life. The duke of La- 
rochefoucault-Bisaccia, afterward minis- 
ter to England, was its first president. 
There were to be met the bearers of some 
of the greatest names in France—Rohani, 
Luynes, Richelieu, the sons of the mem- 
bers of the Convention of 1793—and there 
too were the representatives of the middle 
class, including the comte de Chambord's 
tailor. This last feature of the Cercle de 
France was the most remarkable. The 
French nobleman is by nature scarcely 
less exclusive than the English peer, and 
yet at this club might be seen any even- 
ing at dinner, seated between the duc 
de Chaulnes and the Prince de Léon, M. 
Susse, whose bronzes and clocks formed 
so conspicuous a feature in the Main 
Building at Philadelphia last year. The 
failure of the attempt to restore the an- 
cient monarchy was naturally a heavy 
blow to the club, but it survived it. Balls 
were given there at which the presence 
of the Orleans princes confirmed the 
fact of the fusion having taken place. 
One of the largest landowners of France, 
the marquis of Verteillac, is at present 
president of the club. 

From the above rapid sketch it will at 
once be perceived that the so-called re- 
actionary element is that which prevails 
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in the Paris clubs. Were the four or five 
thousand members composing these clubs 
called upon to decide the fate of France, 
it is probable that the Republic would be 
almost unanimously overthrown. That 
accomplished, the choice of an occupant 
for the throne would be less easy, and 
Henry V. and Napoleon IV. would prob- 
ably have an equal share of the votes. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it is better to leave 
things as they are, when all club-men are 
agreed in conferring due power and au- 
thority on the four kings of the pack of 
cards. 

There is one essential difference be- 
tween the French and the American 
club-member. In this country the cases 
are rare in which a man, however rich 
he may be, does not go to his office or 
his bank in the daytime. An idle man 
can never be popular in a land where an 
intensity of active life is the prevailing 
characteristic, and hence our clubs are 
chiefly pleasant places to meet in at 
meal-times and to pass the evenings. 
In Paris, on the contrary, the club is 
everything for the busy idlers who so 
often compose it. They would not dream 
of risking the loss of their reputation for 
elegance by work of any kind, and they 
accordingly make the club their real 
home. You may find them stretched on 
the club sofas dozing and smoking at any 
hour of the night or early morn. Suppers 
at 7 A. M. are rather well thought of, and 
the French club-member may often be 
seen retiring to his bedroom at an hour 
at which the American club-man is leav- 
ing home to commence the day's work. 
The more sensible among fashionable 
Parisians leave their club in time to 
rise about ten o’clock in the morning, 
get into the saddle and canter before 
lunch along the avenue of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the alley reserved for ri- 
ders. Getting home about eleven, they 
dress, lunch, pay a few visits, and then 
return at 3 P. M. in winter, at § in sum- 
mer, to the Bois de Boulogne. In the 
afternoon, however, every one is dri- 
ving, and the constant string of carriages 
keeps moving round the lake, and jeal- 
ous glances are cast at the ladies and their 
toilettes, their companions, the horses, the 
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harness and the equipages. The foreign- 
ers who witness this spectacle from. the 
conveyance they have hired can scarce- 
ly realize how mu¢h the young club-men 
find to observe and to talk about in their 
daily round at the Bois. Leaving this 
scene, the fashionable club-member has- 
tens home, dons his evening suit and hur- 
ries off to the club, where sometimes, but 
not often, he looks at the papers. Asa 
rule, these gentlemen hate the newspa- 
pers, and all they read is the Sfor/ or the 
theatrical notices in the Figaro and the 
Gaulois. The club-member thus finds 
out when a new piece is to be acted at 
any of the ten or twelve theatres where 
men of his class can be seen without los- 
ing caste. Managers of theatres general- 
ly send a number of orchestra stalls for 
the first nights of new pieces to the best 
clubs, so as to give a certain prestige to 
their theatre by getting into it on such 
evenings an aristocratic element and 
dress-coats with a rose or gardenia in 
the buttonhole. But if the manager 
knows his business, the exquisite of the 
club knows what is due to his dignity, 
and after tranquilly smoking his post- 
prandial Havana he makes his way to 
the theatre and takes his seat about the 
middle of the second act, of course at- 
tracting every one’s attention. By mid- 
night he is back again at the club, with 
.the information that the piece is execra- 
ble, or, to put it in his own language, z”- 
fecte. Itis rare indeed for a blasé club- 
member to be pleased with a piece unless 
it happen to be some operetta in which 
Judic, Schneider, Théo or Granier —all 
club favorites—displays her charms. As 
for the Théatre Frangais, it was long 
considered unfashionable among club- 
men to go there. Within the last two 
or three years, however, the prince of 
Sagan set the fashion of going there on 
Tuesdays. The object is not to listen 
to the comedies of Moliére or Alexandre 
Dumas, but simply to have a chat with 
the friends you meet there, just as you 
met them formerly at the Théatre Ita- 
lien. The Tuesday pieces might almost 
as well be acted in dumb show, for all the 
heed that is given to the dialogue by the 





occupants of the boxes. It is only when 
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such bright-shining stars as Croizette or 
Sarah Bernhardt are on the stage that 
the conversation is hushed into a re- 
spectful whisper. 

Never expect to find the club-member 
either in a museum or a public library. 
These things have no attraction what- 
ever for him. His promenades on the 
Boulevard never extend beyond the cor- 
ner of the Rue de Richelieu. When he 
does go to the exhibition of pictures— 
the Sa/on—it is only on the opening day, 
and rather to be seen than to see. 


On Wednesday afternoons, about three — 


o'clock, you are pretty safe to find these 
gentlemen: of the clubs in the Rue de 
Ponthieu, at Chéri’s, where packs of 
hounds and race-horses are disposed of 
as regularly as at Tattersall’s in London. 
Besides Chéri’s, the habitués of the clubs 
are frequently to be found in the estab- 
lishments of the various horse-dealers in 
the Champs Elysées. Whether they want 
to buy a horse or not, they are always 
glad to go in and smoke a cigar, lean- 
ing against the horse-boxes. Singular 
as it may appear, it is quite the fashion 
among these busy idlers to get their 
clothes impregnated with the smell of 
the stable. Their passion for horses is 
carried to excess. Thus, for instance, 
the vicomte de T—— had a perfect ma- 
nia for putting on his servants’ liveries, 
going into his stables and rubbing down 
his horses. He generally slept in the 
stables, which he had fitted up with ev- 
ery comfort and luxury. One day, hav- 
ing a horse to sell, he put an advertise- 
ment in the Sfort, and speedily had 
quite a number of amateurs attracted 
by it. Among others was Mr. W—, 
a rich American, well known in Paris 
for the splendor and style of his turn- 
outs. He examined the horse, and find- 
ing a man in livery at his side, request- 
ed him to trot out the animal and show 


its paces. His order was obeyed, and. 


on leaving the stables Mr. W—— toss- 
ed a napoleon to the man he had taken 
for a groom, but who was in reality the 
vicomte himself. ‘The nobleman was so 
delighted at having been taken for a 
lackey that he had the napoleon made 
into a breastpin, and wears it to this 





day, proudly remarking, “It’s the only 
money I ever made in my life.” 

The club-member is a great lover of 
fencing, and for this amusement visits 
the establishments of Merignac, Pons 
neveu and Robert. When not a first- 
class fencer himself, he goes to judge 
of the thrusts and parries of the players, 
make bets and enter into long discus- 
sions as to the value of a certain attack 
and the defence corresponding thereto. 

If there were only ice enough in Paris, 
the club-member would be a good skater, 
The Skating Club at Madrid in the Bois 
de Boulogne is magnificently fitted up 
and replete with every convenience, but 
the climate seems dead against this sport, 
and when by accident there is a frost in 
Paris sufficiently prolonged to allow of 
skating on the club»grounds, it often-hap- 
pens that the most prominent skaters 
are Americans and Russians. There are, 
however, a few Parisians—notably, Mes- 
sieurs Blount and Cartier—whoare known 
for their dexterity on the ice, and who 
have thus acquired a reputation. The 
Skating. Club itself is proverbial for its 
bad luck. Whenever it issues invita- 
tions for a nocturnal féte on the lake, 
with supper, Venetian lanterns, music 
and all the delightful accompaniments, 
a thaw is pretty sure to set in and ren- 
der necessary. an indefinite postpone= 
ment of the féte. This is now so thor- 
oughly understood by the Parisians that 
whenever the thermometer sinks uncom- 
fortably low in Paris the managing com- 
mittee of the club are sure to receive a 
score or two of letters imploring them to 
organize a féte on the ice, the writers view- 
ing this as the most efficacious method for 
securing the benefits of a milder tempe- 
rature. The Skating Club has done all 
in its power to deserve a better fate. All 
around the lake are turrets in which are 
steam -engines, the intersecting jets of 
vapor from which, constantly playing on 
the surface of the ice, keep it together, so 
far as human ingenuity can accomplish 
this object. 

The club-member is passionately fond 
of pigeon- shooting. The club of that 
name, but a stone's throw from the head- 
quarters of the Skating Club, is one of 
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the most flourishing, elegant and exclu- 
sive in all Paris. The ear of the saun- 
terer in the Bois de Boulogne frequently 
catches the ping of the rifles (carbines) 
mingling with the constant roll of the 
carriages and the distant murmurs of the 
plashing cascades. These commingling 
sounds go to make up the harmony of 
the Bois, preferred by the club-member 
to the plaintive melody of the ocean 
or the music of Mozart and Meyerbeer. 
The champion shots at the Pigeon-shoot- 
ing Club are the count de Chateaubriand, 
Prince Poniatowski, M. de St. Clair, M. 
Brinquant and the duc de Rivoli. Mar- 
shal McMahon is known to be an excel- 
lent shot. 

Both hunting and racing enter into the 
category of the amusements of the club- 
member. But there ds a vast difference 
between his method of pursuing these 
sports and that of the club-member of 
the last generation. The old steeple- 
chasing times, the days when gentlemen 
rode their own horses in races—we need 
but recall the names of Talon, Du Bourg, 
Gramont Caderousse — seem gone for 
ever. We havestill Messieurs Roy, Hen- 
nessy, De Nexon and a few others who 
ride occasionally in flat races, but the av- 
erage club-gentlemen have completely 

- left the turfto the professional jockeys, and 
we know of no successors to the count 
de St. Germain, who was killed in a 
steeple-chase at Spa, or to the marquis 
of MacMahon, the marshal’s eldest 
brother, who was killed at the Autun 
steeple-chase. 

As a rule, the Parisian club-member 
has a decided antipathy to the fine arts, 
politics, literature, and every branch of 
science except that of dressing well. 
This difficult science requires severe 
study, considerable experience, and, 
above all, excellent taste on the part of 
the student, ere it can be brought to any 
degree of perfection. Edmond About 
expressed the idea admirably when he 
said, “ The clothes of a fashionable man 
must have the appearance of having 
sprung up as naturally over his body 
as do the leaves that cover a tree.” In 
other words, the agonies of the tailor, 
and the sleepless nights he has passed 
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in seeking to please his customer, must 
result in a costume so thoroughly fault- 
less and correct that it shall appear har- 
mony itself to the outside world. To 
this science, therefore, the Parisian club- 
member devotes himself with all the ar- 
dor of his nature. Unlike his American 
contemporary, he abstains from dia- 
monds in his shirt or cravat. He looks 
upon diamonds as the prerogative of the 
fair sex, destined only to glitter in the 
brilliant light of a ball-room and to set 
off the soft color of a belle or grande 
dame. Few thoughtful men will be in- 
clined to deny that in this respect the 
Parisian man-about-town is in the right. 

Having, however, said thus much of 
the vain and futile existence led by the 
Parisian club-member, we feel bound to 
add that he and his species are too often 
wrongfully made the scapegoats of the 
various scandals cropping up every now 
and then in the French capital. With 
its reputation for gayety and hospitality, 
Paris attracts within its walls reckless 
pleasure-seekers and millionaires from 
all parts of the globe, and it not seldom 
happens that the scandals creating the 
strongest sensation are really due to for- 
eigners. We have already spoken of the 
high play taking place at the Babies’ Club. 
The players on such occasions have been 
mostly foreigners—Poles, Turks or Rus- 
sians. These and many others have. 
helped to build up—shall we not rather 
say, to demolish ?—the reputation of the 
French capital. May it not be truly ob- 
served that the Parisian is like the dog 
in La Fontaine’s fable? The dog, it will 
be recollected, carried in a basket his 
master’s dinner, when he was attacked 
by other dogs. At first he defended 
himself and his basket, but finding that 
he was the weaker, and that the dinner 
would be eagen whether he consented or 
not, he wisely determined on having his 
share with the rest. Everybody goes to 
Paris to be amused, and Paris simply 
takes her share of the amusements with 
the rest. Moreover—looking at the mat- 
ter from a Frenchman’s point of view— 
even the idle and the vicious are in their 
way doing good. They are once more 
circulating the piles of notes and gold 
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which their fathers and grandfathers 
accumulated, and when they ruin them- 
selves they practically acknowledge their 
incapacity for. properly taking care of 
their fortune and employing it for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. They therefore relieve themselves 
of the responsibility by placing it-in oth- 
er hands. They make the money flow 
among the laboring, trading: and indus- 
trial classes, and are probably more use- 
ful in their way to the business interests 
of Paris than is the presence of Queen 
Victoria in London during “the season” 
to the West End tradesmen of the Brit- 
ish capital. 

But we have said enough of the follies 
and weaknesses of what, in reality, forms 
an extremely small proportion of the Pa- 
risian community. The class of idlers 
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we have been speaking of exists, and in 
the foregoing pages we have attempted 
to draw as faithful a picture as possible 
of its life. But it would be a gross injus- 
tice to suppose that the club-member as 
here described represents any other type 
than that of his own species. The mass 
of Parisians and of Frenchmen generally 
are men who work hard with hand or 
brains, and the great thinkers, the artists, 
the men of science of the day, live next 
door to the unproductive beings we have 
spoken of, without so much as bestowing 
a thought on their existence. Excepting 
this small class, the upper classes in 
France are thoroughly educated, and de- 
serve to maintain the legitimate influence 
and authority they possess over the igno- 
rant masses, C. H. HARDING. 
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RT’S worthy worshiper is strong 

To hold his mistress by the hand, 
And, deaf to every siren-song, 

To heed her least command. 


Another, gifted by the gods, 
And thrilling to Art’s touch as he, 
Is swept within the rushing floods 
That bear such melody. 


Ah, two absorbing mistresses 
No mortal heart may duly serve: 
The jealous goddess fails to bless 
A love that dares to swerve. 


And yet, and yet, Art’s hand is cold 
To this so warm I clasp in mine: 
Come, let her count one less in fold, 
And count thou me, beloved, thine! : 
Mary B,. DODGE. 
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A SUPERFLUITY OF NAUGHTINESS. 


i was an evening in early June. I al- 
ways like to be particular about the 
season of the year in describing how 
people felt and what they did, for a 
state of mind that would be normal in 
May would be morbid in November. It 
was twilight, when the concentrated es- 
sence of the early summer day burdens 
the air with sweetness, and the conscious- 
ness of its capacity to quaff but a small 
part of the intoxication proffered it is 
such a vague sweet pain to the heart, 
causing at once a sense of hunger and 
engorgement. 

Sam Randall, as he threaded in and 
out through the groups sauntering along 
the avenue leading to the suburbs, hoped 
the men he passed were as happy as he. 
Of course he knew they were not, for it 
was something new for him. He felt 
vaguely moved toward some scheme for 
making everybody happy, but gave it up 
because he could not imagine how any 
one could be happy save in just his cir- 
cumstances. At length, having got well 
away from the skirts of the city, he turn- 
ed out of the highway into a narrow 
path bordered with shrubbery. His eye 
roved expectantly around, and when, 
walking slower, he had passed a few steps 
beyond a large syringa-bush whose snowy 
flowerets brushed his arm, he paused and 
looked eagerly about. A moment after 
he sprang with a joyful exclamation to 
the side of a tall, sweet-faced girl who 
from the shadow of the bush had been 
watching his perplexity with that rapt, 
tender look that comes into faces bent 
on dear forms unconscious of their gaze. 
The beauty and charm of women often 
seem to chord with the influences of Na- 
ture. As she stood there she looked like 
an incarnation of June. 

A man, unless of a rare self-conceit, 
when he holds a beautiful girl in his 
arms and reads nothing but love and 
self-surrender in her eyes, feels as if there 
must be a mistake somehow. All this 
divine blessing cannot be for him. Sam 





felt that if anybody should rise up and 
boldly charge him with appropriating 
something belonging to his betters, he 
should not have a word to say. He felt 
guilty of profaning a holy thing in touch- 
ing her—of a sort of sacrilege in kissing 
her of which her acquiescence could not 
wholly acquit him. His lips burned on 
hers half in awe, half in passion. Are 
women ever conscious of inspiring this 
feeling, or are they holier than they 
know? The reader must not suppose 
that here is some second Helen. By no 
means. Itis just a pretty dark-eyed girl, 
and this is June, and the strong mascu- 
line passion of idolatry glows in his veins. 

Wandering on, wound in each other's 
arms, they came in sight of the house. 
It was a pretty villa, well sequestered 
from the road, and realized the architect- 
ural ideal which for a lifetime had haunt- 
ed the mind of its master and builder, 
Sam's father. As the young people came 
under the shadow of the building they 
parted, the girl gaining the house by a 
side-entrance, while Sam went in at the 
front. He found his father and mother 
waiting his arrival to sit down to the tea- 
table. Pretty soon the young lady of the 
syringa-bush entered. It is certainly she, 
though the fact is not easy to reconcile 
with the indifferent manner in which she 
greets Sam, and his equally uninterested 
response. It is clear enough that they 
are playing a part. 

The deliberate procrastination and tem- 
porary renunciation of pleasure, with a 
consciousness that it is thereby accumu- 
lating on interest, is in itself a peculiarly 
subtle happiness ; and these two doubt- 
less, in putting on before others an air 
of outward coldness toward each other, 
in resisting the inclination to press one 
another’s hands or to look too long in 
one another's eyes, often experienced in 
the sense of love and happiness in re- 
serve a pleasure the more intense for 
being voluntarily postponed. Human 
nature is essentially thrifty, and in hap- 
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piness as in bank accounts people like to 
feel that they are living on the interest 
without touching the principal. It is a 
luxury, thinking of. this unused capital. 

Her name was Clara. The reader 
doesn’t see why it might not have been 
Belle or Kate or Mary just as well. It al- 
ways does have a sort of arbitrary sound 
when a story-teller announces the name 
of a character. But in life, as well as 
in stories, names of persons always make 
at first hearing a formal, artificial impres- 
sion on the mind. They appear to be 
the pure conventionalities they are. Yet 
most of us probably remember some one 
name that after first striking us in this 
way has come at last to seem the only 
possible, the intrinsically - befitting and 
eternally - foreordained name. Instead 
of an arbitrary sign, it becomes the com- 
pact essence of its wearer—a delicate and 
precious syllable to be rolled as a sweet 
morsel under the tongue, or uttered be- 
fore others with a forced calm while the 
heart secretly exulted. Her name could 
not have been anything but Clara if Sam 
was to have any part in the story. 

She was one of those wards, those 
feminine supernumeraries in families, 
who play so much mischief in novels, 
and sometimes truly enough in life too. 
Years had made her to all intents and 
purposes one of the family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall regarded her as a daugh- 
ter. No one but Sam realized that she 
was not. The stages of the process by 
which the indefinite article changed to 
the definite, by which from being a wo- 
man she became to him the woman, are 
fortunately a common experience, and 
scarcely need be hinted at. “ Fortunate- 
ly,” I say, for if the experience were not 
common it would be incredible. 

One day it was strangly borne in upon 
him as he glanced across the table that 
she had beautiful brown eyes. He found 
himself musing over the marvel of eyes 
as if he had never studied optics. He 
began to regard her with a vague com- 
placency far enough removed from pas- 
sion, or even anything personal. When- 
ever she left the room he felt a lack, and 
in her absence a disposition to praise her 
whenever he could lead the conversation 
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to the subject. Later he was surprised to 
note his increased cheeriness and good- 
temper in business and at home. Work 
was taken up with alacrity, slight things 
no longer vexed him. Like the yet un- 
risen sun, love a long time before - its 
dawning irradiates life with its light. 

But Sam at last saw how it was. And 
then a great question struck him. It had 
become a supreme necessity that she 
should love him, but it was only a chance 
in a thousand that she did. It was con- 
siderably more than that, but he did not 
see it so, and accordingly when he could 
no longer question that her eyes were 
given to lingering on his, and that their 
moods and actions finely corresponded, 
he felt in his heart that a miracle had been 
wrought in his behalf. Perhaps he was 
not far wrong, either, only it is a com- 
mon miracle. Since then their innocent 
intrigue had gone on. To their love the 
zest of secrecy was added, and their fur- 
tive kisses and stolen interviews possess- 
ed a double charm. They anticipated, 
of course, that their relations would be- 
come public some time or other, but they 
were already perfectly happy, and not in- 
clined to risk the subtle fragrance of their 
sweet romance by bringing it from the 
shadow where it had sprung up into the 
garish sunlight. 

As the family rose from the table, Mrs. 
Randall said to her husband, “If I put 
on my things, will you go over to the 
Tuttles’ with me? They have called on 
us twice since we were in there, and we 
ought to go.” 

Like most husbands, Mr. Randall left 
the management of the family social 
debit-and-credit account to his wife, and 
made calls and gave dinners at her dic- 
tation in the same unquestioning spirit in 
which he signed the cheques for house- 
hold expenses which she brought him. 
So he assented on this occasion — not, 
indeed, eagerly, but as to a point not to 
be appealed from. 

As they went out together shortly after, 
Mrs. Randall gave a parting glance into 
the library. Clara was sitting by one 
side of the table demurely engaged with 
some feminine task. Sam by the farther 
side was sunk in the depths of an easy- 
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chair, and still further busied in the pe- 
rusal of the money market. “ You must 
entertain him while we're gone,” said 
Mrs. Randall. 

“T’ll try to,” was Clara’s serious reply. 

The front door banged to, the news- 
paper fluttered to the floor and two pairs 
of eyes met as by preconcerted signal. 

“You don’t mind my taking a comfort- 
able stare, do you?” said Sam. “Itisso 
long since I have had an uninterrupted 
opportunity.” 

Love is the end of vanity, and the com- 
placency of a girl in her lover's glances 
is not their testimony to her beauty, but 
his love. We may smile at a fancy-free 
maiden prinking before her mirror, but 
there is something deeply touching in 
the same solicitude for personal appear- 
ance when it is to please another. The 
selfishness has gone out of the thought. 
The pleasure she feels at the admiration 
of the stranger and the lover are not dif- 
ferent in degree, but in kind. 

“Speaking of the Tuttles,” Sam went 
on, seating himself on an ottoman at 
Clara's feet, which she knew meant that 
she was to ruffle his hair with her fingers 
—‘‘speaking of the Tuttles, don’t you 
think there must be some kind of a sup- 
plementary heaven somewhere to reward 
the good deeds people do unwittingly? 
Think how we are indebted to that es- 
timable family to-night! It is two weeks 
since we had an evening together.” 

“Except the other night, when we went 
to evening meeting,” said she. 

“And that just illustrates what I was 
talking about,” Sam went on. “You 
know there weren’t more than half a 
dozen people there, and the minister 
looked rather discouraged. If he had 
known what a blessing the service was 
to us, now! And the people that stayed 
away too—what a quiet, undisturbed 
time there in the dark corner we owed 
to them!” 

The last words bubbled through a gag 
of white fingers. It is surprising how 
pious maidens will receive with but a 
mild admonition sacrilegious remarks 
from certain young men which they 
would find shocking from other lips. It 
is so easy for themselves to join repre- 
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hension of the sin with love for the sin- 
ner that they take it for granted the re- 
cording angel will feel the same way; 
which is an unsafe inference. 

Then they fell to talking of all manner 
of common things. They were much 
too much in love to talk about that. 
Their love was manifest rather by the 
power it had to invest. with the deepest 
interest for each the most trifling say- 
ings and doings of the other. She told 
about her little daily interests, and Sam 
would gravely ask her opinion about busi- 
ness matters of which she knew no more 
than the man in the moon. He knew 
she didn’t, and so did she, but he would 
have liked to hear her opinion on any- 
thing in creation, and she would have 
liked to give it, not because the opinion 
was hers, but because the question was 
his. At length the conversation flagged, 
and they fell to looking long and intent- 
ly at each other with faces paling and 
flushing. P 

Sam rose to his feet as if to shake off 
the fascination before it grew stronger, 
and the voices of passing serenaders at- 
tracted them both to the window. The 
harmonicon is an instrument that sounds 
maudlin by daytime, but nothing chords 
so well with summer nights. Engrossed 
with the tumult in their own hearts and 
the music without, they did not hear the 
front door as it opened and closed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Randall, not finding their friends 
at home, had returned thus early. Mrs. 
Randall, without laying off her hat, enter- 
ed the library to tell her story. Looking 
around for some trate of its late occu- 
pants, she saw figures partially conceal- 
ed by the lace curtains of the window 
and heard the low murmur of voices. 
Hastily stepping thither, she raised the 
curtains. 

They were not doing anything in par- 
ticular that need have convicted them of 
being lovers. It was rather the guiltiness 
of their look than any obvious ground for 
it, the suddenness with which they start- 
ed away from each other than anything 
compromising in their previous attitude, 
that to Mrs. Randall's feminine percep- 
tion told the whole story ina flash. The 
most remarkable amount of blindness to 
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a state of facts is not inconsistent with a 
very sudden insight into the whole case 
when once the key is given. If the two 
had not really been lovers, their situation 
would have signified nothing. It was the 
consciousness of their true relation which 
so spoke through their mien as to impress 
the truth upon Mrs. Randall, though by 
just what evidence she would have been 
puzzled to describe. Mr. Randall, com- 
ing into the room, joined the group, 
though to his dull masculine compre- 
hension it was not quite clear what was 
going on. 

It is rather an interesting question what 
there is in being in love which makes 
people shamefaced, but there is no doubt 
about the fact. And it is another odd 
thing that when people suddenly burst 
upon you while engaged in some perhaps 
quite justifiable occupation, assuming 
that they have caught you at something 
nefarious, you are momentarily thrown 
on the defensive and made to feel like a 
culprit. So it was not surprising that 
Sam for a moment lost his self-posses- 
sion on being so suddenly roused from 
this dream of passion to such an embar- 
rassing scene in real life. Poor Clara! 
her embarrassment was cruel. She could 
only cover her burning face with her 
hands, while hot tears found their way 
through her fingers and fell upon the 
carpet. Itwas but foramoment. Quick- 
ly recovering himself, Sam cut short the 
tableau by dryly stating that they had 
engaged themselves to be married. 

What would have followed must re- 
main matter of conjecture, for at this 
moment, not a little to the relief of two 
of the party, the door-bell rang, and the 
group had barely time to indue their 
company faces when callers were an- 
nounced. In the diversion which this 
caused Clara disappeared. With the 
best of intentions, Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dall could not avoid ‘appearing preoc- 
cupied, and the callers soon’ took their 
leave. 

“This has been an evening of sur- 
prises,” said Sam with an affectation of 
vivacity. ‘What do you think of my 
matrimonial project ?” , 

It is doubtful if anybody ever receives 
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the first intimation of a near friend's pro- 
posed marriage, unless it happen to be 
something they have been working for, 
without a feeling of unpleasant surprise. 
It is a sudden shock and a threat to the 
permanence of old relations. It is even 
felt as a slight by the person’s friends 
that an outsider should have so taken 
precedence of them all. Especially must 
parents feel a peculiar shock when an 
only son, as Sam was, informs them that 
he is going to take a step that, however 
its effects may be mitigated by special 
expedients, is still the beginning of a 
separation of his life from theirs and its 
turning toward a newcentre. Of a sud- 
den they see endangered family relations 
and a status which they had as much 
reckoned on as the continuance of their 
own individual lives. They may be par- 
doned if for a moment marriage seem 
to them a sort of death and cruel as the 
grave, breaking off family ties, separating 
closest companionships, sacrificing the 
old life, with which their lives are inex- 
tricably bound up, for the sake of a new 
life on which the wedded pair alone 
enter. 

Sam’s parents were not more unrea- 
sonable than other parents, but the dis- 
closure of his relations with Clara had 
taken them as much by surprise as a 
thunderbolt out of .a clear sky. Their 
feeling was rather a vague sense of in- 
superable objections than any particular 
objection. Mr. Randall sat for the most 
part silent during the ensuing conversa- 
tion, looking very grave. After the first 
surprise was over he would have been 
far too practical-minded a man to think 
of thwarting his son in such a matter. 
Men know each other much better than 
women know them, and, although com- 
monly accounted more combative, they 
are too wise to oppose themselves to 
men’s settled tastes and actions as moth- 
ers and wives are constantly doing. They 
recognize that they must bear with ob- 
jectionable things in other men, but only 
exceptionally sensible women ever think 
twice before undertaking to set right or 
make over their husbands and sons, 

Mrs. Randall was naturally very im- 
pulsive, and now, without reflecting that 
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her own second thought would condemn 
such a course, she gave free expression 
to her alarm and grief. She did not 
bring forward any particular objection, 
and evidently had none. It was clear 
that her feeling was two-thirds merely 
the result of the shock of the news to 
her nerves, and would wear away after 
a little while. But Sam, as he sat there 
feebly responding to a torrent of re- 
proaches, expostulations and tears, was 
not in a mood to take a philosophical 
view of the matter. He felt deeply em- 
barrassed and awkward and miserable. 
He was exasperated, and yet could not 
have the satisfaction of being angry with 
anybody, for he was not so selfish as not 
to feel for his mother. He was sorry for 
her, sorry for himself, solicitous for Clara’s 
position, and withal of course determin- 
ed to have his own way. Altogether, he 
found the situation unendurable. The 
prospect of weeks and months of that 
sort of thing—and he didn’t see how it 
was to be avoided—would be intolerable, 
especially the prospect that Clara would 
be exposed to any pressure on the sub- 
ject. Of course, any such thing as actual 
parental compulsion in such a matter was 
not to be apprehended in these days, but 
moral pressure might be as unpleasant 
if not as effectual, especially in view of 
Clara’s position in the family. A shock- 
ing bore seemed inevitable—a family 
estrangement not unlikely. Things were 
in an uncommonly bad tangle. Some 
stroke of genius was plainly needed which 
should restore family harmony on the 
new basis. Sam grew abstracted: he 
pondered, he cogitated. At length a 
smile hovered doubtfully over his face, 
as if uncertain of its warrant, to become 
established a moment after as the vague 
look in his eye changed to the glint of 
resolve. 

“What are you smiling at, Sam ?” said 
his mother querulously. 

“Was I?” he asked innocently. Then 
rising, he continued, “There is no use 
talking any longer this evening, I sup- 
pose, but I should like to speak with you 
in this room to-morrow morning about 
half an hour before breakfast. The 
matter may assume a different aspect by 





daylight. Good-night: I am going out 
for a stroll.” With this Sam left the 
room, took his hat and went out. :; 

A couple of hours later he returned to 
the house. There was still a light in the 
library, but he went up stairs as if to his 
chamber, Clara’s room was on the sec- 
ond floor, and he tapped gently on the 
door. He heard the rustle of a dress, 
and she softly opened it. Witha gesture 
of silence he drew her into the hall. 

“Oh, Sam, what will they think of 
me ?”’ she whispered, trying to choke the 
sobs which shook her form. 

People will think of odd things at odd 
times, and as Sam pressed his lips to her 
wet cheeks and tremulous lips, he thought 
how well tears and kisses mingled. What 
he said was, “ You foolish little cry-baby, 
is it despairing you are? I'm going to 
teach you another tune. The thing went 
off like a ten-cent romance — obdurate 
parents and all that sort of thing. Now, 
I’ve no notion for the réle of disappoint- 
ed lover, and propose, if there is going 
to be any of this utterly superfluous ro- 
mance about it, that we contribute our 
share. There is only one way of escaping 
an awful bore. Let's get married to- 
night.” 

“Married! to-night!” she exclaimed 
in bewilderment. 

“Well, why not to-night?” said he. 
“You know it’s better late than never.” 

“But it’s so sudden !”’ she said. 

“People always quote that as an ob- 
jection,” protested Sam, “though I don’t 
see what there is objectionable in a thing 
being sudden. _I believe in never putting 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, 
and we can get married to-day. I've ar- 
ranged everything. In afew hours, when 
all is quiet, we will take a little excursion, 
be married, and in the morning be mas- 
ters of the situation. They won't be hard 
to reconcile. People don’t quarrel with 
facts. It’s as easily done as falling off a 
log. The most audacious thing is always 
the easiest.” 

Perhaps she ought to have said no, 
but she was very much in love and ut- 
terly miserable, and so at last, by way 
of answer, she whispered, hiding her 
head on his shoulder, “I am yours any- 
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way, and I suppose you can take me 
when you please. I have no right to 
keep you out of your own.” 

Sam stood silent for a moment, struck 
with that accusing sense of unworthiness 
which true men always feel when receiv- 
ing the proof of a woman's devotion, and 
finally answered with a kiss that was at 
once an act of homage and the seal of 
appropriation. They compared watches, 
and Sam gained his room on the third 
floor just as he heard his father’s step 
ascending to his chamber. 

There were yet three hours to wait. 
He took off his watch and: laid it before 
him on the table. Never time passed so 
slowly. He felt that the slightest acci- 
dent might turn this masterly piece of 
strategy into a ludicrous fiasco. Of course 
that would not matter so much on his 
own account—the risk would add a very 
relishable zest so far as he was concern- 
ed — but the zest of danger turns into 
a very uncomfortable feeling when the 
danger involves a friend. Clara had 
entrusted herself to him, and a blunder 
would leave her in a cruel position. In 
spite of the numerous cigars with which 
he sought to calm his nerves, he was al- 
most trembling with anxiety when at last 
one o'clock chiming from the distant city 
bells warned him it was time. But ner- 
vous constitutions like Sam’s have one 
compensation. Whatever agonies of ap- 
prehension may have been suffered, ner- 
vousness becomes nerve the moment the 
critical enterprise is undertaken. Just as 
he was about to leave the room an idea 
struck him. Stepping to the towel-rack, 
he took a couple of towels and quickly 
muffled his shoes with them. Then tak- 
ing two more under his arm, he stepped 
into the dark hall. 

Sam was one of those people who have 
a knack for finding their way around in 
the dark, having been apparently origin- 
ally cut out for blind folks and received 
eyes by an oversight. He had often felt 
that he had a large undeveloped knack 
for burglarious performances going to 
waste through worldly circumstances un- 
favorable to its exercise. As he felt his 
way down stairs he smiled to think how 


like a thief he felt. Burglary would be 
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excellent sport if it were only a joke, and 
as it is burglars must have some good 
times. There is something so fascina- 
ting in the sense of security given by the 
closely-enveloping darkness: there is a 
feeling of power and opportunities in the 
thought that yours is the only waking 
mind in the vicinity which is a real men- 
tal stimulus. Cats-know what's fun. 

Sam felt in high spirits by the time 
he had tiptoed down to the next floor. 
Clara’s door was ajar, and as he ap- 
proached she breathed his name. 

“All right—lots of fun,’’ he whispered 
in her ear. But her hand trembled, and 
she evidently was not taking the matter 
as ajoke. But kisses from the right per- 
son are the panacea for feminine ills, and 
she revived somewhat. What was Sam 
thinking of? He had taken her foot on 
his knee and seemed to be putting on 
skates. 

“What in the world are you doing ?” 
she whispered. 

“Muffling your shoes,” he replied. 

The gas was burning dimly in the low- 
er hall, and they came down without 
mishap. A disposition to look at each 
other is of course the well-known gen- 
eral sign that people are lovers, but a 
particular sign is the invariable way in 
which their eyes seek each other, as if 
for reassurance, after having been tem- 
porarily in darkness. Clara’s face had 
a rather tragical expression, but caught 
a watery little smile from Sam’s merry 
look. As for him, he had no idea girls 
took elopements so seriously. But when 
she sat on the hall sofa to have the tow- 
els taken off, the comic features of the 
occasion overcame them both with a fit 
of silent laughter. ; 

“What larks !” whispered Sam. 

He devoted about a minute and a half 
to the lock of the front door, which had 
a trick of grating, and then they stepped 
out upon the walk. He fastened the 
door just ajar with a handkerchief, so as 
not to be delayed in reopening it. For 
that night he would take the risk of burg- 
lars. Any other night he would by no 
means have done so reckless a thing; 
but it seemed to him impossible that two 
such extraordinary events in the family 
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history as an elopement and a burglary 
should coincide. Of course it was a pure 
superstition, but everybody has the same 
sort of feeling. 

The moon was an hour high, having 
risen at midnight, so that the moon-day 
was like an afternoon without a morning. 
As they walked down the grassy path, 
the dewy glistening grass, the sweet sum- 
mer air fragrant with fruit-blossoms, and 
the glamour of the night landscape, gave 
Clara a dreamland feeling, and with it 
some of the boldness of adreamer. Her 
spirits rose to the occasion. 

They paused involuntarily at the sy- 
ringa-bush, their trysting-place and the 
memorial of the sweet lovers’ life they 
were leaving behind. There was in both 
their hearts a feeling almost of regret. 
Sam felt as if he ought to say something 
poetical, but couldn’t get the feeling quite 
defined. ; 

“It seems as if it were an age in an- 
other life that we were here last,” said 
Clara, plucking a flower and putting it 
in her hair. 

“Poor little bride, without wedding- 
gown, jewels or orange-flowers!’’ said 
Sam tenderly. 

Where the path entered the highway 
stood a carriage awaiting them. Sam 
gave the coachman a direction: they 
entered and rolled away. 

“Are you sure we're doing nothing 
wrong?’ whispered Clara, losing heart 
again. 

“Well, yes, I am very sure,”’ Sam an- 
swered. “If we haven't a right to get 
married in the manner we prefer, it 
would be hard to say in what particular 
we have any right to suit ourselves. 
We're just taking the liberty of helping 
ourselves to each other, instead of wait- 
ing to be married by our friends. Per- 
haps it isn't good manners, but that is 
the worst that can be said.” And then 
he explained that the marriage to-night 
was to be only a civil marriage before a 
magistrate—‘ merely to clench our en- 
gagement and put that beyond risk, you 
see. Afterward we will have a regula- 
tion wedding with three ministers, if you 
say so.” This seemed to relieve her mind 
very much. 
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The carriage meanwhile had entered 
the city, and finally stopped before the 
sombre walls of a huge stone building, 
whose numerous apartments were let out 
as offices and lodgings. Sam proceeded 
to ring up the janitor. A man of many 
wrinkles was the janitor, as janitors are 
wont to be to untimely visitors. But he 
had evidently been tipped for the occa- 
sion, and on recognizing Sam was very 
polite. ‘Up two flights to the right,” he 
said, and showed them the foot of the 
staircase. As they were climbing the 
stairs Sam explained: “I am bringing 
you here because an old friend, who 
happens to be a magistrate, rooms here. 
Our secret, if we care to keep it one, is 
perfectly safe with him.” 

“T needn’t take off my veil, need I?” 
said she. 

“No,” he replied: “it would disturb 
his bachelor serenity to no purpose.” 

The room they entered in response to 
a loud “Come in!” was luxuriously but 
very miscellaneously furnished. A piano 
was on one side of the room, and a gui- 
tar stood in a corner. A pair of foils 
and boxing-gloves hung over the chim- 
ney-piece, from the middle of which a 
skull grinned. Spoils from European 
antiquary - shops, relics of every age, 
including an arsenal of mediaeval arms, — 
hung around the room. Pictures of the 
most diverse styles and subjects covered 
every possible spot upon the walls. Some 
of them, indeed, had been turned toward 
the wall from an apprehension on the 
part of their owner that they might not 
accord with the severe canons of femi- 
nine taste. There had plainly been an 
attempt to reduce the confused lumber 
of books, papers, magazines, pipes, boots, 
hats, etc. to some sort of order, but the 
effort had only got far enough to show that 
order struggling with chaos presents more 
confusion than chaos undisturbed. The 
master of the room was a fine-looking 
man of thirty, who, having studied the 
rudiments of various professions, arts 
and sciences, had been able to settle 
himself to the pursuit of none. Gifted 
with rather versatile talents, he was trou- 
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art would give him the best start in life 
and afford the best play for his powers. 
In making up his mind on this point he 
bade fair to linger upon the threshold 
of the busy world, looking for the best 
chance to jump into the throng, until his 
jumping days were over. In the law he 
had attained the degree of attorney, and 
even had obtained a commission as jus- 
tice of the peace, which had not yet ex- 
pired. It was the latter fact which had 
procured him the present visit. 

Having effected the necessary intro- 
ductions, Sam said, ‘‘ You'll excuse us, old 
fellow, if we limit our present call strictly 
to matters of business. Itis already after 
three, and we should be glad to have you 
do what you can for us right off.” 

Mr. Bridges—that was the versatile 
gentleman’s name—thereupon stood up 
—he had put on a dress-coat for the occa- 
sion—and spoke the fateful words—words 
which, whether spoken in an attorney's 
office or a church, are generally very 
feebly appreciated at the time by those 
most nearly concerned, on account of 
various distracting thoughts and circum- 
stances. The words probably made more 
impression upon Clara under the circum- 
stances than they would have done at a 
more conventional wedding, for she felt 
that she depended solely upon their vir- 
tue for the marrying efficacy of the cere- 
mony. 

Mr. Bridges had regarded the whole 
transaction as a sort of lark, and having 
been forewarned several hours before by 
Sam, had, in the kindness of his jovial 
heart, foraged around among the grocery- 
shops in the interval for the materials of 
a little collation, to which, disposed upon 
a.side-table, he now invited the wedded 
pair. ‘‘ This is rather an early, wedding- 
breakfast,’ said he, “but after making 
such a night of it you will need some- 
thing.” 

Sam insisted on Clara's eating a little, 
after which they bade Mr. Bridges good- 
bye. Sam squeezed his hand with a vio- 
lence eloquent of thanks, and they left 
him to muse in his favorite aimless fash- 
ion upon how jolly it must be to be fol- 
lowed around by a pair of such eyes as 
he had just married Sam to. 
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It was half-past four, and the sun was 
just brightening the eastern horizon, 
when the carriage left them at the path- 
way again. Regard for truth compels 
me to state that they did not feel nearly 
so romantic as when starting out a few 
hours before. They were both fagged 
out and very sleepy, nor in any case is 
the early morning a season favorable to 
romance. Sam hoped Clara was too 
sleepy to observe how sleepy he was, 
and she trusted likewise in him; and 
the faith of both was justified. 

Arrived at the front door, they found 
the handkerchief undisturbed, and en- 
tering softly parted at Clara’s door. Sam 
made as if he would have entered with 
her, and laughed at her startled expres- 
sion: “I just wanted to remind you that 
you are my wife—that'’s all this time. I 
know you don’t call it marrying till we’ve 
had the minister, and until then we will 
only consider it as a sort of doubly-guar- 
anteed engagement; only mind, I’m not 
going to wait long.” It was full five min-- 
utes before he loosed her from his em- 
brace, so delightful did he find the novel 
sensation of proprietorship in her. 

On reaching his room, Sam threw him- 
self on the sofa for a few hours’ rest, and 
woke barely in time to keep the appoint- 
ment he had made the night before for 
a morning interview with his father and 
mother. It was not a long one. 

“T come,” said Sam with a beaming 
expression, in spite of some inward trep- 
idation, “to crave the parental blessing 
upon myself and wife. Clara and I took 
the liberty of getting married last night 
after you went to bed.” And with that 
he handed over the marriage certificate. 
As they were mechanically looking over 
the paper with an air of considerable be- 
wilderment, Sam said, ‘“* You know-a man 
must really suit himself and act for him- 
self when it comes to marrying, and in 
doing as I have done my idea was only 
to avoid the family misunderstanding 
that might result from leaving such a 
question open.” 

“Well, Sam,” replied his father, with 
rather a queer expression of face, “I sup- 
pose you think you have done something 
rather smart; but the fact is, you and 
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Clara lost your night’s sleep for noth- 
ing, and I shall have to find some other 
use for that five-thousand-dollar cheque 
I had intended for a wedding - present. 
Your mother and I had no serious notion 
of opposing your marriage. - We couldn’t 
hinder it if we wanted to, and on the 
whole perhaps you couldn't have done 
better. Clara is a good girl, though I 
should have thought she would have 
had more sense than to consent to such 
a piece of nonsense. We were a little 
taken by surprise last night — that’s 
all.” 

Sam, who had been braced for a scene, 
felt rather cheap at this turn of affairs. 
It may be doubted if he would not have 
preferred the scene. Mrs. Randall, who 
had come down stairs prepared for the 
réle of indulgent parent, and quite dis- 
posed to make the young folks happy, 
positively cried with vexation at the dis- 
appointment: “And I was going to let 
Clara have my wedding-dress to be mar- 
- ried in, you foolish boy !” 

Sam saw a chance, and said, “ Well, it 
is not too late for that—or the cheque, 
either,” he added with a grin toward his 
father. “This marriage last night was 
only de bene esse—a makeshift of a jus- 
tice’s marriage merely for the emergency 
—and Clara and I have agreed not to 
call it anything till we’ve been regularly 
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married by the minister. So we'll just 
ignore the night’s job and start fresh.” 
Mrs. Randall was immensely relieved 
at this view of the matter, and admitted 
that there was no harm done, after all. 
In response to Sam’s anxious request, 
she went up stairs to relieve Clara’s sus- 
pense, and found that young woman in 
her dew-bedraggled dress sound asleep 
on the sofa in her room, and somewhat 
slow to be persuaded when she woke up 
that the whole thing was not a-dream. 
The only penalty imposed upon the run- 
away couple was being made the butt of 
Mr. Randall’s jests at the breakfast-table. 
The wedding took place a month after- 
ward. It would have been postponed 
longer if the ladies could have had their 
way, but Sam flourished the certificate of 
marriage and threatened to take posses- 
sion of his wife by his legal title if he were 
put off any longer. Mr. Bridges was a 
guest, but Clara, who chose to altogether 
ignore those midnight nuptials, insisted 
on being freshly introduced to him, though 
he caught a twinkle in her eye when she 
said she was “charmed to make his ac- 
quaintance.”’ So well had the secret been 
kept that, of all the guests who admired 
the modest self- possession of the bride, 
Mr. Bridges alone ascribed it to any pre- 
vious experience in the same rdle. 
EDWARD BELLAMY. 
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GOOD old lady of my acquaintance, 

after getting rather confused over 
owl-faced Athenas and terra-cotta hedge- 
hogs, and then reading about the cow- 
headed Juno from Mycenz, informed 
me that she hoped, whatever Schliemann 
did, he wouldn’t fetch up the old beast 
with seven heads and ten horns that the 
Scarlet Woman rode, but she believed 
he would before he got through. This 
old lady is the only naturalist, if I may 
so call her, whom I have heard express 
a professional interest in the excavations. 
Yet Schliemann’s work in the Troad gives 





to naturalists at least one fact of much 
interest. He uncovered, in the ruins of 
Troy, and in those of the city under Troy, 
several toads, that hopped into the day- 
light somewhat surprised, no doubt, but 
evidently possessing all the health and 
happiness of ordinary toads, I have al- 
ways taken with great allowance—the 
books of reference tell us to do so—the 
tough stories about toads jumping out of 
igneous rocks and the hearts of growing © 
trees ; but if a toad can live more than 
three thousand years, buried nearly fifty 
feet with the ruins of five cities on his 
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back, he is tougher than the stories are, 
and we may as well believe them all. 
It would seem that these must. have fed 
exclusively on the vapors of a dungeon. 
The fancy that these mysterious crea- 
tures have been guarding Priam’s crown- 
jewels for three thousand years like ugly 
little gnomes, to say nothing of the jew- 
els in their own heads, is somewhat dis- 
turbed by Schliemann’s English editor, 
who thinks that they wriggled down from 
the surface, through cracks in the débris 
and earth, when they were “tadpoles.” 


- Waiving the question whether it is guzte 


the thing to call any batrachian a tadpole 
unless he be a frog, the explanation is 
inadequate. They could not have found 
their way to a depth of nearly fifty feet 
through the ruins of five cities. Prob- 
ably, when Troy and the older city fell, 
some of their toads burrowed sufficient- 
ly under the walls and foundations to 
escape death from the great heat of 
the conflagrations, and continued to find 
there food and air enough to enable 
them to live and propagate while Egypt 
passed away, Greece rose and fell, Rome 
grew and faded, Charlemagne became 
almost..a myth, and a new world came 
to light whose California sent Schlie- 
mann to keep his appointment with the 
uncontaminated descendants of those 
blue - blooded or cold-blooded Darda- 
nians, and come to .the rescue after 
Troy itself had been relegated to the 
clouds) We may call that patience 
on a monument. What an aristocracy 
these liberated fellows could found ! 
Their ancestors were indeed the com- 
panions of heroes and gods, and no 
upstart toad could deny it. 

The admirers of Tennyson’s Gnone 
cannot read it now without thanking Dr. 
Schliemann. It was published in 1832, 
when the future discoverer of Troy: was 
ten years old. That was the year in 
which the boy, while the Schliemanns 
were living at Kalkhorst, showed how 
the ruling dream of his life already pos- 
sessed him by handing his father, as a 
Christmas gift, a crude essay on the Tro- 
jan war. The theory of Chevalier had 
been for forty years before the world, 
but it would seem that the poet had not 





lost faith in the old tradition which placed 
Troy where Schliemann found it: 

Behind the valley, tc ,»most Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning; but in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilion’s columned citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 
The exquisite stud} he makes of Ida— 
in his verse one of the choicest bits of 
landscape ever painted with words—in- 
dicates that he must have considered 
the site of Ilion with equal nicety. But 
is it Hissarlik or Bunarbashi? He is 
delightfully vague enough to satisfy the 
believers in either. Bunarbashi cannot 
be seen from Gargarus, but he eludes 
this by declining to cornpel the gazet to 
stand on Gargarus. Let us give him the 
credit of knowing all about it in 1832, and 
meaning Hissarlik. Had a certain ap- 
prentice in a Fiirstenberg grocery, a cer- 
tain cabin-boy on a Hamburg merchant- 
man, told the coming laureate that he 
would one day make prophecy of these 
lines, and truly reveal to the gazer from 
Gargarus, could his eye but be sharp 
enough to distinguish them, not indeed 
a columned ‘citadel which never existed, 
but the ruins of such structures as did 
exist in sacred Ilion, the poet would prob- 
ably have deigned no other answer than 
the further quotation : 

Rise and go 

Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 

Talk with the wild Cassandra. 

Mr. Felton, who probably gave the 
subject a more thorough and enlighten- 
ed study than any other American, ac- 
cepted Bunarbashi decidedly and com- 
pletely. It seems almost a pity that so 
much acute learning and logic as have 
been expended to establish Troy at Bu- 
narbashi should be overturned by a 
“blind tradition” and a spade. In read- 
ing all that can be quoted on the side 
of Chevalier, one who never took either 
side is inclined to think that Homer was 
in the same fix as Tennyson, and could 
not satisfy us because he was not satisfied 
himself. Probably there were Chevaliers 
and schoolmasters in his day who talked 
to him about it till they made him see 
the absurdity of following a “blind tra- 
dition,” and got him to put Troy where 
it ought to be, whether it was there or 
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not, We flatter ourselves that in several 
particulars we now know more about the 
city than Homer did, and why not agree 
that the site of it is one of them? He 
is dead and gone. We can safely trans- 
fer our ignorance to his shoulders; and 
by holding that he had Bunarbashi in 
his mind's eye, while the town of which 
he sung was buried in the plain, all par- 
ties can vindicate themselves and save 
the reputation of the learned. With all 
reverence for real wisdom, one can but 
be reminded, in the long history of this 
controversy, of the story told by certain 
graceless students of their good old pro- 
fessor, who studied for twenty years over 
a strange Greek accent, and then found 
out it was a fly-speck. 

Dr. Schliemann and General di Ces- 
nola, by revealing the inadequacy of 
such English nouns as “relics,” and the 
desirability of one so comprehensive that 
it will apply to all the things unearthed 
and indicate that they have been ex- 
humed, cause us to feel the want of a 
new word. Our need is not likely to 
abate, judging from the way in which 
the doctor is going on. His mother- 
tongue furnishes the obvious one. The 
newspapers will find Ausgrabungen — 
things dug up—a useful substitute for 
some of the phrases they now employ, 
and for the rather hard-worked “relics.” 
Let them adopt it before they manufac- 
ture a worse one. 

It is not too early to say that the world 
has accepted Schliemann’s leading opin- 
ion, and believes that he found the city 
whose fate inspired the /Zad. The world 
is composed of scholars and other peo- 
ple. The other people often meddle with 
what belongs to the scholars. The latter 
have illuminated the question of Troy 
until those who do not give their lives 
to letters will follow Schliemann’s evi- 
dence for themselves. His later success 
at Mycenez is giving him his own way 
as to the main question in the former 
case. And a commentary on the way 
of the world it is to see the fame and 
consideration that are now awarded him 
for this comparatively trifling sequel, and 
then to look back a few years and see 
the heroism, the toil, the generosity on 
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his part, and the doubts, the coolness, 
the indifference, the hostility, the paucity 
of visible reward, which preceded this. 
Magnificent as his present work is, the 
perverse world is making him most fa- 
mous for one of his least achievements. 
What would the world and the Greek 
tragedians have cared about Agamem- 
non or his tomb if he had not command- 
ed the Greek armies before Troy ? Schlie- 
mann did more for the name of Agamem- 
non at Hissarlik than he can do at My- 
cenz. It is easy for him to work with 
enthusiasm now, under the glad eyes of 
all the world. But that journey from the 
streets of Amsterdam to Priam’s palace! 
The day when he pretended to be sick, 
that he might be taken to a public hes- 
pital to get something to eat, and the day 
when not only an enlightened king takes 
him by the hand, but the king of the 
land whose glories have so filled his life! 
After all, the rarest treasure he has given 
us is his own example. ‘Judged by mod- 
ern standards, how the heroic figures he 
has rehabilitated dwindle beside his own! 

Instead of becoming another apple of 
discord, Schliemann will be the greatest 
of peacemakers, if he did have to fight 
for the office. Passing by the ink-stain- 
ed warriors who believed there was a 
Troy and those who believed there was 
none, those who believed it was about 
the foot of Ida and those who believed 
it was at New llium, the sensible obser- 
vers who have been satisfied that the 
tad was neither a sun-myth nor a his- 
tory, but that it was both—that the com- 
poser took what mythology served his 
purpose, Asiatic, Egyptian or Greek, and 
recrystallized it around a comparatively 
fresh nucleus of fact—can now draw their 
lines between the fable and the reality 
with encouraging certainty. Schliemann 
is the literary Winkelried who gathered 
some sharp pens to his breast and open- 
ed the way to countless reconciliations. 
What with his pick and spade, the scien- 
tific growth of comparative mythology and 
philology, and the unveiling of Egyptian 
records, there is at hand such a revision 
of authorities, such a revival of classical 
interest, such an enlightened adjustment 
between warm faith and cold fact, as the 
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latter half of this century needs above 
all things. 3 

Why would not the city under Troy, 
the one that rested on the virgin soil 
at Hissarlik, make a good Dardania? It 
has been supposed that Dardania was on 
the lower slopes of Ida. But it was also 
supposed that Troy was at Bunarbashi. 
Inquirers groped among the myths and 
mysteries surrounding it till it was found 
in the plain below. The myth and mys- 
tery deepen as we try to pass beyond. 
One cannot be dogmatic here. When 
we see the primeval city laid bare, the 
feeling instantly rises that it ought to 
be the city of Dardanos. This feel- 
ing, this faith, even if it could.not be 
learnedly defended, is not to be ridiculed 
after the successes of Schliemann. We 
can assume with reason and authority 
that somewhere here Dardania rose, and 
that the Dardan name lingered on among 
the people round about, existing during 
the day of Priam and prevailing after 
Troy had passed away. Until another 
explanation of the fifth settlement from 
the surface of Hissarlik can be given, 
why not assume that Schliemann found 
not only the city of Priam, but that of 
the first recorded sovereign of this region 
—Dardanos himself? 

When we consider — what might have 
been expected from the brother of the 
princess of Wales — the countenance 
King George has given to the work at 
Mycenz, and then remember how the 
patient Schliemann was badgered in 
the Troad by the grand vizier, and how 
Cesnola was forbidden to uncover the 
treasures of Paphos in Cyprus after the 
ground had in equity become his own, 
one can but wish that the present Turk- 
ish complications might end, for this rea- 
son if for no other, in the realization of 
the great ‘‘ Panhellenic dream ’’ — the 
consolidation of an empire for all the 
Greeks, with Constantinople as the cap- 
ital. The tumuli of the Turkish territory 
are in a great degree the heritage of the 
Western peoples ; and while it might be 
just that the treasures under Turkish soil 
should remain in the country, it is too late 
to tolerate anything that impedes their 
resurrection. If a new deal be impend- 
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ing, let the archzologists take a hand 
through the diplomats, and try to secure 
a point that will make their work more 
pleasant and successful. The Turkish 
law did not—and, I suppose, does not— 
permit a foreigner to hold land if he be not 
a Mussulman. Mr. Calvert, so long and 
profitably known as the English consul at 
Dardanelles, who for a quarter of a centu- 
ry has owned a farm of several thousand 
acres in the plain of Troy, had to acquire 
and hold it in the name of his wife. 

The treasures from Mycene, judging 
from the newspaper reports, remind one 
of certain things, or certain descriptions 
of things, which caused Mr. Gladstone 
some trouble—so much, indeed, that he 
had to dispose of them in a manner 
hardly worthy of his general logic. Ho- 
mer mentions several articles so much 
finer, as works of art, than any found 
at Hissarlik, that they seemed a serious 
impediment to the late premier’s argu- 
ment, which was to show that the singer 
lived near in time to Priam. These Axs- 
grabungen were the helmet, shield and 
shield-belt of Agamemnon ; the belt of 
Heracles; the clasp of the nineteenth 
Odyssey; the shield of Achilles; and 
the cup of Nestor with doves about the 
handles. While Homer might exagge- 
rate and glorify in a general way, the nat- 
ural inference was that he could not de- 
scribe as he did such things as these un- 
less he had seen them or something like 
them. And the further inference was, 
that if he had seen anything like them, 
he must have done so long after the day 
of Troy, whose art, according to the Aus- 
grabungen, was so much ruder. Mr. 
Gladstone tries to make it appear that 
Homer's imagination was sufficient for 
his descriptions, although he had seen 
no finer works than those found at His- 
sarlik. If these at Mycenz can be ac- 
cepted as belonging to the Trojan pe- 
riod, and are all that the reports lead one 
to suppose, they strengthen a weak point 
in his main argument, and enable him 
to hold his general position in a more 
reasonable way than he adopted. He 
can dismiss his speculations about the 
sufficiency of the bard’s imagination, 
and assume that the latter-did see, albeit 
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he were a blind bard, things similar to 
those he mentioned. 

While the hasty reports from Mycenz 
that precede Schliemann’s deliberate 
summing-up in an illustrated book can- 
not be implicitly trusted, they foreshadow 
the principal point of the coming discus- 
sion. Are these Ausgrabungen and the 
second settlement at Hissarlik synchro- 
nous? All that we can hope for is‘ a 
maintenance of the proposition that they 
are. Not, Did these trinkets and tombs 
belong to Agamemnon and his compan- 
ions? but, Is it possible that they could 
have belonged to them ? is the form the 
question must take. About the most dif- 
ficult thing in the world would be to pre- 
dict the arguments or acts of Dr. Schlie- 
mann in any case; but it would seem that 
even he must forego as idle any strenu- 
ous attempt to show that he has found 
the grave of the veritable king of men. 
At least, I should advise Mark Twain 
never to weep over it, as he did over the 
tomb of Adam. Judges will say there 
is no evidence. Schliemann will say, 
“There are Homer and Hissarlik: here 
are the old tradition and the old necrop- 
olis. I followed an old tradition in the 
Troad and found Troy: I follow it here 
and find this: the result satisfies me.” 
Critics will set aside his conclusions and 
consider the possibilities. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the Trojans were 
the more refined of the two peoples. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the use of 
bronze came after the use of pure copper. 
Throughout Zroy and tts Remains, and 
in his summing-up, Schliemann speaks 
only of copper below the Greek Ilium. 
But at Mycenz he finds bronze in pro- 
fusion. Yet atthe very end of Zvoy and 
zts Remains he submits two or three spe- 
cimens from the kingly treasure to a more 
careful analysis, and they are found, after 
all, to contain tin. It has been held from 
this that the Trojan articles he calls cop- 
per are in reality bronze. If he is right 
throughout his Trojan book, the coex- 
istence of bronze in one place and pure 
copper in the other is a stumbling-block. 
If he was wrong in his characterization 
of the Trojan metal, and the meagre 
glimpse of tin we get at the end of his 
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book does mean that the other Trojan 
“copper’’ was really bronze, we have a 
happy coincidence instead of a trouble- 
some discrepancy to begin with. The 
Greeks would carry off from Troy the 
finest works they could find, but the 
chest saved under the Trojan wall would 
be likely to contain the finest plate and 
jewels Troy possessed. Making all due 
allowance for the splendid adjectives that 
color these early reports from Mycene, 
it is difficult to believe from them that 
the lately-found treasure belongs to the 
Trojan period without believing that the 
Greeks of that period were vastly more 
civilized than the Trojans. Still, we 
must remember that the jewels of both 
peoples may have come from the South 
and East, and would therefore be an un- 
certain index of the character of either 
people. If Schliemann should find the 
ashes of some evidently - distinguished 
warrior, and therewith some relic or 
trophy which his explorations at His- 
sarlik prove to be Trojan, that would 
indicate that he had found the remains 
of a Greek hero who came back from 
Troy. But then a trophy of precious 
metal actually brought from Troy by the 
buried hero would most likely be one 
which reached Troy from Sidon or some- 
where else, and thus could not be identi- 
fied or made to prove anything. Again, 
in judging the date and condition of 
either people, nothing would be so un- 
trustworthy as the jewels made by them. 
As the Edinburgh Review said three 
years ago, “There is nothing more re- 
markable, in the case of all half-civilized 
nations, whether in ancient or modern 
times, than the skill they display in work- 
ing in gold and silver as compared with 
their attainments in other respects." The 
cyclopean architecture of Tiryns and My- 
cenz is much superior to the architecture 
of the second settlement at Hissarlik, 
but this affords no evidence that the for- 
mer is later, for the geology of each place 
would determine the character of its struc- 
tures, and each style agrees with the ge- 
ology where it is found. So the ques- 
tion of possible synchronism is set round 
with difficulties. Amber ornaments ap- 
pear in the tombs, and did not at Troy. 
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But it is said that Helen, proud of her 
beautiful bosom, dedicated as a votive 
offering, in one of the temples of Rhodes, 
a goblet of amber exactly the size and 
shape of one of her breasts. Perhaps 
Schliemann can find this! We have 
good authority for believing that the 
Pelasgi, before the Trojan war, worked 
the gold- and silver-mines on the south- 
ern shores of the Black Sea. Pressing 
toward Greece by way of the Bosphorus, 
they opened the gold-mines on the shores 
of Thrace, which Philip, when he con- 
quered the country, found had been used 
and abandoned in a remote age by some 
unknown people. The gold-mines in the 
island of Thasos, worked and exhausted in 
the pre-historic ages—by the Pheenicians, 
it was supposed—may have supplied My- 
cenz with the gold in these tombs. The 
mines of Egypt were in the great eastern 
desert on the shores of the Red Sea. 

With what facility one might reason 
himself into a fog, by the light of distin- 
guished names, in regard to inscriptions! 
For instance, St. John says, “There can 
be no doubt that the use of written 
characters was known in Greece before 
its inhabitants had ceased to be called 
Pelasgi,”” and when Landor. was writing 
Pericles and Aspasia he pronounced the 
work of St. John “the most learned, the 
most comprehensive and the most judi- 
cious ever written about the manners 
and institutions of that country.” Mr. 
Gladstone says that the Achaian name 
had emerged from local application at 
the time of the war, and was then the 
proper national name— the equivalent 
of the Greek. Therefore the Greeks 
could write when Agamemnon reigned 
—if we believe all both these authors 
say. 

An English writer, discussing the ex- 
cavations at Hissarlik, thus expressed 
a too general feeling: “We very much 
regret that Dr. Schliemann should have 
mixed up the record of his valuable la- 
bors with such random suggestions and 
untenable theories. The vast majority 
of the world will refuse to accept his 
hasty assumptions concerning the treas- 
ures of Priam or the owl-headed Athena; 
and the prominence he has given to these 





speculative ideas cannot but tend to throw 
a shade of doubt and skepticism over the 
more important facts that he has really 
brought to light.” The random specula- 
tions and hasty theories of most men 
may not be very interesting, but those 
of a studious genius are. We should 
be glad that he does not suppress them. 
This age will take care of his facts. One 
likes to see something original and live- 
ly on such subjects as the Trojan war 
and Agamemnon’s corpse. The man 
is not yet understood. He never will 
be by many of his critics. He must 
be considered in the light of his bewil- 
dering biography. He is a discoverer. 
Judged by his unauthorized conclusions 
and his mistakes—and with all his suc- 
cess there was never a more disappoint- 
ed man —it is easy for cold-blooded schol- 
ars, for Richelieu’s ‘safe and formal 
men,” to make fun of him. But his is 
the way genius often works. The great 
trouble with genius is that it is always 
drawing unauthorized conclusions, and 
also acting on them with unjustifiable 


success. He is “unsafe,” but will give 


us what a safe man never would. The 
imagination that leads him into what 
some people think ridiculous positions is 
his glory and strength. May he never 
learn to be ashamed of such vagaries 
and errors! He is likely to be as full 
of contradictions as a porcupine of quills. 
As profound pathos in rare natures abides 
with irrepressible humor, so may wisdom 
akin to prophecy abide with the credulity 
of a child. Considering the difference 
in nationality and epoch—which is quite 
a difference, to be sure—he is very like 
Christopher Columbus, who thought some 
queer things on the subject of geography. 
And rarely since the daring Genoese fol- 
lowed his unauthorized and fervid imag- 
ination into the West has the world seen 
a man so perfectly endowed as Heinrich 
Schliemann for the career that has chosen 
him. 

Dr. Schliemann, after superintending 
the publication of his book this spring in 
London, will again visit America, having 
promised an old friend in New York to 
be with him during the coming summer. 

CHAUNCEY HICKOX. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


o ee ’tis daybreak, and ’tis spring,” 


Doth he sing. - 

“Thick and bright the dewfall lies, 
Balmy is the vale to-day.” 
“Come! ’tis May, 

And ‘tis morning,” she replies. 


Where the wood casts shadows cool 
Is a pool: 
There the wild deer come to drink. 
Where the foliage screens and covers, 
The glad lovers 
Swing their hammock by the brink. 


Near this tiniest of lakes 
_Thyrsis takes 
Both the cords in palms that tingle: 
Then they sway upon the wind, 
Intertwined, 
And their sweet breaths intermingle. 


Daphne trembles with vague fears 
As she hears 
How the branches creak above: 
Then her merry laugh outrings 
’ As she flings 
White hands round her tawny love. 


The proud shepherd dreams rich guerdon 
That slight burden, 
And with rapture notes her charms ; 
And he hastens the swift spring 
Of the swing, 
That hath placed her in his arms, 


Then she leans her head at rest 
On his breast, 
Whence his streaming scarf is blown, 
By the frolic breeze of morn 
Outward borne, 
Fluttering with her airy gown. 


Lo! their tresses on the wind 
Are entwined, 
And they brush the flowers below 
Near their rosy feet that lie, 
While on high 
Full of birds are branch and bough. 
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“Just one kiss on curls that wave 
I must have! 
I desire that thou desire!” 
“Shepherd, no: the elfin train 
Watch us twain 
Climbing ever high and higher.” 


“Just one kiss, less fleeting now, 
On thy brow, 
On thy lips that lure me near!” 
“Shepherd, no; for yonder, hark! 
In the dark 
How the mocking satyrs sneer!” 


Thus the artless child replied, 
Turned aside 
Her meek head with glances shy; 
But the ardent traitor bold 
Slipped his hold 
From the swing, and let it fly. 


Startled, she the wretch must clasp 
With firm grasp, 
And he profits by her fright, 
While the nymph of heavenly eyes 
Vainly cries, 


Urging him to gentler flight. 


But the rocking and the swaying, 
Now delaying, 
Slowly wane, less swift, less strong, 
And the weary children rest 
In their nest, 
But their kiss they still prolong. 


Whither leads such playful funning ? 
Very cunning 
Eros is, who forges chains; 
And, in silent woods asleep, 
Very deep 
Lies the soft grass fed by rains. 


Oa the whispering sedges fine, 
In one line, 
Oft is writ an idyl small: 
"Neath the myrtles echoes sweet 
Still repeat 
Many an old Greek pastoral. 
EmMA LAZARUS. 
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A QUEER lot! Well, yes, I should 
say so. Queer all the way from 
Madame, with her shining alpaca gown, 
her ever-fading wig, and her rather too 
well-developed moustache, who sat at 
the head of the table, carved the joints, 
served the thin soup, and gave to no one 
any too much of it, thin as it was, down 
to the very small servant who handed 
it about to the hungry crowd. Between 
those two were the boarders—guests, 
Madame called us—medical and law 
students, junior editors, embryo brokers 
and merchants, all the world their oyster. 

Madame was generally in debt to butch- 
er, baker and landlord—always, in fact, 
to one or the other of them. In that 
way she accommodated herself to cir- 
cumstances, for her guests were always 
in debt to her. She was a large woman, 


puffy in form and feature, and rough in 


speech: she bullied the servants and 
acted the tyrant to every boarder not in 
arrears. Possibly, the frequent remind- 
ers of her own indebtedness made her 
forbearing toward her impecunious 
guests; but, be that as it may, she never 
had a harsh word for one that owed her 
money. On Sunday she came into the 
parlor, where she read her Bible all day 
long, while around the table sat the pret- 
ty English blonde and her pals playing 
cards, also all day long. A good wo- 
man, then? God only knows—I do not. 
But I do know that when I was literally 
penniless, sick and nigh unto death, with 
no bed but hers to die upon, and no food 
but hers to live upon, the bed was soft- 
ened for me a hundred times a day, the 
_ food was the daintiest that a sick man’s 
whims could crave, the touch of her hand 
was soft and cooling upon my face and 
breast, her voice was low and sweet, and 
in her eyes there was a light of tender- 
ness which would have made beautiful 
a homelier face than hers. 

I am afraid that my too intimate ac- 
quaintance with all sorts of people has 
blunted my moral sense, so that I am 
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incapable of distinguishing as I should 
do the good people from the bad; or 
may it be that no one is wholly good or 
wholly bad ?—that everybody is like the 
clock which never goes, yet is certain to 
be right twice a day? I have found that 
people are rather human, no matter what 
their condition, and that underneath the 
surface of all kinds of social pariahs there 
are feelings and sympathies nearly akin 
to the feelings and sympathies of those 
who earnestly pray and work for their 
redemption. I have known virtue so ma- 
lignantly virtuous in the female breast 
as to cause me to pray with the poet 
to Dolores, the Mother of Pain, to come 
down and relieve us from virtue. I have 
seen in the unvirtuous such elevated 
Faith and Hope and Charity as to con- 
vince me that the term goodness is as 
unreliable a standard of value as our 
national currency, and that the only gold 
standard is the Spirit of Humanity, which 
is not of this world, and which the temp- 
tations and sins of this world may tar- 
nish, but cannot destroy. 

I began by saying we were a queer lot. 
I was induced to say that, I fancy, by 
looking back and considering us through 
the blur and haze of the conventionality 
and respectability which have come to us. 
in these later years. We were only natu- 
ral, frank, honest, saying what we thought, 
doing what it pleased us to do, and, you 
add, being no better than we should have 
been. No, nota bit; but, my friend, chip- 
ping in there, are you better than you 
should be? Instead of being better than 
we should have been, we were ever so 
much worse. But at least we were guilt- 
less of lying—an honest lot of queer folk, 
though poor. ; 

I have known the day, nay the week, 
when there were not in the combined 
pockets of all us ten dollars. I dropped 
in only a fortnight ago upon Brown, who 
in those earlier days was sub-editor of 
the Dazly Conscience, with a salary of 
five dollars a week, half of which was 
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sometimes paid him on the nominal 
pay-day, but oftener he got none of it. 
He and Black ran the paper between 
them: when the original publishers sus- 
pended, they took hold of it, promised 
to pay for their white paper, had their 
printing done round the corner, wheel- 
ed on a barrow the forms to the press, 
and persistently kept papermaker and 
printer waiting for their pay. ‘We are 
doing pretty well,” said Brown one day 
to the little English blonde. “We are 
not losing any money—only increasing 
our liabilities.” They worked hard, 
starved and wore shabby clothes for 
five years: then came the war, and with 
it their golden harvest. Black died just 
as it began to ripen, but Brown went on 
garnering it, keeping Mrs. Black in the 


concern in full partnership. She and 


her boy, who never sowed in that field, 
are reaping the harvest of it still. Brown 
and she own the building in which the 
Daily Conscience is printed; they own 
also two or three of Hoe’s last fast 
presses; they own, in fact, one of the 
finest and best - appointed newspaper 
properties outside of New York. Well, 
as I said, I was in there a fortnight ago 
—on the very day, indeed, that the new 
office was taken possession of—and as 
we stood alongside of the new press it 
began to move, stretching out its long 
delicate fingers of steel to seize the sheet 
of white paper, which was caught up and 
laid, as if by human hands, upon the 
great type-cylinder. Then the clatter 
and bang began ; but under it all I heard 
Brown say, with tears in his voice, “If 
Jim had only lived to see this!’ Jim was 
the old partner, who helped to wheel the 
forms round to the hired, press in the 
back street, and—Jim was dead. 

Jim, in fact, was his own worst enemy, 
as I have heard a good many people de- 
clare. He was a blue-eyed, rosy-cheek- 
ed, yellow-haired fellow, whose laughter 
was sweeter than music, and the touch 
of-whose hand had healing in it for any 
other fellow in distress. Of course he 
drank, and similarly of course the drink 
was too much for him, and he went under 
in the unequal fight. But no man ever 
had more loving friends than he—no one 
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ever loved friends better than he; and 
it was sombre weather in our boarding- 
house when Jim went out of it feet fore- 
most. Flowers were not so much the 
fashion at funerals then as now, and our 
pretty English pal had been out of an 
engagement for a long time, her money 
was gone long ago, the cranks who used 
to send her presents had forgotten her, 
and presents came to her no more; but 
just before the lid was put on the coffin, 
the night before it was to be screwed down 
for ever, she stole quietly into the dimly- 
lighted room where it lay and filled it 
half full of the rarest and most fragrant 
rosebuds. 

I followed her out: she was standing 
by the parlor window. The gas was not 
yet lighted within, but from without the 
street-lamp threw its gleams full upon - 
her face, and I saw the tears falling softly 
down it. “What is it, Kitty?” I asked. 

“Jim was very kind to me. When 
my voice was going, and luck and man- 
agers began to get down on me, and 
audiences to grow tired of me, and the 
cranks wouldn't fling the bouquets any 
longer, Jim saw how it was, and many 
a night he cheered me up and sent me 
home happy by the round of applause he 
got for me or the flowers he flung to me. 
I thought to-night maybe he would be 
glad to know that I did not forget.” 

“But where did you get the money, 
Kitty ?” 

“Not at the box-office, you may be 
sure: at my uncle’s. I am giving my 
trunk a holiday, though it has not been 
overburdened lately. This is my last 
summer’s dress, the last of them all.” 

Not a hard line in the whole face, not 
a hard tone in the voice; and it was 
bitter winter weather, and there was no 
fire in her room, only chilling draughts. 
She sat there all day long sewing slop- 
shop shirts or copying musty law-papers 
in her bold, free hand for a beggarly pit- 
tance, and waiting for the turn of the 
tide. A daintier, prettier woman never 
drew breath: acheerfuller, braver, more 
patient one I never knew. She had been 
steeped in success and adulation to the 
very lips ; she had been suddenly brought 
face to face with defeat, neglect, poverty ; 
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and she did not flinch or make sign of 
her hurt. Her laugh was as gay, her 
smile as bright and warm, her sympathy 
as ready, her talk as free and slangy, as 
it had ever been. Poverty and suffering 
had softened, not embittered her. She was 
not at war with the world now, whatever 
she might have been; and I have heard 
that no more cruel or merciless devil than 
she ever trod the stage; and many are 
they who will remember as long as they 
live how Kitty Trainor, the pretty Eng- 
lish burlesque actress, filched their mon- 
ey right and left, ard turned her back 
upon them when there was no more 
to be had. She wronged others because 
she wanted to compel them to pay for 
the wrong they intended her, and which 
wrong they never did her. She was wiser 
than the generation of men who pursued 
her: she was smiling and gracious to all 
of them. She accepted their rich or poor 
presents with wondrous grace, and when 
they grew tired of a losing game she 
whistled them down the wind as re- 
morselessly as Fate itself. 

“Who gave you this watch, Kitty ?” I 
asked her in those days when she still 
had half a dozen of them. 

She looked at it curiously for a mo- 
ment in order to associate it with the 
particular crank who gave it her, and 
then she said, with an ugly gleam in the 
beautiful blue eyes, ‘Oh, 4e’s dead.” 

There is a picture by Auguste Moreau, 
prints of which may be seen in a few 
studios, called the Riddle of the Sphinx. 
A man beautiful in youth and form and 
face stands by a precipice, at the bottom 
of which there are heaps of the whitened 
bones of those who went before him in try- 
ing to solve the secrets of life hid in that 
stony face. He holds the Sphinx by both 
shoulders, his eyes fixed upon hers, his 
very soul shining through them, demand- 
ing in their weird intensity of glare her 
answer. I showed the print to Kitty one 
day. ‘How like her face is to mine!” 
she said. ‘She will never tell: he too 
will have to go over the rocks.” I look- 
ed at the living and the dead face, and 
the same cruel vacancy characterized 
both of them. Neither would ever tell 
the secret that Youth sought in them. 





The question that bothers me some- 
times is how the queer people get to- 
gether — how they find each other out 
and coalesce, forming a sort of common- 
wealth in a queer street, in a queer house, 
just as we did. At the time it never oc- 
curred to me that we were queer folk, 
different or set apart from others of our 
kind. Maybe we were not—maybe it is 
only that I, having got away from it all, 
am grown queer in these later years. In 
those days, when money was scarce and 
hard to get, we shared it together: the 
purse was a common one—common as 
the water in the wayside spring. He that 
had it gave freely to those that had not, 
and took no thought of usury, not even 
of return of principal. We never share 
it now. On the day that I dropped in 
upon Brown and witnessed the starting 
of his new press in his magnificent news- 
paper office, I called for the purpose of 
borrowing a thousand dollars for a day 
or two, for that sum is less to me now 
than ten dollars were long ago. Brown 
lent it to me as a matter of course, but 
equally as a matter of course he made 
me sign a written obligation to return it 
at a day and hour stated, and for the ac- 
commodation he compelled me to pay 
him interest at a high rate. Had Brown 
in those old times done that in lending 
one of us a dollar or two, we should have 
thought him no better than a heathen or 
a thief. But I know that this is the busi- 
ness way, and not at all irregular, un- 
common or queer. 

Another puzzling thing to me is to 
watch people go up and down in this 
world—to see the rich grow poor, and 
the poor rich. I think we were all pret- 
ty earnest fellows, doing that which we 
had to do as best we could; and looking 
round among us now—on a Saturday 
night at the club, for instance, where you 
will generally find us out in full force— 
I see that death has thinned our ranks 
a good deal, but the living are all well- 
to-do, mostly wealthy, while scores upon 
scores of those who were rich in the days 
of our boarding-house are poor to-day. ! 
have lived to help along to. an easier exit 
some who once spent more upon a week's 
amusement or a single dinner- party than 
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I spent in a whole year for living. Will 
the boys growing into business in queer 
boarding-houses now have the same to 
say of us after a while, I wonder. No 
matter. I greet them at the beginning 
of their careers with heartsome wishes 
for their success, whether or not they 
take notice of our coming or going. 
Of course we were all in love with 
Kitty: it was impossible for man not to 
be in love with her. It was not only her 
rare beauty, but Art lent Nature a charm 
and grace that were irresistible. She 
came to us in what appeared to be the 
very zenith of her success: why, nobody 
exactly knew, for she had been living in 
the costliest of parlors in the costliest of 
hotels. Possibly because we were too 
small game to be considered cranks, she 
at once fraternized with us, and before 
long joined her purse to the common one. 
It did not last long, however. Maybe 


she knew beforehand that it would not— 
had warning possibly, which we had not, 
of the failing voice, of coming neglect, 
poverty, sickness, suffering. One pecu- 
liarity of hers was never to buy anything 


she wanted, from a shoe to a sealskin 
sacque. One night on her way to the 
theatre she came into the parlor with 
the curt and, to us, unintelligible remark 
that she had no gloves. 

“Why don’t you buy them ?” asked 
Madame. 

“Buy my own gloves?” she said with 
the most astonished look I ever saw on 
human countenance. ‘‘No”—with a 
ravishing smile—‘I have not come to 
that—yet.” 

Always after that we bought Kitty her 
gloves, and she wanted a good many of 
them too, and always the best. 

I referred to the undeniable fact that 
we were all in love with this woman; and 
so we were. We talked about it to each 
other, but no one except Brown was brave 
enough to talk about it to her. We were 
all afraid of being set down in her mind 
as cranks. Brown, however, found his 
feclings getting too much for him, and 
one day he tried to take her all to him- 
self by proposing to marry her off-hand. 
At that peculiar time—for it was before 
the harvest began to ripen in the office of 
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the Datly Conscience—his income would 
not have supported him anda canary bird, 
to say nothing of such a costly luxury as 
the “Queen of Burlesque,” as Kitty was 
called on the bills of the theatre. 

What she did upon receiving Brown's 
startling proposal was to put her arm 
about his neck, lead him into our smok- 
ing-room and tell the whole story to us 
all. “This preposterous gawk,” she said, 
hugging Brown close, “wants to marry 
me, because, he says, he loves me. I 
have told him never to love anything but 
a fortune, for I never shall; and please, 
Brown and all the rest of you fellows, 
let that be the end of it.” Then she 
added with earnestness, “ Boys, I don’t 
want any nonsense like this again. Let 
me be at home with you all—let me be 
just as one of you. I’m an awfully lone- 
ly, wretched, friendless girl. You have 
been kind to me; you haven’t sneered 
at me when I missed my tip at the theatre, 
as the women there have done; you 
have pretended not to know that my 
voice is cracking all to pieces; you have 
applauded me in the right places night 
after night, and fooled the manager into 
thinking that I’m popular still, and so 
I'm on the books for a salary yet, though 
it is a small one, and not always paid. 
Let me be your pal, boys—do! I never 
before asked a soul to be friends with 
me, but—but I ask you.” 

Brown was no fool, but he was awfully 
spoony on Kitty, and he kissed her fore- 
head just then as reverently as a devotee 
might kiss the painted forehead of a saint, 
and I swear to you that under the thick- 
lying powder I saw the crimson blush of 
a pure woman before she nestled her 
tawny-haired head down into Brown’s 
breast just as a little child might have 
done into its mother’s. She looked up 
presently, and we all gathered round her, 
shaking the white, blue-veined hand in 
token of her being our pal always. 

But the tears were still in her eyes and 
the sobs in her voice when she said, 
apropos to nothing, “ The stage-manager 
says that I must have new tights before 
going on for Aladdin. He says my old 
ones are dirty and kneed. They cost 
twenty dollars, the real silk ones do, and 
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I won't wear the cheap ones with the cot- 
ton tops and the rest of ’em half silk. 
Will you please get them for me to-mor- 
row, boys?” 

Of course we promised to do so, but 
more than one of us visited our Uncle 
of the Three Balls in order to obtain the 
sum assessed upon each of us for the 
purchase of those tights. We gave her 
the twenty dollars after dinner as she sat 
smoking her cigarette with us, and Brown 
left his last waistcoat with his uncle in 
exchange for the price of a bouquet which 
he flung to her that night as she stepped 
upon the stage. It was a savagely cold 
night, the snow lying deep on the ground, 
a north-west wind blowing that seemed 
to whistle right through our ribs as we 
faced it. “Cold? Not a bit of it, my 
dear fellow: never warmer in my life,” 
was Brown's answer to my question as 
we made our way to the theatre. He 
had doubled a copy of the Daily Con- 
science over his breast, where the waist- 
coat should have been, buttoned his thin 
coat up to his chin, and carried in his 
ungloved hand the bouquet. We stood 
for a moment at the door of the theatre 
reading the fat, black lines on the three- 
sheet posters on which Kitty’s name was 
displayed something after this fashion : 


THE QUEEN OF BURLESQUE, 
KITTY TRAINOR. _ 
HER First APPEARANCE IN AMERICA IN 
HER GREAT CHARACTER OF 


ALADDIN. 


Kitty had supplied us with managerial 
passes to the best seats in the house, just 
back of the orchestra. Claqueurs were 
in demand to give the new piece a good 
send-off, and we could be relied upon 
for an unlimited amount of judicious ap- 
plause. I had asked her at dinner if she 
had ever played the part of Aladdin be- 
fore. ‘Why, of course, I have. I have 
played it wherever the English language 
is spoken and the drama of legs is in 
favor—from London to Melbourne, and 
from San Francisco to Quebec. And, 
dear boy,” she added—“ for I have been 
trying it—my voice is as clear as a dew- 
drop and sweet as a blackbird’s call to 
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its mate. I’m going to make a great hit 
to-night.” 

The orchestra played out what seemed 
to us an interminable overture, the cur- 
tain was rung up, the ballet came on and ~ 
went off. The stage was clear at last for 
the entrée of the Queen of Burlesque, 
and we straightened ourselves up to get 
a better look at her and to start the clap- 
ping. But there was no need of that. 
The crowded house did the work laid 
out for us: no human thing more beauti- 
ful than she ever darted upon that stage, 
and over it there suddenly swept a hurri- 
cane of applause, prolonged and deafen- 
ing. The easy assurance of a great and 
culminating triumph shone in her eyes. 
Her tawny hair fell down in masses 
about her fair, full shoulders, her bare 
arms gleamed white and shapely, and 
her richly-colored dress revealed rather 
than concealed the rare perfection of her 
rounded figure. Her every movement 
was full of grace, and every pose was a 
picture. There she stood, not our Kitty 
any longer, but the Queen of Burlesque, 
bowing to a multitude of admirers until 
silence permitted her to speak the dozen 
lines preceding her first song. The-voice 
sounded strange to me as it took up the 
words, and Brown turned toward me an 
inquiring look. The orchestra began the 
accompaniment, and got it all wrong from 
the first bar. Kitty laughingly shook her 
finger at them, walked down to the lamps, 
leaned forward to the leader and softly 
hummed the air in order that he might 
catch it. Another start was made, and 
this time it was all right. Kitty stood 
waiting for the proper movement, a sort 
of tiptoe elevation in her eyes and in the 
curiously sentient figure: the moment 
and the note had come, but instead of 
the expected burst of melody there shot 
across the house only a shrill, feeble cry. 
The girl's hands went suddenly up and’ 
clutched spasmodically at her throat ; she 
staggered forward, swayed from side to 
side; her eyes closed. ‘‘ Drunk !” shout- 
ed a ruffian from the gallery, whose ring- 
ing voice was heard by every one. She 
stood there for an instant dumbly facing 
the laughing, jeering house, who accept- 
ed the gallery's interpretation of the mat- 
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ter: then she darted from the stage, ut- 
tering a pitiful, inarticulate wail. 

The days of the sweet voice, of the 
glare and glitter of the footlights, of the 
tumults of applause, of the deluge of 
flowers, of luring devil and merciless 
enchantress, were over then: the reign 
of the Queen of Burlesque was finished. 
Her beautiful voice had broken all to 
pieces in the attempt to utter the first 
note of Aladdin’s jubilant song: it was 
gone as utterly as if it had never been. 

Jim, who had left Brown at the theatre 
to bring her home, hurried with me up 
to the smoking-room to tell the boys 
about it. “She will never be able to 
earn another dollar on the stage,” he 
said, “‘but—we won't forget that Kitty 
is our pal, will we, boys?” 

“No,” we swore we would not; and 
we did not. 

It was not the same woman who came 
timidly down among us the next night, 
for none of us except Brown had seen 
anything of her until then. There was no 
sign of powder on the face now; it had 
lost its hard, trade-mark lines; there was 
a softened, more human, look in the eyes; 
the self-reliant, self-asserting woman of 
yesterday, proud of her beauty, her con- 
-quests, her power to charm the multi- 
tude, and to lure the cranks to their 
well-wrought- for ruin, was suppliant, 
humble, hungry for a loving, friendly 
word from the poor fellows who had 
sworn to be her pals. I don’t know, 
but I have sometimes thought that that 
girl, as she restlessly paced her room 
that night like a hurt animal, tasting the 
bitterness of utter defeat, may have seen 
herself as she really was for the first time 
in all her sorely-abused and wretched 
life. A painted lie, a cheat and cozener 
she was on the surface, but underneath 
—God had made her as He had made 
other women, with a heart to love and 
a soul to be saved. She had forced me 
one night after the play was over, her 
part in it being long and exacting, to 
take her down to the vilest slums in the 
city, she trailing through the filthy dens 
a silk gown of marvelous cost and ele- 
gance. Among the poor wretched wo- 


men there she divided every dollar that 
Vor. XIX.—37 
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she had in the world, and eked out her 
last act of bounty with money borrowed 
from me, which she never repaid. 

“What induces you to go to such a 
place?” I inquired as we rolled easily 
along toward it in the hired carriage. 

“IT want to see how and where women 
like me end their lives: Have you a 
cigarette about you?” was her answer. 

Later, seeing her give dollar after dol- 
lar to a miserable hag whose breath poi- 
soned the air, I asked, ““ Why did you give 
so freely to that old wretch? Don’t you 
know she will spend it for gin ?” 

“Hush!” she said. “I may come to 
be like that some day, and may want the 
gin—to help me forget.” 

But I doubt if it was curiosity of the 
sort she expressed which took her to that 
place: rather, it was conscience that drove 
herthere. For days afterward she boast- 


ed of her charity, recalled with tears in 
her eyes how the besotted crew had cried 
out to her “God bless you! God bless 
you!” and hugged their maudlin bless- 
ings to her heart as closely as if angels 
had spoken them. The truth is, that she 


gave recklessly and aimlessly in the poor 
hope that the Recording Angel would 
note her bounty and place it opposite to 
the terribly long and ugly account writ 
upon the other side. But she was not 
singular in trying to bribe Heaven in 
that way. As a lawyer I have drawn a 
good many last wills and codicils—espe- 
cially the latter—leaving great legacies 
to charities, in which the same purpose 
was but thinly disguised. 

A week after Kitty’s defeat she came 
to us to ask our advice. “I havea little . 
money left,” she said, “and I have three 
or four gold watches, a few diamonds— 
like me, a good deal off color, and not 
worth much—jewelry of all kinds, dresses 
that I shall never wear again, two or three 
sealskin sacques, an India shawl, and wo- 
men’s gimcrackery in abundance. What 
shall I do ?—sell them for the tenth part 
of their cost and put the money in the 
savings bank, or keep them and go to 
work at anything I can get to do? I 
will work very cheaply for bread. I 
should like to go to work.” 

We were unanimous and decided 
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against the sale. I suggested to Brown 
that he should get her to do the clippings 
from exchanges for the Daily Conscience. 
“T should have to owe her her salary then, 
for I could not pay it. You get her some 
law -copying to do,” he said. And I 
was forced to reply that I could not get 
it even for myself if it had to be paid 
for. The conference ended by our advis- 
ing Kitty to wait, and before her mon- 
ey was all gone we thought we could 
get her employed in a store, or, if the 
worst came to the worst, we would, as 
she at first suggested, get her a chance 
to learn bookfolding or shoebinding. 

“Do you think I mean to let her do 
that sort of work?” Brown indignantly 
asked ; and I replied that I supposed she 
must do some sort of work if she want- 
ed to live; whereupon he asked, “ Why, 
aren’t we her pals?” 

But if her pals fancied she. meant to 
let them support her, they were mistaken. 
We began by making her little presents. 
“No, boys,” she said: “all that sort of 
thing went out along with my voice.” 
She would not accept our trifles, and she 
refused them in such a way as to compel 
us to understand that offers of money 
would not do at all. One day she came 
down to the smoking-room, a bundle in 
her hand. “May I work here, boys? 
I’m lonely, it is cold, and I—think up 
there.” 

She sat down by the table, and spread 
out upon it rolls of linen and muslin. 
“Shirts,” she explained—“twelve cents 
apiece for making them. I’m in luck at 
last.” 

Brown groaned and pulled his mous- 
tache viciously. He said to me after- 
ward, “If it were not for that beast of a 
fellow, Black, spending so much for drink, 
and being determined to go right off and 
get married to Madame’s sanctimonious 
little niece, we might give Kitty that work 
you spoke of in the office, for the paper is 
going to pay after a while: it would pay 
now if Black did not bleed it so freely.” 

But Black stuck to his drink, married 
Madame’s niece, and kept on bleeding 
the cash account of the Dazly Conscience. 
Kitty kept on with her shirts: Madame 
said she must be doing very well with 
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them too, for she carried out a good many 
bundles (‘ More than I see her bring in,” 
Mrs. Black said sharply), paid her board- 
bill regularly, and was always giving 
money to some poor creature or other 
—to the bad sort of women generally. 
“And what right has she to bring such 
creatures here?’ asked Mrs. Black in- 
dignantly. 

Mrs. Black did not like Kitty: there 
was a certain freedom in Kitty’s manner 
toward her pals that was not pleasant to 
the young wife. Poor Black! he seldom 
got up to the smoking-room now, into 
which Kitty brought the sunshine and 
laughter along with her sewing. He 
was no longer one of us, and in the 
presence of Mrs. Black he was rather 
cold and constrained with Kitty. 

She did not grow bitter or sour through 
defeat: if there was any perceptible 
change, she was happier and cheerier 
than before her loss. She was ever full 
of joke and quip, and when the common 
purse ran low and her pals were in the 
glums, she never failed to hearten us 
up a bit. She was still slangy, and still 
she filled up the pauses in our talk with 
snatches of the old songs she used to 
sing, and with all manner of foolish gags 
and tags from the burlesques in which 
she once acted. The wit was not very 
fine, but we laughed at it, and it warmed 
and brightened the days of our poverty. 
If it had been finer could it have done 
more? 

So the time passed. The winter went, 
and the summer: winter came again, 
finding Kitty stitching away at the shirts, 
carrying her bundles to and fro, growing 
perceptibly thinner and paler. 

“This won't do, boys: the shirts are too 
much for our little girl,” I said one night 
after Kitty had gone up to her room to 
nurse a splitting headache. 

‘But what can we do?” asked Brown. 
“She won’t let us help her.”’ 

“Do? why this. I will get her law- 
papers to copy—bogus ones—and we 
will pretend the work is paid for by my 
preceptor,” I rejoined. 

“But who 2s to pay for it ?” was asked. 

“Why we, of course,” said Brown, dis- 
gusted by the stupidity of the question. 
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The next day I brought home with me 
from the office a bundle of useless briefs, 
cases stated and a lot of similar rubbish. 
I carried them up to her room and threw 
them into her lap: “No more stitching, 
Kitty: here’s better work for you—ea- 
sier.” Then I told her the story we 
had cooked up down stairs, and she swal- 
lowed it hungrily, finished the shirts, took 
them to the store, and went for no more 
of them forever. She did not, however, 
get stronger with change of work, but 
weaker, thinner and paler. 

Black’s little boy was not two months 
old when Mrs, Black’s trouble came to 
her. It wasa rough night, bitterly cold: 
she thought Black was at the office edit- 
ing the news, which was getting exciting 
then, for the coming war filled the land 
with angry clamor. She sat up for him, 
and after hours of watching fell asleep 
in her chair beside her baby’s crib. It 
was near daylight when Brown, coming 
home, found him stretched out upon the 
doorstep, where he had lain in the snow 
no one knew how long. No, not dead, 
but nearly so. He rallied a little during 
the next night, begged Mary—the loving 
little woman that had married him half 
out of loving pity and half out of heroic 
resolve to reform him when he was once 
her own—to forgive him. It was just at 
sunrise that he left us, the golden gates 
wide open in the eastern sky, holding 
Mary’s and Brown's hands in his. Brown 
never made a promise that he did not 
keep. He made one then, without speak- 
ing, to his old partner to deal tenderly 
with his wife and little child; and he jis 
keeping that promise to-day. 

When we went over there to the grave 
with our old comrade, Kitty went with 
us. When we returned I told the boys 
of her empty trunk, and her last sum- 
mer’s dress worn in the biting, wintry 
weather. The bundles that Mrs. Black 
had seen her carry out so often were 
not shirts, but her own womanish be- 
longings. They had gone to the pawn- 
broker’s, for she had little skill with her 
needle, and there had been no limit to 
her giving to the poor wretches who 
preyed upon her. But she had toiled 
desperately over those shirts—worn her- 
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self out over them. She never complain- 
ed, though. “It is clean work,” she said. 

While we were speaking of this she 
came into the room, her cheeks flushed, 
her eyes preternaturally bright, her hands 
trembling. She put into mine the bundle 
of papers I had fetched from the office 
for her that morning. “I can’t copy 
them,” she said, “I’m so tired. I’m go- 
ing to take a long, long rest: I’m go- 
ing to bed.’ Brown came close up to 
her and put his arms out toward her as 
if totake her intothem. But she turned 
her face away from him, placed her thin, 
white hands on my shoulders, and speak- 
ing over them to all of us, she said, in a 
tone curiously harmonizing with the soft- 
ened twilight, “You won't let them take 
me to the hospital, will you? And if— 
if I die, you will not let them take me to 
the Potter's Field? We have been pals 
together for so long! Oh, remember it, 
won't you ?”” 

We promised to remember it, and 
leaning on Brown’s arm she went up to 
her own room to begin her holiday of 
fever and delirium. I remember very 
well when it ended. Our old smoking- 
den was thoroughly aired, and we gar- 
nished it up in all possible ways to make 
it bright for her. As it was Brown's arm 
she had leaned upon when she last went 
out of it, it was Brown’s arm that sup- 
ported her when she again came back to 
it. I never saw a lovelier face, one more 
softened and refined, than hers was as she 
took her old seat among us. She had 
been through fire, and had come out of 
it leaving the dross behind with the ashes, 
I think. She used to fling her kisses 
among us as freely as spendthrifts fling 
away halfpence, but no one thought of 
kissing her that night. To each she gave 
her hand, simply and frankly as a man 
would do to a faithful comrade. That 
was all. No word of thanks, no sign of 
them. Butweknew. Shesat there, dis- 
inclined to talk much, her pretty head 
resting on her hand, her eyes fixed on 
the fire. Once she looked up, and her 
look embraced us all in an expression 
of tenderness. ‘Did you miss me, old 
friends, true friends ?”’ she asked. 

A while later we stood at the. parlor 
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window together, watching a regiment 
marching by on their way to their like- 
ly graves, for the war had begun. The 
Daily Conscience was publishing hourly 
despatches from the field, and beginning 
to make its little stir in the world by its 
enterprise. Brown was no longer in- 
creasing his liabilities: he was decreas- 
ing them rapidly, though he lived fru- 
gally as ever. 

“T have good news for you,”’ she said. 
“My voice is coming back to me—not 
much of it. Do not fear for me: I shall 
never be the Queen of Burlesque again, 
but I Hope to be able to earn a decent, 
honest living by singing and dancing at 
one of the variety theatres. Will you see 
a manager for me, and ask the boys to 
get me the two or three dresses I shall 
need ?” 

“No,” I answered: ‘I will not do that. 
I would not even let Brown know yon 
thought of it. Try to forget that you 
‘ have thought of it.” 

“Well! and how am I to live?” 

“Leave that to us,” I said. 

She laughed at that, put her hands in 
mine: “ My dear boy, Kitty is going to 
work. Will you help her, or must she 
go alone to the manager?” There was 
that in her manner of saying this that 
would admit of no denial or evasion: 
there were certain tones in her voice the 
meaning of which no one ever misunder- 
stood who heard them. 

“T will do what you wish,” I rejoined. 

“That was said like a good fellow. 
Will you tell Brown, or must I ?” 

I promised her I would tell him, make 
the boys consent, see the manager, get 
the dresses, and, in short, undertake the 
whole business. 

Brown's face blanched when I told him. 
“Don’t you go any further with this busi- 
ness until I see her,” he said; and he 
dashed up the stairs and knocked at her 
door. I saw it open, saw him go into the 
room, but what either said I never heard. 
Presently he came down, his face a little 
paler than before, his voice shaky. ‘‘ You 
can go ahead now,” he said. 

The next day I saw the manager—got 
the promise of a trial appearance for the 
following Saturday night. If she made 





a hit her salary would be fixed according 
to the measure of her success: if she 
failed, that would be the end of it. All 
I stipulated for was that her name should 
not appear upon the bills unless she were 
regularly engaged. Weraised the money, 
Brown supplying the larger part of it, 
and got the necessary dresses, and on 
Saturday night, before the rising of the 
curtain, took our places in the front row 
of the pit, which was filled by as unwash- 
ed and vulgar a crowd of ruffians as I 
ever saw. There was not a woman in 
front of the footlights, except a number 
of ‘pretty waiter-girls”’ carrying about 
liquor and cigars, for smoking and drink- 
ing were part of the entertainment. 

Kitty was down on the bills for a song 
and dance, and was to follow a certain 
burnt-cork performer, who had come on 
and gone off. The stage waited for Kit- 
ty. She came on in a long, close-fitting 
dress, such as was not popular at that 
theatre. I saw that the moment her eyes 
ran over the house she was shaking— 
that stage fright had seized her. She 
missed the faces of the women, who had 
always kept her in countenance, and she 
remembered, for the first time in her 
stage-life perhaps, that she was a woman 
—maypbe she also remembered that there 
was one pure-hearted man there in the 
pit who loved and honored her. What- 
ever it was that she thought or felt at that 
moment, it struck her like a savage blow 
in the face, and deprived her of all pow- 
er or wish to please; but the band was 
playing the music of her piece, and me- 
chanically she began her work. The 
voice had not come back, or at least 
but little of it: her dress, reaching to 
her feet, made her dancing insipid to 
that vulgar crowd. It was all a wretched, 
humiliating failure, and undoubtedly Kit- 
ty was making a miserable guy of her- 
self. At the wings stood a dozen of the 
female performers, each one wondering 
if it were her place and her salary Kitty 
was to get the next week. I turned from 
her failure to watch their jeering faces, 
and I saw one of them lean forward, and 
heard her hiss out to Kitty, so as to be 
heard over half the pit, ‘‘ Come off ! come 
off! the people are looking at you.” 
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It was the most brutal thing I ever saw 
done—a thing that no man could possibly 
do; and as Kitty fled from the stage, I 
heard men as coarse and vulgar in their 
looks as men could be, cry “Shame! 
shame!”’ to the woman who did it. 

Brown started up. “Go home,” he 
said: “I am going to her: I am going 
to end this business.” © 

We saw nothing of either of them any 
more that night, but the next night he 
said, as we sat drinking our weak tea, 
“T want you all to give me an hour or so 
this evening: I want to see you all in the 
parlor at nine.” 

We were all there—Madame, Mrs. 
Black, her baby and the servants large 
and small, Punctually at nine Brown 
walked into the parlor, Kitty leaning on 
his arm, and with them was a gentleman 
whom we all knew to be a clergyman. 

Brown stopped in the middle of the 
room, his two hands resting firmly on 
the table, his voice very distinct. “I 
wanted Kitty,” he said slowly, “to be 
married in church, at the foot of the 
altar. It was a fancy of mine that I 
should like to take her from there. But 
she had another fancy, which was that 
she should like me to take her from here, 
and that with her old pals about her, with 
one of them to give her away, she should 
become my wife. Her fancy was the 
best one; and now, sir,” turning to the 
clergyman, ‘“‘we are ready.” 

I gave her away, and when it was all 
over I said to her, “So, Kitty, you have 
turned traitor, deserted your old pals, as- 
sumed an alias, and turned your back 
upon the smoky den up stairs ?” 

“T could not help it. He was lonelier 
than I, he said. He was patient with me 
so long—faithful solong. I told him last 
night it was not love, but pity he felt: 
I told him, too, that soft-hearted people 
fall behind in this world’s race, and that 
I was not worth the sacrifice his pity was 
about to make. But, old friend, I knew 
he loved me, I knew I loved him, and, 
please God, if this can make him happy 
he shall be happy.” 

They went off upon their wedding- 
journey that same night, and never came 
back to our boarding-house again. They 
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rented a little house in a quiet street, fur- 
nished it plainly, lived happily, worked 
hard, made money, saved it and grew 
wealthy in time. They deserve all the 
happiness and success they have, but if 
Kitty had died that night she could not 
have been more completely lost to us 
than she was. 

That was only fifteen years ago, but 
Mrs. Brown is now a woman of fashion, 
a rigorous church-member, a chairwoman 
in half a dozen charity boards —a busy 
woman wherever the poor are to be help- 
ed, wherever temptation, sin, sickness 
and misery lurk. Her carriage is whirl- 
ing about all day long — not gently over 
the rough pavements, but hurriedly, like 
the carriage of one who has much work 
to do and but little time in which to do it 
—like the carriage of one who seeks to 
overtake a good many lost opportunities. 

I walked past our boarding-house the 
other day: it is an undertaker’s shop 
now. I wonder if Mrs. Brown ever 
drives by it, and if she does, I wonder 
if she ever looks up at that second-story 
room where she and her pals sat together 
night after night. Oh, the secrets that old 
houses and women know and never tell ! 

I went to a swell dinner at Brown’s 
house the other day, given in honor of 
a Senator. Brown begged me to come 
round early: he had something to say 
to me before the crowd arrived. I went 
early, as requested, but Brown had not | 
come home, and it was Mrs. Brown who 
sat there in her exquisitely-appointed re- 
ception-room and entertained me. Time 
had dealt gently with her: she was beau- 
tiful still, and her beauty was of a nobler 
sort than of old. It is curious even now 
to remember how we talked about every- 
thing except that which was uppermost 
in our thoughts. We never once refer- 
red, even in the most distant way, to 
those old, sweet days of our poverty. 
We did not once mention our uncle, 
though, I have no doubt, the three balls 
are still out, and that he stands ready, 
as of yore, to lend us a dollar or two on 
any trifle we might wish to put up. We 
did not speak at all of the fact that the 
Soldene, the last English Queen of Bur- 
lesque, was playing Aladdin at one of 
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the theatres, though we dwelt long upon 
Booth’s Hamlet, which we had both seen 
the night before. 

What wretched humbugs we all are, 
to be sure! At heart that fine lady is as 
thorough-blooded a vagabond as I my- 
self am, and if she could go off some- 
where, outside the world of fashion and 
charity boards, and if the Sphinx would 
never whisper the secret, she would ra- 
ther win a single round of applause from 
a crowded theatre than sit at the top of a 
hundred swell dinners. What a bright, 
jolly hour we might have had, for in- 
stance, talking together freely and friend- 
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ly about those old times, if we had only 
dared to doit! I came near making a 
mess of it at one moment, but her tact 
saved me. _I, in some way, used the ex- 
pression “the days of our youth.” 

‘Ah, there’s Mr. Brown,” she said, 
starting up. It was not Mr. Brown nor 
any one else, but it pulled me out of an 
ugly predicament, and we went on smi- 
ling and driveling over the fashionable 
and charitable gossip of the day, precise- 
ly as if we had never lived in our board- 
ing-house, and as if our lives had always 
been as placidly stupid and respectable 
as they now are. 
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ERHAPS there is no one way in 

which more money is spent to less 
purpose than upon funerals. So long as 
it was believed that a future hope was 
involved in the preservation of the out- 
ward form, it was natural that to the 
precious spices and the embalmer’s art 
should be added the protection of massy 
structures, that the tomb should be gra- 
ven in the abiding rock, and that the 
dust should not be suffered to mingle 
with meaner elements. Science and 
Christianity alike have tried to teach a 
better lesson, and yet the power of the 
old superstition is not quelled. 

It would seem incredible, were we not 
so used to it, that a large and profitable 
trade consists in taking costly woods, in 
drying and polishing them with care, 
decorating them with silk and silver, 
and then putting them where they will 
be forgotten and perish as speedily as 
possible. We do not like to look at 
these things in the undertaker's shop, 
and we like them so little that whatever 
reminds us of undertakers’ work is dis- 
tasteful. 

Undertakers’ work, however, is simply 
wasted; but there is another evil-doer 
whose abuse of money, material and la- 
bor is kept conspicuously above ground. 





It is the monument-maker. In the grave 
may be no device, but over it are devices 
many. Lord Macaulay somewhere says 
of certain stories, ‘ They have been aban- 
doned by statesmen to aldermen, by al- 
dermen to clergymen, by clergymen to 
old women, and by old women to Sir 
Harcourt Lees.”’ In like manner it may 
be said of certain designs and ideas, they 
have been abandoned by the poets to ar- 
chitects, by architects to the female work- 
ers of samplers, and by the female sam- 
pler- workers to the mortuary manufac- 
turers. A broken column may once have 
been a pretty conceit, but we can assign 
no present pretext for it upon a sepul- 
chre except that which D. C. gave for it, 
that it stands for caput mortuum—to wit, 
a body without any capital. 

What possible lesson to the living, 
comfort to the mourner or respect to the 
dead can be conveyed by a stone tea- 
urn with a marble napkin hung over it? 
A flower dangling from a broken stem has 
given the sculptor no little trouble to cut, 
especially if it represent a rose and the 
little thorns are duly put in at proper in- 
tervals; but what fact of death is alluded 
to, unless the only one which is utterly 
of this world—untimeliness ? 

Is there anything beautiful about an 
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obelisk? Obeliscus, if one asks a deri- 
vation, means a “spit’’—certainly any- 
thing but a decent suggestion in connec- 
tion with the departed. The Egyptians 
were indeed fond of obelisks, but they 
had a meaning in them, and a place for 
them in the regularly-graduated avenues 
to their temples, leading the eye up to 
the grand propylzum, and they covered 
them with hieroglyphics, that he who ran 
might read. 

Again, is there any comeliness in a 
temple seven feet by nine with little Tus- 
can pilasters infront? It may look likea 
baby-house or a section of a Noah’s Ark, 


but it gives to the home of the dead an. 


air of snugness which is unendurable. 

A sarcophagus has no doubt classical 
authority, but when placed over the re- 
mains it is theoretically supposed to con- 
fain, its symbolism is certainly Hiber- 
nian. 

Other monuments there are at the 
thought of which all well-ordered minds 
recoil—monuments constructed as near- 
ly as possible after the pattern of ice- 
cream moulds, and beautiful with the 
exceeding loveliness of a cast-iron stove. 

A modern cemetery is set full of these, 
little obelisks and big, red granite and 
gray, white marble and brown sandstone, 
one design jostling another, the whole 
effect being that of the stone-cutter’s 
yard minus the marble chips and plus 
green turf and neatiron railings. These 
last emphasize their allegories by whole- 
sale repetition of the same symbol. When 
it comes to urns and inverted torches by 
the dozen, no nightmare can be worse. 
It cannot be pretended that these give 
any one any pleasure or do any one any 
good. In the first place, we do not usual- 
ly go to cemeteries to look at our neigh- 
bors’ monuments, but to visit the grave- 
plot belonging to ourselves. People who 
go in bereavement care little except for 
the general effect. They like the place 
to be still and shady, or open and sunny, 
according to their moods, but always to 
have a sense of rest and peace pervading 
it. People who go merely for pleasure, 
for a drive or a walk, do so because they 
find a spot of park-like beauty, with fair 
prospects along the vistas of the tall trees. 
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These care little for the monuments, ex- 
cept to read the names, and in fact would 
be as well pleased to dispense with them, 
most happy people preferring not to be 
reminded of deathatall. Itis only when 
they have a personal pride to gratify that 
they enjoy monuments. When Croesus 
can pause in front of his own family-plot 
and think complacently of how much 
more he paid for his marble mausoleum 
on Myrtle Avenue than did Crassus for 
his granite sarcophagus on Woodbine 
Walk, he takes a certain delight in the 
tomb. Whether it is of the sort which 
it is the purpose of the tomb to afford is 
another matter. 

There is no objection here meant, be 
it said once and for all, to the beauty 
and embellishment of cemeteries, nor is 
it alleged that it is a waste of money to 
spend it on the memory of the dead. On 
the contrary, the whole purpose of this 
paper is to require a rational seeking of 
those ends. No one who has ever seen 
them can forget the desolate horror of 
the burial-places of Southern Italy, espe- 
cially of that awful one at Naples, where 
in a blank bare yard three hundred and 
sixty-five pits, each with its stone slab 
over its mouth, gape daily in turn for 
the dead, who are flung in without rite 
or ceremony, and quicklime thrown over 
them. There is nothing very attractive 
in the more recent graveyards of New 
England. (Perhaps for convenience of 
nomenclature one might say “ burying- 
ground” for the ancient, “ graveyard” for 
the later, and “cemetery” for the mod- 
ern style.) They are much akin to the 
neglected family resting-places as they 
appear in our half-deserted rural regions 
—little enclosures. overgrown with bram- 
bles and mullein, sunken mounds heaped 
with loose stones, with a tottering wall, 
and a broken gate hanging by the hinge. 
The “ burial-ground,” as here classified, 
belongs only to the oldest places of in- 
terment in our oldest settlements. About 
these there is a certain pathetic beauty, 
not seen at first, but caught slowly as 
one lingers upon the spot. Go up upon 
one of those wind-swept hills in the au- 
tumnal season, brush back the dry grasses 
from the sunken slabs of slate and the 
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mossy tablets of gray granite, trace out 
the quaint lettering beneath the rude out- 
line, quainter still, of cherub or angel, 
and there will come upon you no sense 
of unfitness or rusticity. Small care had 
the departed for the beautiful and poet- 
ical. They won by stern toil from their 
bleak acres the means of Household cheer, 
and when they were gone kindred and 
friends laid them down—not burying their 
dead in haste out of sight, but where 
from the fields in which their children 
followed their lessons of patience and 
thrift, from the farm-house door they 
should darken never again, from the 
village green and the traveled highway, 
the eye could look upon their last homes, 
and the memory recall how dear and how 
honored they were. 

Here, at least, you will find no monu- 
mental pomp to move your spleen. The 


stateliest will be but a simple slab up- 
borne by five-square pillars, an uncon- 
scious reminiscence of the altar- tombs 
in the churchyards of the mother-land, 
where the first-settlers had left behind 
their own departed, and for which, doubt- 


less, in dying hours more than one yearn- 
ed with that imperishable longing of the 
human heart that when its fiery beats 
are stilled it may be to moulder amid 
ancestral dust. They are not beautiful, 
these burial-grounds, though in autumn 
days the sumac lights its crimson flame 
along the rough stone wall, and the gold- 
en maple intercharged with scarlet drops 
its leaves upon the winding way that leads 
up to their portals: they are not beauti- 
ful, but over them seems to brood a stern 
monotony of faith, as once over the lives 
of those they hold, and the lesson which 
they teach to us amid the fever of our 
restless days is one which we cannot 
despise and well may heed. Such, too, 
there are along the New England coasts 
—placed mostly in full sight of the sea, 
sometimes so near that the driving spray 
of shore- beating storms may leave its 
salt dews upon the headstones; so near 
that it would seem as if there had been 
a feeling that the fortunate few who died 
in quiet beds ought not to be too wide- 
ly severed from the hapless many who 
rest in that grander ‘‘God’s acre’’ whose 
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mounds are the changeful waves; so near 
that the widow who had kept therefrom 
so long her tearful watch for the unre- 
turning sail, and the child who never 
knew :a father’s kiss, might not feel too 
wide division, and that the dead, who all 
their days had known at morn and even- 
tide the fresh breeze of the sea, and slum- 
bered at night to the lulling sound of the 
breakers on the outer bar, should not 
miss, upon their resurrection-morn, the 
glad sparkle and the unforgotten music 
of the waves. 

Always serious, often tenderly touch- 
ing, are the monumental records of such 
grounds. Jesting is the child of idleness, 
and those who carved these brief records 
had little time to spare. Nor is there 
lacking the deeper pathos of those name- 
less hillocks, whose story long lingers in 
the traditions of the spot where were rev- 
erently placed the unknown victims of 
shipwreck found tossing in the under- 
tow at morn or cut loose from splintered 
spars flung up upon the beach. 

The cemetery is the necessity as it is 
the creation of the great cities, and it is to 
be feared that the crowding of its spaces 
with many graves is not to be avoided. 
It becomes, then, a serious question how 
this shall be met. Already the beautiful 
environs of our great metropolitical. cen- 
tres are changing slowly but surely into 
vast necropolises. Philadelphia is belted 
on the north and south and west by an 
almost unbroken chain of burial-places. 
About New York and Boston cemeteries 
are set like the fortresses around a Euro- 
pean capital. These spaces have been 
allotted with something of the unforesee- 
ing prodigality of a new people, and al- 
ready the living feel the pressure of want 
of room. It is then a problem how to 
avoid the twofold peril of unsightly and 
overcrowded burial- places and the for- 
cing away of the cemetery into too great 
a distance from the home of the living. 

While it may not be well to bar all 
private ownerships in any plots of cem- 
etery ground, and thus to extinguish all 
motive to care for the general proprieties 
of the burying-place, something should 
be done to limit individual pride and 
extravagance, which make needful the 
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sacrifice of so large a space to the re- 
pose of the dead. The cemetery is for 
the dead rather than for the living. This 
is the first thought to be borne in mind. 
And for the living three things are need- 
ful. First, security for the remains of 
their friends; secondly, to be able to 
identify the graves of their kindred ; 
thirdly, such Christian teaching as all 
have a right to associate with the depart- 
ed. These are the proper offices of monu- 
ments in graveyards. They can fitly have 
no other object. All beyond is ostenta- 
tious waste. A burial-vault, plain but 
secure, if such is preferred (though the 
truer thought would seem to be that the 
dust ought to return to the dust by the 
swiftest za¢/ura/ transmutation), a simple 
slab covering the mound, or a cross plant- 
ed at its head, should be all sufficient. In 
these would be room for abundant variety 
of beauty without weariness, without vul- 
garity, without temptation to, or room for, 
mere display. For record a name and 
dates, and, if desired, a single text of 
Holy Scripture, and epitaph and memo- 
rial are complete. Let all else that now 
goes to funeral outlay be expended to 
keep clear and trim the pathways, to 
plant and care for the shade tree and the 
turf. Flowers and fair shrubs may be 
added, if not too lavishly. It is not a 
show-place or a Sunday garden that is 
wanted :. let the people have elsewhere 
their holiday parks, and let the beauty 
of the spot be that of rest, and its abiding 
thought that outside its bounds are left 
life’s cares and ambitions. It is these 
that make the distinctions between man 
and man: the dead are sleeping to wait 
for a very different tribunal from those of 
the world: they are all equal now, or di- 
vided by a decision not to be pronounced 
by the fallible judgments of mankind. 
Yet it is asked, Is there to be, then, no 
commemoration of the dead, no mention, 
no record of what their lives have been ? 
Most certainly there should be. One 
chiefest lack of this time and country is 
the want of reverent and tender mem- 
ory of the past. In its rash bursting out 
into the untried world before it this peo- 
ple has been but too disdainful of the 
elder time. It would fain take the por- 
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tion of goods that falleth to it—such por- 
tion, at least, as could be packed up and 
carried away and spent readily. It may 
come to long, and that not lightly, for 
the settled nurture even of the hired 
servant in the home it has confidently 
left behind, finding. that the husks to 
which it has come down are but poor 
fare and to be shared with unwelcome 
rivals. If there is one thing more than 
another that we cannot do without, it is 
the memory of all good deeds and words 
and examples in those who have left us. 

We need monuments and memorials, 
but of the sort that shall not be expen- 
sive and useless offerings to pride. When 
a merchant ends a long and honorable 
life in which he has borne constant wit- 
ness to the worth of an unflinching truth- 
fulness; when he has illustrated to the 
best of his power that a good man’s right- 
eousness and a liberal man’s beneficence 
are a fount of blessing ; when the laws of 
trade and the relations of man to man, 
the social problem and the Christianity 
of the hour, have all been the better be- 
cause of his life,—what an utter travesty 
—ludicrous if it were not so pitiable—to 
take of his wealth and pile up, afar from 
all eyes that once brightened at his com- 
ing or looked upon him with reverence, 
a.costly heap of stones, to rear which no 
mortal has been the better or the hap- 
pier! When a great man who has la- 
bored for his country’s weal far more 
than for his own fortunes has gone down 
in the richness or the ripeness of his 
powers, it is but a strange sign of grati- 
tude to set up the tablet and carve the 
effigy where only the forest bird will visit 
them, and where the damps of the grave 
and the creeping mosses will vie in blot- 
ting the record of his fame in swift emu- 
lation of the decay which beneath is wast- 
ing his mortal part. We miss him from 
the sphere of living activities. Better, 
far better, then, to spare the cost of fu- 
neral pomp and the wasted toil of the 
stone-cutter’s shop, that we may place 
upon the same walls which have thrilled 
to his burning words, or above the coun- 
cil-board at which his wise lips let fall as 
it were the oracles of God, the most liv- 
ing likeness which art and liberality can 
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procure, that the men to come after may 
remember his worth and catch from the 
steadfast eye and lofty features some por- 
tion of the spirit and the truth which were 
his. 

Best of all, perhaps, since the true 
abiding is not in the things that are seen, 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal—best of all, that we give most 
time and labor and thought and cost to 
such memorials as may continue the liv- 
ing witness, so that he being dead may 
yet speak to far generations. The state- 
ly halls and chapels of Oxford are the 
true shrines which hold the names of 
Wykeham and Waynflete, of De Merton 
and Wolsey. The cost of a single block 
of granite, such as is wasted upon the 
loneliness of the cemetery, would fill 
with precious volumes an alcove of the 
college library, where twenty generations 
of scholars may come with grateful re- 
membrance of the founder’s name. Nor 
is it only the granite and the marble we 
are now wasting. In that which we build 
for the living the complaint of all true 
art-lovers is of our parsimony, our miserly 
shams, our ephemeral and feeble work. 
It is in our building for the dead that we 
are lavish and bid spare no massiveness 
of material, no pains of finish, no labor 
of careful and deep cutting. Of that 
which we give to death we are liberal 
and sincere givers, as if in the presence 
of the grave we dared not venture upon 
falsehood—as if we feared the semblance 
of a sham would betray the hollowness 
of our regard. 

It is that which most of all I grudge 
to the service of the cemetery. If we 
could but give carte blanche to our archi- 
tects as we do to our mortuary builders, 
if we shrank from petty economies in the 
church as we do in the churchyard, we 
might hope to have noble and truthful 
work where eyes could see and hearts 
be cheered by its influence. If we cared 
for statues in our public squares or in our 
halls of justice and legislation, we should 
no longer tolerate the hideous travesties 
which now are set up, we suppose, to 
furnish likenesses of Boguey to the in- 
fant offenders and nurse-maid moralists 
of our cities. He who modeled Zhe 
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Picket Guard and One Shot More has 
shown what might be done, and nearly 
every civic statue will show with equal 
force what should have been left un- 
done. 

When we have shaken off the grave- 
yard tradition and the classic incubus, 
when we desire a true memorial of the 
past, and not an artistic fancy, we shall 
get a living statue—not the orator with 
hand resting on an allegory and shoul- 
ders wrapped in a toga carefully copied 
from a blanket upon a lay-figure, but the 
man as he was when his eye lightened 
and his features wrought with the burn- 
ing flame of his noblest inspiration. We 
shall have the general not in theatric 
pomp upon a rearing rocking - horse, 
with hand stretched out in a manner 
equally impressive and impossible, but in 
the worn uniform, loose and something 
tumbled, standing with calm poise as he 
stood when he watched the long lines 
slowly winning their way against the 
plunging fire of the batteries above until 
the supreme moment of the fight had 
come, when he could say, hardly above 
his breath, “‘We shall do it now: let 
your reserves go in.” We should not 
get the demonstrative gesture and the 
histrionic attitude which none saw that 
day upon the field, but the living truth 
of history in the tightening of the lines 
around the firm-set mouth and in the 
nervous clasp of the hand upon the field- 
glass, in the lifting of the shadow from 
the full brow, in the chest heaving with 
the long sigh of relieved suspense. We 
should have each little trick of the man 
as he was, the gnawing of the twisted 
moustache or the impatient fumbling at 
a button with the unconscious fingers— 
most improper, no doubt, for the de- 
corums of art and the posture of a dig- 
nified sitter, but just the things which 
the soldier sees and remembers, and 
embalms in his camp-fire story. 

I speak of these things, though they 
may seem aside from the subject of ceme- 
teries, because I desire to make clear that 
the memorial of the dead is no indiffer- 
ent matter. We need to remember them, 
and that in ways at once distinctive and 
historic. Go into the cemetery, and one 
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tall obelisk will tell you, if you will take 
the pains to spell out its close lettering, 
that here lies the great admiral who swept 
through the deadly cross-fire of the forts 
by the light of the blazing rafts of the 
enemy, and another a little taller com- 
memorates the virtues of the eminent 
Common Council man who accumulated 
millions in his steadfast watch of the 
public treasury. Yonder broken column 
marks his grave who watered the sward 
of Gettysburg with his blood, and that 
beside it proclaims that here lies the hero 
who watered the stock of the Mariposa 
and Alleghany Railroad with such profit 
to himself and his heirs. It may well be 
so, since a bereaved country and a quick- 
ly-consoled widow have employed the 
same eminent purveyor of monumental 
stones, and if patriotism was parsimoni- 
ous, the bereaved legatee was not. 

We need to remember the dead ac- 
cording to their deservings while in life. 
Other ground of judgment we have none. 
We may not, except in charitable sur- 
mise, declare what they were—for that, 


perhaps, we, looking not into the barred 
chambers of the heart, never knew—but 
what they did, what they suffered, what 
they sought, are matters which do con- 


cern us still. We need that the dead 
should be remembered along the paths 
they trod in life. The hospital, the school, 
the college hall, the memorial church, 
the blazoned hues of the commemorative 
window, the font of baptism, the pulpit 
itself, voiceful to the silent sanctuary, all 
keep most fittingly the memory of talents 
and virtues passed behind the veil. 

It may be said that these are works 
which should be done in life, and that 
the testamentary bequest is but the giv- 
ing of that which is no longer ours to 
give. It is argued that memorial condi- 
tions clog benefactions which should be 
free to vary with the changing time. All 
this has its side of truth, and yet there is 
another no less true. The temper of the 
time bids us to do what we like with our 
own—to pull down the wall which our 
fathers built and to run the cinder-spot- 
ted track of the railway across their 
pleasant gardens. It is because dead 
hands hold more firmly that it is well, 
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even at the risk of unwise conditions, 
for the good works of the past to be con- 
secrated and guarded by the spell of a 
founder’s name and “the written letter that 
remaineth” above the testamentary seal. 
Let the rich who can, and the wise who 
know, make it their business to forbid the 
cemetery’s pomp, and to prepare memo- 
rials for themselves in ways which shall 
not tarnish the fair fame of precious lives 
or crown the folly of thoughtless lives 
with a useless cenotaph. 

In the above lines I may seem to have 
been speaking of the few and the excep- 
tionally great. It is not their memory 
alone which is precious. Indeed, there 
is something in the very virtues of public 
life which puts the man upon a lone Sty- 
lites pillar of lofty endurance, at which 
men look up in wonder and worship, but 
to which few come with the sweet gifts 
of friendship and charity. And the me- 
morial places of the greatest must needs 
be also where thick throngs go to and 
fro, too bent upon the business of the 
hour to lift up their eyes to the form of 
him who once reigned where they now 
traffic. They lean against the base of 
his statue in the exchange and chaffer 
of stocks: they snarl out their little quips 
of thin retort in the chamber where once 
all ears were silent to catch the lightest 
accents of the “golden-mouthed.” Where 
men are busiest, events move quickest 
and change is most imminent. But there 
are homely and simple virtues which can 
only fade out from a neighborhood as the 
memory of their possessors is worn away 
from the thoughts of men. Such we need 
to guard—such it is indeed well to keep 
alive in the little community where men 
may emulate, as tradition fondly pre- 
serves, the unforgotten worth. There 
can be no great central pantheon pos- 
sible for a country which fails to cherish 
local merit. 

It is not in Rome that we seek the rest- 
ing-places and the memorials of the great- 
est names of Christian Italy, but where 
the fading frescoes still line the walls of 
Pisa’s ‘“‘ Holy Field’"—where Genoa the 
Proud and Venice the Wonderful retain 
the pictured likenesses or marble forms 
of their great senators and doges and 
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warriors and artists. We go for great 
memories to the sculptured shields which 
reflect the moonbeams where the ceno- 
taph of La Scala looks down upon the 
streets of Verona, or to the shrine where 
tapers ever burn about the resting-place 
of Borromeo, and our spirits are hushed 
to the reverential awe too deep for words 
nowhere so truly as when we tread above 
the worn pavement of Florence’s Santa 
Croce. That which has made Westmin- 
ster so dear to the heart of Britain, and a 
place within its walls more coveted than 
ducal coronets or parliamentary cheers, is 
a feeling fostered in every hamlet of the 
land. It is that in the ancient chancel 
of the village church, amid the market 
bustle of the county town, under the oak- 
en rafters of the craftsman’s guild-hall, 
in the provincial borough, as well as in 
lofty aisles of cathedral and abbey, have 
been set where men’s eyes could see and 
men’s hearts be stirred the memorial 
tablet and the lifelike effigy. Surely it 
has had no petty share in Britain’s great- 
ness that thus the fame of its children 
has been most deeply graven upon the 
spots that knew them best. Men who 
toil for the good and who prize the es- 
teem of their own neighborhoods are in 
general the ones who toil most truly, 
and the rulership over many things is 
won most surely by the faithfulness over 
few. Not in the struggle of the city, but 
in the quiet of the hills, have the best 
works been wrought. Not those who 
strove for applause in critical intrigue at 
the self-elected tribunals of fame, but 
those who noted the mountain -daisy's 
fall beneath the gleaming ploughshare, 
or who sought in the crevices of Smail- 
holme Tower the wall-flowers blossoming ; 
not the youth worn and the manhood 
sullied beneath the smokes of London, 
but “days bound each to each by natural 
piety’ amid the lilies of the Ouse and the 
daffodils of Ambleside, have won the last- 
ing laurel and the grateful memory. For 
a season the fiery passion and the cynic 
sneer, the worldliness and the sensual 
glow that dazzle as they pass, enchain 
all eyes: the king of the coterie, the ora- 
cle of the club, the pet of the ball-room 





reigns supreme. Presently is heard the 
cry, Le voi est mort! vive le rot! and 
another is on the vacant throne. But 
all the while there are stealing forth the 
tremulous organ-notes of the matins and 
vespers of Hartley, and the leering rev- 
eler is shamed by the lofty heroism of 
numbers that from the shores of Wight 
are hymning the days of Arthur, “true 
knight and stainless gentleman.” 

I have striven, in words perhaps des- 
ultory, but still earnest, to reach some 
of the deeper aspects of men’s burial- 
places. It is to raise a protest, however 
feebly, against that linking together of 
wealth and parade which so signally 
defeats itself when it seeks in the ways 
of a fashionable cemetery to evade the 
oblivion of the grave. I have sought 
to show its necessary, its utter futility, 
its wastefulness of that which is surely 
wanted elsewhere, its harmfulness to that 
which we should especially and reverent- 
ly cherish. 

The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
Is it not because this sad couplet is so 
fostered by the false democracy of our 
vaunted burying-fields that men are dai- 
ly growing more and more reckless of the 
verdict of posterity ? Make the great end 
of life possession of wealth and power and 
pursuit of pleasure, and thereafter blot 
out all memory in the indistinguishable 
meaninglessness of the crowded ceme- 
tery ; let men but once come to feel that 
as they pass beyond the scenes of their 
busy life the ruthless tread of new men 
shall blot the memorial of them from off 
the earth, when they say in bitterness, 
as of old, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,”—let this once be, and 
the peril of national corruption is mul- 
tiplied indeed. The loftier motive and 
the heavenward hope indeed remain, but 
few and faint will be the preacher's words, 
and slight and seldom the heeding, when 
wé have crushed under purchased mar- 
ble and consigned to the oblivion of venal 
and undiscriminating epitaphs the sacred 
passion of man’s heart for the honorable 
remembrance of his kind. 
WALTER MITCHELL. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “MALCOLM.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ST. RONAN’S WELL. 

HE next day the reading was re- 

sumed, and for several days was 
regularly continued. Each day, as their 
interest grew, longer time was devoted 
to it. They were all simple enough to 
accept what the author gave them, nor, 
had a critic of the time been present to 
instruct them that in this last he had 
fallen off, would they have heeded him 
much: for Malcolm, it was the first story 
by the Great Unknown he had seen. A 
question however occurring, not of art 
but of morals, he was at once on the 
alert. It arose when they reached that 
portion of the tale in which the true heir 
to an earldom and its wealth offers to 
leave all in the possession of the usurper, 
on the one condition of his ceasing to 
annoy a certain lady, whom, by villainy 
of the worst, he had gained the power 
of rendering unspeakably miserable. 
Naturally enough, at this point Mal- 
colm’s personal interest was suddenly 
excited: here were elements strangely 
correspondent with the circumstances 
of his present position. Tyrrel’s offer of 
acquiescence in things as they were, and 
abandonment of his rights, which in the 
story is so amazing to the man of the 
world to whom it is first propounded, 
drew an exclamation of delight from both 
ladies—from Clementina because of its 
unselfishness, from Florimel because of 
its devotion: neither of them was at any 
time ready to raise a moral question, and 
least of all where the heart approved. 
But Malcolm was interested after a dif- 
ferent fashion from theirs. Often during 
the reading he had made remarks and 
given explanations—not so much to the 
annoyance of Lady Clementina as she 
had feared, for since his rescue of the 
swift she had been more favorably dis- 
posed toward him, and had judged him 
a little more justly ; not that she under- 
stood him, but that the gulf between 





them had contracted. He paused a mo- 
ment, then said, ‘Do you think it was 
right, my ladies? Ought Mr. Tyrrel to 
have made such an offer ?” 

“It was most generous of him,” said 
Clementina, not without indignation, and 
with the tone of one whose answer should 
decide the question. 

““Splendidly generous,” replied Mal- 
colm; “but I so well remember when 
Mr. Graham first made me see that the 
question of duty does not always lie be- 
tween a good thing and a bad thing: 
there would be no room for casuistry 
then, he said. A man has very often 
to decide between one good thing and 
another. But indeed I can hardly tell, 
without more time to think, whether that 
comes in here. If a man wants to be 
generous, it must at least be at his own 
expense.” 

“ But surely,” said Florimel, not in the 
least aware that she was changing sides, 
“a man ought to hold by the rights that 
birth and inheritance give him.” 

“That is by no means so clear, my 
lady,” returned Malcolm, “as you seem 
to think. A man may be bound to hold 
by things that are his rights, but certain- 
ly not because they are rights. One of 
the grandest things in having rights is 
that, being your rights, you may give 
them up; except, of course, they involve 
duties with the performance of which the 
abnegation would interfere.” 

“I have been trying to think,” said 
Lady Clementina, “ what can be the two 
good things here to choose between.” 

“ That is the right question, and logic- 
ally put, my lady,” rejoined Malcolm, 
who from his early training could not 
help sometimes putting on the school- 
master. ‘ The two good things are—let 
me see—yes—on the one hand the pro- 
tection of the lady to whom he owed all 
possible devotion of man to woman, and 
on the other what he owed to his tenants, 
and perhaps to society in general—yes 
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—as the holder of wealth and position. 
There is generosity on the one side and 
dry duty on the other.” 

“But this was no case of mere love 
to the lady, I think,” said Clementina. 
“Did Mr. Tyrrel not owe Miss Mowbray 
what reparation lay in his power? Was 
it not his tempting of her to a secret mar- 
riage, while yet she was nothing more 
than a girl, that brought the mischief 
upon her?” 

“That is the point,” said Malcolm, 
“that makes the one difficulty. Still, I 
do not see how there can be much of a 
question. He could have no right to do 
fresh wrong for the mitigation of the con- 
sequences of preceding wrong—to sacri- 
fice others to atone for injuries done by 
himself.” 

“Where would be the wrong to oth- 
ers?” said Florimel, now back to her 
former position. “ What could it matter 


to tenants or society which of the brothers 
happened to be earl ?” 

“Only this, that in the one case the 
landlord of his tenants, the earl in so- 
ciety, would be an honorable man; in the 


other a villain—a difference which might 
have consequences.” 

“But,” said Lady Clementina, “is not 
generosity something more than duty— 
something higher, something beyond it?” 

“Yes,” answered Malcolm, “so long 
as it does not go against duty, but keeps 
in the same direction—is in harmony 
with it. I doubt much, though, whether, 
as we’grow in what is good, we shall-not 
come soon to see that generosity is but 
our duty, and nothing very grand and 
beyond it. But the man who chooses 
to be generous at the expense of justice, 
even if he give up at the same time 
everything of his own, is but a poor 
creature beside him who for the sake of 
the right will not only consent to appear 
selfish in the eyes of men, but will go 
against his own heart and the comfort 
of those dearest to him. The man who 
accepts a crown may be more noble than 
he who lays one down and retires to the 
desert. Of the worthies who do things 
by faith, some are sawn asunder and 
some subdue kingdoms. The look of 
the thing is nothing.” 
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Florimel made a neat little yawn over 
her work. Clementina’s hands rested 
a moment in her lap, and she looked 
thoughtful. But she resumed her work 
and said no more. Malcolm began to 
read again. Presently Clementina in- 
terrupted him. She had not been lis- 
tening. ‘Why should a man want to 
be better than his neighbors, any more 
than to be richer?” she said, as if utter- 
ing her thoughts aloud. 

“Why, indeed,”’ responded Malcolm, 
“except he wants to become a hypo- 
crite ?”” 

“Then, why do you talk for duty 
against generosity ?” 

“Oh!” said Malcolm, for a moment 
perplexed. He did not at once catch 
the relation of her ideas. ‘‘ Does a man 
ever do his duty,” he rejoined at length, 
“in order to be better than his neigh- 
bors? If he does, he won’t do it long. 
A man does his duty because he must: 
he has no choice but do it.” 

“If a man has no choice, how is it 
that so many men choose to do wrong ?” 
asked Clementina. 

“In virtue of being slaves and stealing 
the choice,” replied Malcolm. 

“You are playing with words,” said 
Clementina. 

“If I am, at least I am not playing 
with things,” returned Malcolm. “If 
you like it better, my lady, I will say 
that in declaring he has no choice the 
man with all his soul chooses the good, 
recognizing it as the very necessity of 
his nature.” 

“If I know in myself that I have a 
choice, all you say goes for nothing,” 
persisted Clementina. “I am not at all 
sure I would not do wrong for the sake 
of another. The more one preferred 
what was right, the greater would be 
the sacrifice.” 

“If it was for the grandeur of it, my 
lady, that would be for the man’s own 
sake, not his friend’s.” 

“Leave that out, then,” said Clemen- 
tina. 

“The more a man loved another, then 
—say a woman, as here in the story—it 
seems to me the more willing would he 
be that she should continue to suffer 
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rather than cease by wrong. Think, 
my lady: the essence of wrong is in- 
justice: to help another by wrong is to 


do injustice to somebody you do not: 


know well enough to love, for the sake 
of one you do know well enough to love. 
What honest man could think of that 
twice? The woman capable of accept- 
ing such a sacrifice would be contempt- 
ible.” 

“She need not know of it.” 

“He would know that she needed but 
to know of it to despise him.” 

“Then might it not be noble in him 
to consent for her sake to be contempt- 
ible in her eyes ?” 

“If no others were concerned. And 
then there would be no injustice, there- 
fore nothing wrong, and nothing con- 
temptible.”’ 

“Might not what he did be wrong in 
the abstract, without having reference to 
any person ?”’ 

“There is no wrong man can do but 
is a thwarting of the living Right. Sure- 
ly you believe, my lady, that there is a 
living Power of right, whose justice is 
the soul of our justice, who wé// have 
right done, and causes even our own 
souls to take up arms against us when 
we do wrong?” 

“In plain language, I suppose you 
mean, Do I believe in a God?” 

“That is what I mean, if by a God 
you mean a being who cares about us 
and loves justice—that is, fair play-—one 
whom therefore we wrong to the very 
heart when we do a thing that is not 
just.” 

“T would gladly believe in such a be- 
ing if things were so that I could. As 
they are, I confess it seems to me the 
best thing to doubt it. I do doubt it very 
much. How can I help doubting it when 
I see so much suffering, oppression and 
cruelty in the world? If there were such 
a being as you say, would He permit 
the horrible things we hear of on every 
hand?” 

“I used to find that a difficulty. In- 
deed, it troubled me sorely until I came 
to understand things better. I remem- 
ber Mr. Graham saying once something 
like this—I did not understand it for 
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months after: ‘Every kind-hearted per- 
son who thinks a great deal of being 
comfortable, and takes prosperity to con- 
sist in being well off, must be tempted to 
doubt the existence of a God.—And per- 
haps it is well they should be so tempt- 
ed,’ he added.” 

““Why did he add that?” 

“TI think, because such are in danger 
of believing in an evilGod. And if men 
believed in an evil God, and had not the 
courage to defy Him, they must sink to 
the very depths of savagery. At least 
that is what I ventured to suppose he 
meant.” 

Clementina opened her eyes wide, but 
said nothing. Religious people, she found, 
could think as boldly as she. 

“T remember all about it so well!” 
Malcolm added thoughtfully. “We had 
been talking about the Prometheus of 
“Eschylus—-how he would not give in to 
Jupiter.” 

“I am trying to understand,” said 
Clementina, and ceased; and a silence 
fell which for a few moments Malcolm 
could not break. For suddenly he felt 
as if he had fallen under the power of a 
spell. Something seemed to radiate from 
her silence which invaded his conscious- 
ness. It was as if the wind which dwells 
in the tree of life had waked in the twi- 
light of heaven and blew upon his spirit. 
It was not that now first he saw that she 
was beautiful: the moment his eyes fell 
upon her that morning in the park he 
saw her beautiful as he had never seen 
woman before. Neither was it that now 
first he saw her good: even in that first 
interview her heart had revealed itself 
to him as very lovely. But the foolish- 
ness which flowed from her lips, noble 
and unselfish as it was, had barred the 
way betwixt his feelings and her indi- 
viduality as effectually as if she had been 
the loveliest of Venuses lying uncarved 
in the lunar marble of Carrara. There 
are men to whom silliness is an absolute 
freezing-mixture—to whose hearts a plain 
sensible woman at once appeals as a 
woman, while no amount of beauty can 
serve as sweet oblivious antidote to coun- 
teract the nausea produced by folly. Mal- 
colm had found Clementina irritating, 
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and the more irritating that she was so 
beautiful. But at the first sound from 
her lips that indicated genuine and truth- 
ful thought the atmosphere had begun to 
change; and at the first troubled gleam 
in her eyes, revealing that she pursued 
some dim-seen thing of the world of re- 
ality, a nameless potency throbbed into 
the spiritual space betwixt her and him, 
and embraced them in an ether of en- 
trancing relation. All that had been 
needed to awake love to her was, that 
her soul, her self, should look out of its 
windows; and nowatlength he had caught 
a glimpse of it. Not all her beauty, not 
all her heart, not all her courage, could 
draw him while she would ride only a 
hobby-horse, however tight its skin might 
be stuffed with emotions. But now who 


could tell how soon she might be charg- 
ing in the front line of the Amazons of 
the Lord—on as real a horse.as any in 
the heavenly army? For was she not 
thinking, the rarest human operation in 
the world? 

“I will try to speak a little more clear- 


ly, my lady,” said Malcolm. “If ease 
and comfort and the pleasures of animal 
and intellectual being were the best things 
to be had, as they are the only things 
most people desire, then that Maker who 
did not care that His creatures should 
possess or were deprived of such could 
not be a good God. But if the need with 
the lack of such things should be the 
means, the only means, of their gaining 
something in its very nature so much 
better that—” 

“But,” interrupted Clementina, “if they 
don’t care about anything better—if they 
are content as they are?” 

“Should He, then, who called them into 
existence be limited in His further intents 
for the perfecting of their creation by their 
notions concerning themselves who can- 
not add to their life one cubit, such no- 
tions being often consciously dishonest ? 
If He knows them worthless without 
something that He can give, shall He 
withhold His hand because they do not 
care that He should stretch it forth? 
Should a child not be taught to ride be- 
cause he is content to run on foot?” 

“But the means, according to your own 
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theory, are so frightful!’ said Clemen- 
tina. 
‘But suppose He knows that the barest 


‘beginnings of the good He intends them 


would not merely reconcile them to those 
means, but cause them to choose His will 
at any expense of suffering? I tell you, 
Lady Clementina,”’ continued Malcolm, 
rising, and approaching her a step or 
two, “if I had not the hope of one day 
being good like God himself, if I thought 
there was no escape out of the wrong 
and badness I feel within me, and know 
I am not able to rid myself of without 
supreme help, not all the wealth and 
honors of the world could reconcile me 
to life.” 

“You do not know what you are talk- 
ing of,” said Clementina coldly and soft- 
ly, without lifting her head. 

“T do,” said Malcolm. 

“You mean you would kill yourself 
but for your belief in God?” 

“By life I meant deimg, my lady. If 
there were no God, I dared not kill my- 
self, lest worse should be waiting me in 
the awful voids beyond. If there be a 
God, living or dying is all one —so it be 
what He pleases.” 

“T have read of saints,” said Clem- 
entina with cool dissatisfaction in her 
tone, “uttering such sentiments” (“ Sen- 
timents !” said Malcolm to himself), 
“and I do not doubt such were felt or 
at least imagined by them; but I fail to 
understand how, even supposing these 
things true, a young man like yourself 
should, in the midst of a busy world, 
and with an occupation which, to say 
the least—” 

Here she paused. After a moment 
Maticolm ventured to help her: “Is so 
far from an ideal one, would you say, 
my lady ?” 

“Something like that,” answered Clem- 
entina, and concluded, ‘I wonder how 
you can have arrived at such ideas?” 

“There is nothing wonderful in it, my 
lady,” returned Malcolm. ‘Why should 
not a youth, a boy, a child—for as a child 
I thought about what the kingdom of 
heaven could mean—desire with all his 
might that his heart and mind should be 
clean, his will strong, his thoughts just, 
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his head clear, his soul dwelling in the 
place of life? Why should I not desire 
that my life should be a complete thing, 
and an outgoing of life to my neighbor? 
Some people are content not to do mean 
actions: I want to become incapable of a 
mean thought or feeling; and so I shall 
be before all is done.” 

“Still, how did you come to begin so 
much earlier than others ?”" 

‘All I know as to that, my lady, is 
that I had the best man in the world to 
teach me.” 

“ And why did not I have such a man 
to teach me? I could have learned of 
such a man too.” 

“If you are able now, my lady, it does 
not follow that it would have been the 
best thing for you sooner. Some chil- 
dren learn far better for not being be- 
gun early, and will get before others who 
have been at it for years. As you grow 


ready for it, somewhere or other you will 
find what is needful for you in a book 
or a friend, or, best of all, in your own 
thoughts — the eternal thought speaking 


in your thought.” 

It flashed through her mind, “Can it 
be that I have found it now—on the lips 
of a groom?” Was it her own spirit or 
another that laughed strangely within 
her. “Well, as you seem to know so 
much better than other people,” she 
said, “I want you to explain to me how 
the God in whom you profess to believe 
can make use of such cruelties. They 
seem to me more like the reveling of a 
demon.” 

“My lady,” remonstrated Malcolm, 
“T never pretended toexplain. All I say 
is, that if I had reasons for hoping there 
was a God, and if I found, from my own 
experience and the testimony of others, 
that suffering led to valued good, I should 
think, hope, expect to find, that He caused 
suffering for reasons of the highest, purest 
and kindest import, such as when under- 
stood must be absolutely satisfactory to 
the sufferers themselves. If a man can- 
not believe that, and if he thinks pain 
the worst evil of all, then of course he 
cannot believe there is a good God. 
Still, even then, if he would lay claim 


to being a lover of truth, he ought to 
Vout. X1X.—38 
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give the idea—the mere zdea—of God 
fair play, lest there should be a good 
God after all, and he all his life doing 
Him the injustice of refusing Him his 
trust and obedience.” 

“And how are we to give the mere 
idea of Him fair play?’ asked Clemen- 
tina, rather contemptuously. But I think 
she was fighting emotion, confused and 
troublesome. 

“By looking to the heart of what- 
ever claims to be a revelation of 
Him.” 

“It would take a lifetime to read the 
half of such.” 

“T will correct myself, and say, ‘ What- 
ever of the sort has best claims on your 
regard, whatever any person. you look 
upon as good believes and would have 
you believe;’ at the same time doing 
diligently what you now to be right; 
for, if there be a God, that must be His 
will, and if there be not, it remains our 
duty.” 

All this time Florimel was working 
away at her embroidery, a little smile of 
satisfaction flickering on her face. She 
was pleased to hear her clever friend 
talking so with her strange vassal. As 
to what they were saying, she had no 
doubt it was all right, but to her it was 
not interesting. She was mildly debat- 
ing with herself whether she should tell 
her friend about Lenorme. 

Clementina’s work now lay on her lap 
and her hands on her work, while her 
eyes at one time gazed on the grass at 
her feet, at another searching Malcolm's 
face with a troubled look. The light of 
Malcolm’s candle was beginning to pen- 
etrate into her dusky room, the power of 
his faith to tell upon the weakness of her 
unbelief. There is no strength in unbe- 
lief. Even the unbelief of what is false is 
no source of might. It is the truth shin- 
ing from behind that gives the strength 
to disbelieve. But into the house where 
the refusal of the bad is followed by no 
embracing of the good—the house emp- 
ty and swept and garnished —the bad 
will return, bringing with it seven evils 
that are worse. 

If something of that sacred mystery, 
holy in the heart of the Father, which 
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draws together the souls of man and 
woman, was at work between them, let 
those scoff at the mingling of love and 
religion who know nothing of either; 
but man or woman who, loving woman 
or man, has never in that love lifted the 
heart to the divine Father, and every one 
whose love has not yet cast at least an 
arm around the human love, must take 
heed what they think of themselves, for 
they are yet but paddlers in the tide of 
the eternal ocean. Love is a lifting no 
less than a swelling of the heart. What 
changes, what metamorphoses, trans- 
formations, purifications, glorifications, 
must this or that love undergo ere it take 
its eternal place in the kingdom of heav- 
en, through all its changes yet remain- 
ing, in its one essential root, the same, 
let the coming redemption reveal. The 
hope of all honest lovers will lead them 
to the vision. Only let them remember 
that love must dwell in the will as well 
as in the heart. 

But whatever the nature of Malcolm’s 
influence upon Lady Clementina, she re- 
sented it, thinking toward and speaking 
to him repellently. Something in her 
did not like him. She knew he did not 
approve of her, and she did not like be- 
ing disapproved of. Neither did she ap- 
prove of him. He was pedantic, and far 
too good for an honest and brave youth: 
not that she could say she had seen dis- 
honesty or cowardice in him, or that she 
could have told which vice she would 
prefer to season his goodness withal and 
bring him to the level of her ideal. And 
then, for all her theories of equality, he 
was a groom—therefore to a lady ought 
to be repulsive, at least when she found 
him intruding into the chambers of her 
thoughts—personally intruding, yes—and 
met there by some traitorous feelings 
whose behavior she could not under- 
stand. She resented it all, and felt to- 
ward Malcolm as if he were guilty of 
forcing himself into the sacred presence 
of her bosom’s queen; whereas it was 
his angel that did so, his Idea, over 
which he had no control. Clementina 
would have turned that Idea out; and 
when she found she could not, her soul 
started up wrathful, in maidenly disgust 
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with her heart, and cast resentment upon 
everything in him whereon it would hang. 
She had not yet, however, come to ask 
herself any questions: she had only be- 
gun to fear that a woman to whom a per- 
son from the stables could be interesting, 
even in the form of an unexplained rid- 
dle, must be herself a person of low 
tastes, and that, for all her pride in 
coming of honést people, there must 
be a drop of bad blood in her some- 
where. 

For a time her eyes had been fixed on 
her work, and there had been silence in 
the little group. 

“My lady!” said Malcolm, and drew 
a step nearer to Clementina. 

She looked up. How lovely she was 
with the trouble in her eyes! Thought 
Malcolm, “If only she were what she 
might be! If the form were but filled 


with the spirit! the body with life!” 
“My lady!” he repeated, just a little 
embarrassed, ‘“‘I should like to tell you 
one thing that came to me only lately 
—came to me when thinking over the 
hard words you spoke to me that day 


in the park. But it is something so aw- 
ful that I dare not speak of it except 
you will make your heart solemn to 
hear it.” 

He stopped, with his eyes questioning 
hers. Clementina’s first thought once 
more was madness, but as she steadily 
returned his look, her face grew pale 
and she gently bowed her head in con- 
sent. 

“I will try, then,” said Malcolm. 
“Everybody knows what few think 
about, that once there lived a man who, 
in the broad face of prejudiced respecta- 
bility, truth-hating hypocrisy, common- 
place religion and dull book-learning, 
affirmed that He knew the secret of life 
and understood the heart and history of 
men—who wept over their sorrows, yet 
worshiped the God of the whole earth, 
saying that He had known Him from 
eternal days. The same said that He 
came to do what the Father did, and 
that He did nothing but what He had 
learned of the Father. They killed Him, 
you know, my lady, in a terrible way 
that one is afraid even to think of. But 
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He insisted that He laid down His life— 
that He allowed them ‘to take it. Now, 
I ask whether that grandest thing crown- 
ing His life, the yielding of it to the hand 
of violence, He had not learned also from 
His Father. Was His death the only thing 
He had not so learned? If lam right— 
and I do not say zf in doubt—then the 
suffering of those three terrible hours 
was a type of the suffering of the Father 
himself in bringing sons and daughters 
through the cleansing and _ glorifying 
fires, without which the created cannot 
be made the very children of God, par- 
takers of the divine nature and peace. 
Then from the lowest, weakest tone of 
suffering up to the loftiest pitch, the di- 
vinest acme of pain, there is not one 
pang to which the sensorium of the uni- 
verse does not respond; never an un- 
tuneful vibration of nerve or spirit but 
thrills beyond the brain or the heart of 
the sufferer to the brain, the heart of the 
universe; and God, in the simplest, most 
literal, fullest sense, and not by sympa- 
thy alone, suffers wzth His creatures.” 

“Well, but He is able to bear it: they 
are not. I cannot bring myself to see the 
right of it.”” 

“Nor will you, my lady, so long as you 
cannot bring yourself to see the good 
they get by it. My lady, when I was 
trying my best with poor Kelpie, you 
would not listen to me.” 

“You are ungenerous,” said Clemen- 
tina, flushing. 

“My lady,” persisted Malcolm, “you 
would not understand me. You denied me 
a heart because of what seemed in your 
eyes cruelty. I knew that I was saving 
her from death at the least, probably from 
a life of torture. God may be good, 
though to you His government may seem 
to deny it. There is but one way God 
cares to govern—the way of the Father- 
King—and that way is at hand. But I 
have yet given you only the one half of 
my theory: If God feels pain, then He 
puts forth His will to bear and subject 
that pain: if the pain comes to Him 
from His creature, living in Him, will 
the endurance of God be confined to 
himself, and not, in its turn, pass be- 
yond the bounds of His individuality and 
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react upon the sufferer to his sustaining ? 
I do not mean that sustaining which aman 
feels from knowing his will one with God’s 
and God with him, but such sustaining 
as those His creatures also may have 
who do not or cannot know whence the 
sustaining comes. I believe that the en- 
durance of God goes forth to uphold, that - 
His patience is strength to His creatures, 
and that while the whole creation may 
well groan, its suffering is more bearable 
therefore than it seems to the repugnance 
of our regard.” 

“That is a dangerous doctrine,” said 
Clementina. 

“ Will it then make the cruel man more 
cruel to be told that God is caring for the 
tortured creature from the citadel of whose 
life he would force an answer to save his 
own from the sphinx that must at last de- 
vour him, let him answer never so wise- 
ly? Or will it make the tender less piti- 
ful to be consoled a little in the agony 
of beholding what they cannot alleviate ? 
Many hearts are from sympathy as sore- 
ly in need of comfort as those with whom 
they suffer. And tosuch I have one word 
more—to your heart, my lady, if it will 
consent to be consoled: The animals, I 
believe, suffer less than we, because they 
scarcely think of the past, and not at all 
of the future. It is the same with chil- 
dren, Mr. Graham says: they suffer less 
than grown people, and for the same rea- 
son. Toget back something of this priv- 
ilege of theirs we have to be obedient and 
take no thought for the morrow.” 

Clementina took up her work. Mal- 
colm walked away. 

“Malcolm,” cried his mistress, 
you not going on with the book ?” 

“T hope your ladyship will excuse me,” 
said Malcolm. “I would rather not read 
more just at present.” 

It may seem incredible that one so 
young as Malcolm should have been 
able to talk thus; and indeed my report 
may have given words more formal and 
systematic than his really were. For the 
matter of them, it must be remembered 
that he was not young in the effort to do 
and understand, and that the advantage 
to such a pupil of such a teacher as Mr. 
Graham is illimitable. 


oe 


are 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
A PERPLEXITY. 


AFTER Malcolm’s departure Clemen- 
tina attempted to find what Florimel 
thought of the things her strange groom 
had been saying: she found only that 
she neither thought at all about them, 
nor had a single true notion concerning 
the matter of their conversation. Seek- 
ing to interest her in it, and failing, she 
found, however, that she had greatly 
deepened its impression upon herself. 

Florimel had not yet quite made up 
her mind whether or not she should 
open her heart to Clementina, but she 
approached the door of it in requesting 
her opinion upon the matter of marriage 
between persons of social conditions 
widely parted—“frightfully sundered,” 
she said. Now, Clementina was a rad- 
ical of her day, a reformer, a leveler— 
one who complained bitterly that some 
should be so rich and some so poor. In 
this she was perfectly honest. Her own 
wealth, from a vague sense of unright- 
eousness in the possession of it, was such 
a burden to her that she threw it away 
where often it made other people stum- 
ble if not fall. She professed to regard 
all men as equal, and believed that she 
did so. She was powerful in her con- 
tempt of the distinctions made between 
certain of the classes, but had signally 
failed in some bold endeavors to act as 
if they had no existence except in the 
whims of society. As yet, no man had 
sought her nearer regard for whom she 
would deign to cherish even friendship. 
As to marriage, she professed, right hon- 
estly, an entire disinclination, even aver- 
sion, to it, saying to herself that if ever 
she should marry it must be, for the sake 
of protest. and example, one notably be- 
neath her in social condition. He must 
be a gentleman, but his claims to that 
rare distinction should lie only in him- 
self, not his position—in what he was, 
not what he had. But it is one thing to 
have opinions, and another to be called 
upon to show them beliefs ; it is one thing 
to declare all men equal, and another to 
tell the girl who looks up to you for ad- 
vice that she ought to feel herself at per- 
fect liberty to marry—say, a groom; and 





when Florimel proposed the general ques- 
tion, Clementina might well have hesita- 
ted. And indeed she did hesitate, but in 
vain she tried to persuade herself that it 
was solely for the sake of her young and 
inexperienced friend that she did so. “As 
little could she honestly say that it was 
from doubt of the principles she had so 
long advocated. Had Florimel been 
open with her, and told her what sort 
of inferior was in her thoughts, instead 
of representing the gulf between them 
as big enough to swallow the city of 
Rome—had she told her that he was a 
gentleman, a man of genius and gifts, 
noble and large-hearted, and indeed bet- 
ter bred than any other man she knew— 
the fact of his profession would only have 
clenched Lady Clementina’s decision in 
his favor; and if Florimel had been hon- 
est enough to confess the encouragement 
she had given him—nay, the absolute 
love-passages there had been—Clemen- 
tina would at once have insisted that her 
friend should write an apology for her 
behavior to him, should dare the dastard 
world and offer to marry him when he 
would. But, Florimel putting the ques- 
tion as she did, how should :Clementina 
imagine anything other than that it re- 
ferred to Malcolm? and a strange con- 
fusion of feeling was the consequence. 
Her thoughts heaved in her like the half- 
shaped monsters of a spiritual chaos, and 
amongst them was one she could not at 
all identify. A direct answer she found 
impossible. She found also that in pres- 
ence of Florimel, so muth younger than 
herself, and looking up to her for advice, 
she dared not even let the questions now 
pressing for entrance appear before her 
consciousness. She therefore declined 
giving an answer of any sort—was not 
prepared with one, she said: much was 
to be considered ; no two cases were just 
alike. 

They were summoned to tea, after 
which she retired to her room, shut the 
door and began to think—an operation 
which, seldom easy if worth anything, 
was in the present case peculiarly dif- 
ficult, both because Clementina was not 
used to it, and the subject-object of it was 


herself. I suspect that self-examination ~ 
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is seldom the most profitable, certainly 
it is sometimes the most unpleasant, and 
always the most difficult, of moral actions 
—that is, to perform after a genuine fash- 
ion. I know that very little of what 
passes for it has the remotest claim to 
reality, and I.will not say it has never 
to be done; but I am certain that a good 
deal of the energy spent by some devout 
and upright people on trying to under- 
stand themselves and their own motives 
would be expended to better purpose, 
and with far fuller attainment even in 
regard to that object itself, in the en- 
deavor to understand God, and what He 
would have us do. 

Lady Clementina’s attempt was as hon- 
est as she dared make it. It went some- 
thing after this fashion: “ How is it pos- 
sible I should counsel a young creature 
like that, with all her gifts and privileges, 
to marry a groom—to bring the stable 
into her chamber? If I did, if she did, 
has she the strength to hold her face to 
it? Yes, I know how different he is from 
any other groom that ever rode behind 


alady. But does she understand him ? 
Is she capable of such a regard for him 
as could outlast a week of closer inti- 
macy? At her age it is impossible she 
should know what she was doing in 


daring such a thing. It would be ab- 
solute ruin to her. And how could I: 
advise her to do what I could not do 
myself? But then if she is in love with 
him ?” 

She rose and paced the room; not 
hurriedly—she never did anything hur- 
riedly—but yet with unleisurely steps, 
until, catching sight of herself in the 
glass, she turned away as from an in- 
truding and unwelcome presence, and 
threw herself on her couch, burying her. 
face in the pillow. Presently, however, 
she rose again, her face glowing, and 
again walked up and down the room— 
almost swiftly now. I can but indicate 
the course of her thoughts: “If what he 
says be true !—It opens another and high- 
er life—What a man he is! andso young! 
—Has he not convicted me of feebleness 
and folly, and made me ashamed of my- 
self ?—What better thing could man or 
woman do for another than lower her 
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in her own haughty eyes, and give her a 
chance of becoming such as she had but 
dreamed of the shadow of ?—He is a gen- 
tleman—every inch! Hear him talk !— 
Scotch, no doubt —and—well—a Uittle 
long-winded —a bad fault at his age! 
But see him ride! see him swim—and to 
save a bird!—But then he is hard—se- 
vere at best! All religious people are so 
severe! They think they are safe them- 
selves, and so can afford to be hard on 
others! He would serve his wife the 
same as his mare, if he thought she re- 
quired it!—And I have known women 
for whom it might be the best thing. I 
am a fool! a soft-hearted idiot! He told 
me I would give a baby a lighted candle 
if it cried for it—Ordidn't he? I believe 
he never uttered a word of the sort: he 
only thought it.” As she said this there 
came a strange light in her eyes, and the 
light seemed to shine from all around 
them as well as from the orbs them- 
selves. 

Suddenly she stood still as a statue in 
the middle of the room, and her face 
grew white as the marble of one. Fora 
minute she stood thus, without a definite 
thoughtin her brain. The first that came 
was something like this: ‘“ Then Florimel 
does \ove him! and wants help to decide 
whether she shall marry him or not ! Poor 
weak little wretch !—Then if I were in 
love with him I would marry him.—Would 
I?—It is well, perhaps, that I’m not!— 
But she! he is ten times too good for her! - 
He would be utterly thrown away on her! 
But I am er counsel, not his; and what 
better could come to her than have such 
a man for a husband, and instead of that 
contemptible Liftore, with his grand earl- 
dom ways and proud nose? He has lit- 
tle to be proud of that must take to his 
rank for it! Fancy a right man conde- 
scending to be proud of his own rank! 
Pooh! But this groom is a man! all a 
man! grand from the centre out, as the 
great God made him !—Yes, it must be 
a great God that made such a man as 
that !—that is, if he zs the same he looks 
—the same all through !—Perhaps there 
are more Gods than one, and one of them 
is the devil, and made Liftore !—But am 
I bound to give her advice? Surely not. 
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I may refuse. And rightly too! A wo- 
man that marries from advice, instead 
of from a mighty love, is wrong. I need 
not speak. I shall just tell her to consult 
her own heart and conscience, and fol- 
low them.—But gracious me! am / then 
going to fall in love with the fellow ?— 
this stableman who pretends to know his 
Maker! Certainly not. There is no¢h- 
ing of the kind in my thoughts. Besides, 
how should / know what falling in love 
means? I never was in love in my life, 
and don’t mean to be. If I were so fool- 
ish as imagine myself in any danger, 
would I be such a fool as be caught in 
it? I should think not, indeed! What 
if 1 do think of this man in a way I nev- 
er thought of any one before, is there 
anything odd in that? How should I 
help it when he is unlike any one I ever 
saw before? One must think of people 
as one finds them. Does it. follow that 
I have power over myself no longer, and 
must go where any chance feeling may 
choose to lead me ?” 

Here came a pause. Then she start- 
ed, and once more began walking up 
and down the room, now hurriedly in- 
deed. “I will zo¢ have it!” she cried 
aloud, and checked herself, dashed at 
the sound of her own voice. But her 
soul went on loud enough for the thought- 
universe to hear: ‘ There caz't¢ be a God, 
or He would never subject His women to 
what they don’t choose. Ifa God had made 
them, He would have them queens over 

‘themselves at least ; and I w2// be queen, 
and then perhaps a God did make me. 
Aslave to things inside myself !—thoughts 
and feelings I refuse, and which I ought 
to have control over! I don’t want this 
in me, yet I can’t drive it out! I wd? 
drive it out. It is not me. A slave 
on my own ground !—worst slavery of 
all! It will not go.—That must be be- 
cause I do not will it strong enough. 
And if I don’t wz?/ it—my God !—what 
does that mean?—That I am a slave 
already ?” 

Again she threw herself on her couch, 
but only to rise and yet again pace the 
room: “Nonsense! it is zo¢ love. It is 
merely that nobody could help thinking 
about one who had been so much before 





her mind for so long—one, too, who had 
made her think. Ah! there, I do be- 
lieve, lies the real secret of it all !—There’s 
the main cause of my trouble—and noth- 
ing worse! I must not be foolhardy, 
though, and remain in danger, especial- 
ly as, for anything I can tell, he may be 
in love with that foolish child. People, 
they say, like people that are not at all 
like themselves. Then I am sure he 
might like me !—She seems to be in love 
with him! I know she cannot be half a 
quarter in real love with him: it’s not in 
her.” 

She did not rejoin Florimel that even- 
ing: it was part of the understanding 
between the ladies that each should be 
at absolute liberty. She slept little dur- 
ing the night, starting awake as often as 
she began to slumber, and before the 
morning came was a good deal hum- 
bled. All sorts of means are kept at 
work to make the children obedient and 
simple and noble. Joy and sorrow are 
servants in God's nursery ; pain and de- 
light, ecstasy and despair, minister in it; 
but amongst them there is none more 
marvelous in its potency than that min- 
gling of all pains and pleasures to which 
we specially give the name of Love. 

When she appeared at breakfast her 
countenance bore traces of her suffering, 
but a headache, real enough, though lit- 
tle heeded in the commotion upon whose 
surface it floated, gave answer to the not 
very sympathetic solicitude of Florimel. 
Happily, the day of their return was near 
at hand. Some talk there had been of 
protracting their stay, but to that Clem- 
entina avoided any further allusion. She 
must put an end to an intercourse which 
she was compelled to admit was, at least, 
in danger of becoming dangerous. This 
much she had with certainty discovered 
concerning her own feelings, that her 
head grew hot and her heart cold at 
the thought of the young man belonging 
more to the mistress who could not un- 
derstand him than to herself who imag- 
ined she could; and it wanted no expe- 
rience in love to see that it was there- 
fore time to be on her guard against 
herself, for to herself she was growing 
perilous. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE MIND OF THE AUTHOR. 


THE next was the last day of the read- 
ing. They must finish the tale that morn- 
ing, and on the following set out to return 
home, traveling as they had come. Clem- 
entina had not the strength of mind to 
deny herself that last indulgence—a long 
four days’ ride in the company of this 
strangest of attendants. After that, if 
not the deluge, yet a few miles of Sahara. 

“It is the opinion of many that he has 
entered into a Moravian mission, for the 
use of which he had previously drawn 
considerable sums,’ ”’ read Malcolm, and 
paused with book half closed. 

“Ts that all?” asked Florimel. 

“Not quite, my lady,” he answered. 
“There isn’t much more, but I was just 
thinking whether we hadn’t come upon 
something worth a little reflection — 
whether we haven't here a window into 
the mind of the author of Waverley, 
whoever he may be, Mr. Scott or an- 
other.” ; 

“You mean?” said Clementina inter- 
rogatively, and looked up from her work, 
but not at the speaker. 

“I mean, my lady, that perhaps we 
here get a glimpse of the author’s own 
opinions, or feelings rather, perhaps.” 

“I do not see what of the sort you can 
find there,” returned Clementina. 

“Neither should I, my lady, if Mr, 
Graham had not taught me how to find 
Shakespeare in his plays. A man’s own 
nature, he used to say, must lie at the 
heart of what he does, even though not 
another man should be sharp enough to 
find him there. Not a hypocrite, the 
most consummate, he would say, but 
has his hypocrisy written in every line 
of his countenance and motion of his 
fingers. The heavenly Lavaters can 
read it, though the earthly may not be 
able.” 

“And you think you can find him 
out?’ said Clementina dryly. 

“Not the hypocrite, my lady, but Mr. 
Scott here. 
corner. And one thing is—he believes 
in a God.” 

“ How do you make that out?” ' 

“He means this Mr. Tyrrel for a fine 
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fellow, and on the whole approves of 
him—does he not, my lady ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Of course all that dueling is wrong. 
But then Mr. Scott only half disapproves 
of it.—And it is almost a pity it is wrong,” 
remarked Malcolm with a laugh, “‘it-is 
such an easy way of settling some diffi- 
cult things. Yet I hate it. It’s so cow- 
ardly. I may be a better shot than the 
other, and know it all the time. He may 
know it too, and have twice my courage. 
And I may think him in the wrong, when 
he £zows himself in the right.——There 
zs one man I have felt as if I-should like 
to kill. When I was a boy I killed the 
cats that ate my pigeons.” 

A look of horror almost distorted Lady 
Clementina’s countenance. 

“TI don’t know what to say next, my 
lady,” he went on with a smile, “ because 
I have no way of telling whether you 
look shocked for the cats I killed or the 
pigeons they killed, or the man I would 
rather see killed than have him devour 
more of my—white doves,” he conclud- 
ed sadly, with a little shake of the head. 
“But, please God,”’ he resumed, “‘I shall 
manage to keep them from him, and let 
him live to be as old as Methuselah if 
he can, even if he should grow in cun- 
ning and wickedness all the time. I 
wonder how he will feel when he comes 
to see what a sneaking cat he is ?>—But 
this is not what we set out for. It was 
that Mr. Tyrrel, the author’s hero, joins 
the Moravians at last.” 

“What are they?’ questioned Clem- 


| entina. 


“Simple, good, practical Christians, I 
believe,” answered Malcolm. 

“But he only does it when disappoint- 
ed in love.” 

“No, my lady, he is not disappointed. 
The lady is only dead.” 

Clementina stared a moment—then 
dropped her head as if she understood. 
Presently she raised it again and said, 
“But, according to what you said the 
other day, in doing so he was forsaking 
altogether the duties of the station in 
which God had called him.” 

“That is true. It would have been a 
far grander thing to do his duty where 
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he was, than to find another place and 
another duty. An earldom allotted is 
better than a mission preferred.” 

“And at least you must confess,” in- 
terrupted Clementina, “that he only took 
to religion because he was unhappy.”’ 

“Certainly, my lady, it is the nobler 
thing to seek God in the days of glad- 
ness, to look up to Him in trustful bliss 
when the sun is shining. But.if a man 
be miserable, if the storm zs coming 
down on him, what is he todo? There 
is nothing mean in seeking God then, 
though it would have been nobler to 
seek Him before. But to return to the 
matter in hand: the author of Waverley 
makes his noble-hearted hero, whom as- 
suredly he had no intention of disgra- 
cing, turn Moravian; and my conclusion 
from it is, that in his judgment nobleness 
leads in the direction of religion—that 
he considers it natural for a noble mind 
to seek comfort there for its deepest sor- 
rows.” 

“Well, it may be so; but what is re- 
ligion without consistency in action?” 
said Clementina. 

“Nothing,”’ answered Malcolm. 

“Then how can you, professing to be- 
lieve as you do, cherish such feelings to- 
ward any man as you sane just “been 
confessing ?”” 

“T don’t cherish them, my lady. But 
I succeed in avoiding hate better than 
in suppressing contempt, which perhaps 
is the worse of the two. There may be 
some respect in hate.” 

Here he paused, for here was a chance 
that was not likely to recur. He might 
say before two ladies what he could not 
say before one. If he could but rouse 
Florimel’s indignation! Then at any 
suitable time only a word more would 
be r-eedful to direct it upon the villain. 
Clementina’s eyes continued fixed upon 
him. At length he spoke: “I will try to 
make two pictures in your mind, my lady, 
if you will help me to paint them. In my 
mind they are not fainted pictures.—A 
long sea-coast, my lady, and a stormy 
night; the sea-horses rushing in from 
the north-east, and the snowflakes be- 
ginning to fall. On the margin of the 
sea a long dune or sandbank, and on 
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the top of it, her head bare and her thin 
cotton dress nearly torn from her by the 
wind, a young woman, worn and white, 
with an old faded tartan shawl tight 
about her shoulders, and the shape of a 
baby inside it upon her arm.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t mind the cold,” said 
Florimel. ‘When I was there I didn’t 
mind it a bit.” 

‘She does not mind the cold,”’ answer- 
ed Malcolm: “she is far too miserable 
for that.” 

“But she has no business to take the 
baby out on such a night,’’ continued 
Florimel, carelessly critical. “You ought 
to have painted her by the fireside. They 
have all of them firesides to sit at. I have 
seen them through the windows many a 
time.” 

“Shame or cruelty had driven her from 
it,’” said Malcolm, “and there she was.” 

“Do you mean you saw her yourself 
wandering about?” asked Clementina. 

“Twenty times, my lady.” 

Clementina was silent. 

“Well, what comes next?” said Flor- 
imel. 

“Next comes a young gentleman — 
but this is a picture in another frame, al- 
though of the same night—a young gen- 
tleman in evening-dress, sipping his ma- 
deira, warm and comfortable, in the bland 
temper that should follow the best of din- 
ners, his face beaming with satisfaction 
after some boast concerning himself, or 
with silent success in the concoction of 
one or two compliments to have at hand 
when he joins the ladies in the drawing- 
room.’ 

“Nobody can hele such differences,” 
said Florimel. “If there were nobody 
rich, who would there be to do anything 
for the poor? It’s not the young gentle- 
man’s fault that he is better born and 
has more money than the poor girl.” 

“No,” said Malcolm; “but what if 
the poor girl has the young gentleman’s 
child to carry about from morning to 
night?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose she’s paid for it,”, 
said Florimel, whose innocence must 
surely have been supplemented by some 
stupidity born of her flippancy. 

“Do be quiet, Florimel,” said Clem- 
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entina: “you don’t know what you are 
talking about.” 

Her face was in a glow, and one glance 
at it set Florimel’s in a flame. She rose 
without a word, but with a look of min- 
gled confusion and offence, and walked 
away. Clementina gathered her work 
together. But ere she followed her she 
turned to Malcolm, looked him calmly in 
the face, and said, ‘“‘No one can blame 
you for hating such a man.” 

“Indeed, my lady, but some one would 
—the only One for whose praise or blame 
we ought to care more than a straw or 
two. He tells us we are neither to judge 
nor to hate. But—” 

“I cannot stay and talk with you,” 
said Clementina. “You must pardon 
me if I follow your mistress.” 

Another moment and he would have 


told her all, in the hope of her warning’ 


Florimel. But she was gone. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE RIDE HOME. 


FLORIMEL was offended with Mal- 
colm: he had put her confidence in him 
to shame, speaking of things to which 
he ought not once to have even alluded. 
But Clementina was not only older than 
Florimel, but in her loving endeavors 
for her kind had heard many a pitiful 
story, and was now saddened by the tale, 
not shocked at the teller. Indeed, Mal- 
colm’s mode of acquainting her with the 
grounds of the feeling she had challenged 
pleased both her heart and her sense of 
what was becoming; while as a partisan 
of women, finding a man also of their 
part, she was ready to offer him the grati- 
tude of all womankind in her one typical 
self. “What a rough diamond is here!” 
she thought. ‘“ Rough!” echoed her 
heart: “how is he rough? What fault 
could the most fastidious find with his 
manners? True, he speaks as a servant ; 
and where would be his manners if he 
did not? But neither in tone, expression 
nor way of thinking is he in the smallest 
degree servile. He is like a great pearl, 
clean out of the sea—bred, it is true, in 
the midst of strange surroundings, but 
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pure as the moonlight; and if a man, so 
environed, yet has grown so grand, what 
might he not become with such privileges 
as—” 

Good Clementina! what did she mean ? 
Did she imagine that such mere gifts as 
she might give him could do for him 
more than the great sea, with the tor- 
ment and conquest of its winds and 
tempests? more than his own ministra- 
tions of love and victories over passion 
and pride? What the final touches of 
the shark-skin are to the marble that 
stands lord of the flaming bow, that only 
can wealth and position be to the man 
who has yielded neither to the judgments 
of the world nor the drawing of his own 
inclinations, and so has submitted him- 
self to the chisel and mallet of his Maker. 
Society is the barber who trims a man’s 
hair, often very badly too, and pretends 
he made it grow. If her owner should 


take her, body and soul, and make of 
her being a gift to his—ah, then indeed! 
But Clementina was not yet capable of 
perceiving that, while what she had in 
her thought to offer mzg¢ hurt him, it 


could do him little good. Her feeling 
concerning him, however, was all the 
time far indeed from folly. Not for a 
moment did she imagine him in love 
with her. Possibly she admired him too 
much to attribute to him such an intol- 
erable and insolent presumption as that 
would have appeared to-her own inferior 
self. Still, she was far indeed from cer- 
tain, were she, as befits the woman so 
immeasurably beyond even the aspira- 
tion of the man, to make him offer im- 
plicit of hand and havings, that he would 
reach out his hand to take them. And 
certainly that she was not going to do; 
in which determination, whether she knew 
it or not, there was as much modesty and 
gracious doubt of her own worth as there 
was pride and maidenly recoil. In one 
resolve she was confident, that her be- 
havior toward him should be such as to 
keep him just where he was, affording 
him no smallest excuse for taking one 
step nearer, and they would soon be in 
London, where she would see nothing— 
or next to nothing—more of him. But 
should she ever cease to thank God— 
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that was, if ever she came to find Hin— 
that in this room He had shown her what 
He could do in the way of making a man? 
Heartily she wished she knew a noble- 
man or two like him. In the mean time 
she meant to enjoy with carefulness the 
ride to London, after which things should 
be as before they left. 

The morning arrived; they finished 
breakfast; the horses came round and 
stood at the door, all but Kelpie. The 
ladies mounted, Ah, what a morning to 
leave the country and go back to London! 
The sun shone clear on the dark pine 
woods; the birds were radiant in song; 
all under the trees the ferns were unroll- 
ing each its mystery of ever-generating 
life; the soul of the summer was there, 
whose mere idea sends the heart into the 
eyes, while itself flits mocking from the 
cage of words. A gracious mystery it was 
—in the air, in the sun, in the earth, in 
their own hearts. The lights of heaven 
mingled and played with the shadows 
of the earth, which looked like the souls 
of the trees, that had been out wander- 
ing all night, and had been overtaken 
by the sun ere they could re-enter 
their dark cells. Every motion of the 
horses under them was like a throb of 
the heart of the earth, every bound like 
a sigh of her bliss. Florimel shouted al- 
most like a boy with ecstasy, and Clem- 
entina’s moonlight went very near chang- 
ing into sunlight as she gazed and breath- 
ed and knew that she was alive. 

They started without Malcolm, for he 
must always put his mistress up and then 
go back to the stable for Kelpie. Ina 
moment they were in the wood, crossing 
its shadows. It was like swimming their 
horses through a sea of shadows. Then 
came a little stream, and the horses 
splashed it about like children from very 
gamesomeness. Half a mile more, and 
there was a saw-mill with a mossy wheel, 
a pond behind dappled with sun and 
shade, a dark rush of water along a 
brown trough, and the air full of the 
sweet smell of sawn wood. Clementina 
had not once looked behind, and did not 
know whether Malcolm had yet joined 
them or not. All at once the wild vital- 
ity of Kelpie filled the space beside her, 





and the voice of Malcolm was in her 
ears. She turned her head. He was 
looking very solemn. “Will you let me 
tell you, my lady, what this always makes 
me think of?” he said. 

“What in particular do you mean?” 
returned Clementina coldly. 

“This smell of new-sawn wood that 
fills the air, my lady.” 

She bowed her head. 

“It makes me think of Jesus in His 
father’s workshop,” said Malcolm—“ how 
He must have smelled the same sweet 
scent of the trees of the world, broken 
for the uses of men, that is now so sweet 
tome. Oh, my lady, it makes the earth 
very holy and very lovely to think that 
as we are in the world, so was He in the 
world. Oh, my lady, think! If God 
should be so nearly one with us that it 
was nothing strange to Him thus to visit 
His people! that we are not the offspring 
of the soulless tyranny of law that knows 
not even its own self, but the children of 
an unfathomable wonder, of which sci- 
ence gathers only the foam-bells on the 
shore—children in the house of a living 
Father—so entirely our Father that He 
cares even to death that we should un- 
derstand and love Him!” 

He reined Kelpie back, and as she 
passed on his eyes caught a glimmer 
of emotion in Clementina’s. He fell 
behind, and all that day did not come 
near her again. 

Florimel asked her what he had been 
saying, and she compelled herself to re- 
peat a part of it. 

“He is always saying such odd, out- 
of-the-way things,” remarked Florimel. 
“I used sometimes, like you, to fancy 
him a little astray, but I soon found I 
was wrong. I wish you could have 
heard him tell a story he once told my 
father and me. It was one of the wildest 
you ever heard. I can’t tell-to this day 
whether he believed it himself or not. 
He told it quite as if he did.” 

“Could you not make him tell it again 
as we ride along? It would shorten the 
way.” 

“Do you want the way shortened? I 
don’t. But indeed it would not do to tell 
it so. It ought to be heard just where I 
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heard it—at the foot of the ruined castle- 


where the dreadful things in it took place. 
You must come and see me at Lossie 
House in the autumn, and then he shall 
tell it you. Besides, it ought to be told 
in Scotch, and there you will soon learn 
enough to follow it: half the charm de- 
pends on that.” 

Although Malcolm did not again ap- 
proach Clementina that day, he watch- 
ed almost her every motion as she rode. 
Her lithe graceful back and shoulders— 
for she was a rebel against the fashion 
of the day in dress as well as in morals, 
and believing in the natural stay of the 
muscles, had found them responsive to 
her trust—the noble poise of her head, 
and the motions of her arms, easy yet de- 
cided, were ever present to him, though 
sometimes he could hardly have told 
whether to his sight or his mind—now 
in the radiance of the sun, now in the 
shadow of the wood, now against the 
green of the meadow, now against the 
blue of the sky, and now in the faint 
moonlight, through which he followed, 
as a ghost in the realms of Hades might 
follow the ever-flitting phantom of his 
love. Day glided after day. Adventure 
came not near them. Soft and lovely as 
a dream the morning dawned, the noon 
flowed past, the evening came; and the 
death that followed was yet sweeter than 
the life that had gone before. Through 
it all, day-dream and nightly trance, ra- 
diant air and moony mist, before him 
glode the shape of Clementina, its every 
motion a charm. After that shape he 
could have been content—oh, how con- 
tent!—to ride on and on through the 
ever-unfolding vistas of an eternal suc- 
cession. Occasionally his mistress would 
call him to her, and then he would have 
one glance at the dayside of the won- 
drous world he had been following. 
Somewhere within it must be the word 
of the living One. Little he thought 
that all the time she was thinking more 
of him who had spoken that word in her 
hearing. That he was the object of her 
thoughts not a suspicion crossed the mind 
of the simple youth. How could he im- 
agine a lady like her taking a fancy to 
what, for all his marquisate, he still was 





in his own eyes, a raw young fisherman, 
only just learning how to behave himself 
decently ? No doubt, ever since she be- 
gan to listen to reason, the idea of her 
had been spreading like a sweet odor in 
his heart, but not because she had lis- 
tened to 42m. The very fullness of his 
admiration had made him wrathful with 
the intellectual dishonesty—-for in her it 
could not be stupidity—that quenched 
his worship, and the first dawning sign 
of a reasonable soul drew him to her feet, 
where, like Pygmalion before his statue, 
he could have poured out his heart in 
thanks that she consented to be a wo- 
man. But even the intellectual phan- 
tom, nay even the very phrase, of being 
in love with her, had never risen upon 
the dimmest verge of his consciousness ; 
and that although her being had now be- 
come to him of all but absorbing interest. 
I say all but, because Malcolm knew 
something of One whose idea she was, 
who had uttered her from the immortal 
depths of His imagination. The man 
to whom no window into the treasures 
of the Godhead has yet been opened 
may well scoff at the notion of such a 
love, for he has this advantage, that, 
while one like Malcolm can never cease 
to love, he, gifted being, can love to-day 
and forget to-morrow—or next year— 
where is the difference? Malcolm’s 
main thought was, What a grand thing 
it would be to rouse a woman like Clem- 
entina to lift her head into the 


regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call Earth ! 


If any one think that love has no right 
to talk religion, I answer for Malcolm 
at least, asking, Whereof shall a man 
speak if not out of the abundance of his 
heart? That man knows little either of 
love or of religion who imagines they 
ought to be kept apart. Of what sort, I 
ask, is either if unfit to approach the 
other? Has God decreed, created a love 
that must separate from himself? Is 
Love then divided? Or shall not love 
to the heart created lift up the heart to_ 
the Heart creating? Alas for the love 
that is not treasured in heaven! for the 
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moth and the rust will devour it. Ah, 
these pitiful old moth-eaten loves! 

All the journey, then, Malcolm was 
thinking how to urge the beautiful lady 
into finding for herself whether she had 
a Father in heaven or no. A pupil of 
Mr. Graham, he placed little value in 
argument that ran in any groove but 
that of persuasion, or any value in per- 
suasion that had any end but action. 

On the second day of the journey he 
rode up to his mistress, and told her, 
taking care that Lady Clementina should 
hear, that Mr. Graham was now preach- 
ing in London, adding that for his part 
he had never before heard anything fit 
to call preaching. Florimel did not show 
much interest, but asked where, and Mal- 
colm fancied he could see Lady Clemen- 
tina make a mental note of the place. 

“Tf only,” he thought, “she would let 
the power of that man’s faith have a 
chance of influencing her, all would be 
well.” 

The ladies talked a good deal, but 
Florimel was not in earnest about any- 
thing, and for Clementina to have turn- 
ed the conversation upon those possibil- 
ities, dim-dawning through the chaos of 
her world, which had begun to interest 
her, would have been absurd, especially 
since such was her confusion and uncer- 
tainty that she could not tell whether 
they were clouds or mountains, shadows 
or continents. Besides, why give a child 
sovereigns to play with when counters or 
dominos would do as well? Clementina’s 
thoughts could not have passed into Flo- 
rimel and become her thoughts. Their 
hearts, their natures, must come nearer 
first. Advise Florimel to disregard rank, 
and marry the man she loved! As well 
counsel the child to give away the cake 
he would cry for with intensified selfish- 
ness the moment he had parted with it! 
Still, there was that in her feeling for 
Malcolm which rendered her doubtful 
in Florimel’s presence. 

Between the grooms little passed. Grif- 
fith’s contempt for Malcolm found its least 
offensive expression in silence, its most 
offensive in the shape of his countenance. 
He could not make him the simplest re- 
ply without asneer. Malcolm was driven 
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to keep mostly behind. If by any chance 
he got in front of his fellow-groom, Grif- 
fith would instantly cross his direction 
and ride between him and the ladies. 
His look seemed to say he had to pro- - 
tect them. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

: PORTLAND PLACE. 

THE latter part of the journey was not 
so pleasant: it rained. It was not cold, 
however, and the ladies did not mind it 
much, It accorded with Clementina’s 
mood; and as to Florimel, but for the 
thought of meeting Caley, her fine spirits 
would have laughed the weather to scorn. 
Malcolm was merry. His spirits always 
rose at the appearance of bad weather, 
as indeed with every show of misfortune: 
a response antagonistic invariably awoke 
in him. On the present occasion he had 
even to repress the constantly-recurring 
impulse to break out in song. His bos- 
om’s lord sat lightly in his throne. _Grif- 
fith was the only miserable one of the 
party. He was tired, and did not relish 
the thought of the work to be done be- 
fore getting home. They entered Lon- 
don in a wet fog, streaked with rain and 
dyed with smoke. Florimel went with 
Clementina for the night, and Malcolm 
carried a note from her to Lady Bellair, 
after which, having made Kelpie com- 
fortable, he went to his lodgings. 

When he entered the curiosity - shop 
the woman received him with evident 
surprise, and when he would have pass- 
ed through to the stair, stopped him with 
the unwelcome information that, finding 
he did not return, and knowing nothing 
about himself or his occupation, she had, 
as soon as the week for which he had 
paid in advance was out, let the room to 
an old lady from the country. 

“It is no great matter to me,” said 
Malcolm, thoughtful over the woman's 
want of confidence in him, for he had 
rather liked her, “only I am sorry you 
could not trust me a little.” 

“It’s all you know, young man,” she 
returned. “People as lives in London 
must take care of theirselves, not wait 
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for other people to do it. They'd soon 
find theirselves nowheres in partic’lar. 
I've took care on your things, an’ laid 
’em all together, an’ the sooner you find 
another place for ’em the better, for they 
do take up a deal o’ room.” 

His personal property was not so bulky, 
however, but that in ten minutes he had 
it all in his carpet-bag and a paper par- 
cel, carrying which he re-entered the 
shop. ‘Would you oblige me by al- 
lowing these to lie here till I come for 
them ?” he said. 

The woman was silent for a moment. 
“T’'d rather see the last on ’em,” she 
answered. “To tell the truth, I don’t 
like the look on ’em. You acts a part, 
young man. I’m on the square my- 
self. But you'll find plenty to take you 
in. No, I can't do it. Take ’em with 
you.” 

Malcolm turned from her, and with 
his bag in one hand and the parcel un- 
der the other arm stepped from the shop 
into the dreary night. There he stood 
in the drizzle. It was a by-street, into 
which gas had not yet penetrated, and 
the oil lamps shone red and dull through 
the fog. He concluded to leave the things 
with Merton while he went to find a lodg- 
ing. 

Merton was a decent sort of fellow— 
not in his master’s confidence—and Mal- 
colm found him quite as sympathetic as 
the small occasion demanded. “It ain’t 
no sort o’ night,”’ he said, “to go lookin’ 
fora bed. Let’s go an’ speak to my old 
woman: she’s a oner at contrivin’.”’ 

He lived over the stable, and they had 
but to go up the stair. Mrs. Merton sat 
by the fire. A cradle with a baby was 
in front of it. On the other side sat 
Caley in suppressed exultation, for here 
came what she had been waiting for— 
the first fruits of certain arrangements 
between her and Mrs. Catanach. She 
greeted Malcolm distantly, but neither 
disdainfully nor spitefully. 

“T trust you’ve brought me back my 
lady, MacPhail,” she said: then added, 
thawing into something like jocularity, 
“I shouldn’t have looked to you to go 
running away with her.” 

“T left my lady at Lady Clementina 
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Thornicroft’s an hour ago,” answered 
Malcolm. 

“Oh, of course! 
thing now.” 

“TI believe my lady’s not coming home 
till to-morrow,” said Malcolm. 

“All the better for,us,” returned Caley. 
“Her room ain’t ready for her. But I 
didn’t know you lodged with Mrs. Mer- 
ton, MacPhail,” she said, with a look at 
the luggage he had placed on the floor. 

““Lawks, miss!” cried the good wo- 
man, “where ever should we put him up 
as has but the next room ?” 

“You'll have to find that out, mother,” 
said Merton. “Sure you’ve got enough 
to shake down for him. With a truss of 
straw to help, you'll manage it somehow 
—eh, old lady ?—I’ll be bound!” And 
with that he told Malcolm’s condition. 

“Well, I suppose we must manage it 
somehow,” answered his wife, ‘but I’m 
afraid we can’t make him over-comfort- 
able.” 

“TI don’t see but we cou/d take him in 
at the house,” said Caley, reflectively. 
“There is a small room empty in the 
garret, I know. It ain't much more than 
a closet, to be sure, but if he could put 
up with it for a night or two, just till he 
found a better, I would run across and 
see what they say.” 

Malcolm wondered at the change in 
her, but could not hesitate. The least 
chance of getting settled in the house 
was a thing not to be thrown away. He 
thanked her heartily. She rose and went, 
and they sat and talked till her return. 
She had been delayed, she said, by the 
housekeeper: “the cross old patch” had 
objected to taking in any one from the 
stables. 

“I’m sure,” she went on, “there ain’t 
the ghost of a reason why you shouldn't 
have the room, except that it ain’t good 
enough. Nobody else wants it, or is like- 
ly to. But it’s all right now, and if you'll 
come across in about an hour, you'll find 
it ready for you. One of the girls in the 
kitchen—I forget her name—offered to 
make it tidy for you. Only take care— 
I give you warning: she’s a great ad- 
mirer of Mr. MacPhail.” 

Therewith she took her departure, and 
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at the appointed time Malcolm followed 
her. The door was opened to him by one 
of the maids whom he knew by sight, and 
in her guidance he soon found himself in 
that part of a house he liked best, im- 
mediately under the roof. The room 
was indeed little more than a closet in 
the slope of the roof, with only a sky- 
light. But just outside the door was a 
storm-window, from which, over the top 
of a lower range of houses, he had a 
glimpse of the mews-yard. The place 
smelt rather badly of mice, while, as the 
skylight was immediately above his bed, 
and he had no fancy for drenching that 
with an infusion of soot, he could not 
open it. These, however, were the sole 
faults he had to find with the place. 
Everything looked nice and clean, and 
his education had not tended to fastid- 
iousness. He took a book from his bag 
and read a good while: then went to bed 
and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning he woke early, as was 
his habit, sprung at once on the floor, 
dressed, and went quietly down. The 
household was yet motionless. He had 
begun to descend the last stair when all 
at once he turned deadly sick, and had 
to sit down, grasping the balusters. In 
a few minutes he recovered, and made 
the best speed he could to the stable, 
where Kelpie was now beginning to de- 
mand her breakfast. 

But Malcolm had never in his life be- 
fore felt sick, and it seemed awful to him. 
Something that had appeared his own, a 
portion—hardly a portion, rather an es- 
sential element of himself—had sudden- 
ly deserted him, left him a prey to the 
inroad of something that was not of him- 
self, bringing with it faintness of heart, 
fear and dismay. He found himself for 
the first time in his life trembling; and 
it was to him a thing as appalling as 
strange. While he sat on the stair he 
could not think, but as he walked to the 
mews he said to himself, ‘Am I then the 
slave of something that is not myself— 
something to which my fancied freedom 
and strength are a mockery? Was my 
courage, my peace, all the time depend- 
ent on something not me, which could be 
separated from me, and but a:‘moment 





ago was separated from me and left me 
as helplessly dismayed as the veriest cow- 
ard in creation? I wonder what Alexan- 
der would have thought if, as he swung 
himself on Bucephalus, he had been 
taken as I was on the stair?” 

Afterward, talking the thing over with 
Mr. Graham, he said, “I saw that I had 
no hand in my own courage. If I had 
any courage, it was simply that I was 
born with it. If it left me, I could not 
help it: I could neither prevent nor re- 
call it—I could only wait until it return- 
ed. Why, then, I asked myself, should 
I feel ashamed that for five minutes, as 
I sat on the stair, Kelpie was a terror to 
me, and I felt as if I dared not go near 
her? I had almost reached the stable 
before I saw into it a little. Then I did 
see that if I had had nothing to do with 
my own courage, it was quite time I had 
something to do with it. If a man had 
no hand in his own nature, character, 
being, what could he be better than a 
divine puppet—a happy creature, possi- 
bly—a heavenly animal, like the grand 
horses and lions of the book of the Reve- 
lation—but not one of the gods that the 
sons of God, the partakers of the divine 
nature, are? For this end came the 
breach in my natural courage, that I 
might repair it from the will and power 
God had given me, that I might have a 
hand in the making of my own courage, 
in the creating of myself. Therefore I 
must see to it.” 

Nor had he to wait for his next lesson 
—namely, the opportunity of doing what 
he had been taught in the first. For just 
as he reached the stable, where he heard 
Kelpie clamoring with hoofs and teeth 
after her usual manner when she judged 
herself neglected, the sickness returned, 
and with it such a fear of the animal he 
heard thundering and clashing on the 
other side of the door as amounted to 
nothing less than horror. She was a 
man-eating horse!—a creature with 
bloody teeth, brain-spattered hoofs and 
eyes of hate! A flesh-loving devil had 
possessed her, and was now crying out 
for her groom that he might devour him. 
He gathered, with agonized effort, every 
power within him to an awful council, 
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and thus he said to himself: “ Better a 
thousand times my brains plastered the 
stable-wall than I should hold them in 
the head of a dastard. How can God 
look at me with any content if I quail in 
the face of His four-footed creature ? Does 
He not demand of me action according 
to what | £now, not what I may chance 
at any moment to fee/? God is my 
strength, and I will lay hold of that 
strength and use it, or I have none, and 
Kelpie may take me and welcome.” 

Therewith the sickness abated so far 
that he was able to open the stable-door ; 
and, having brought them once into the 
presence of their terror, his will arose 
and lorded it over his shrinking, quiver- 
ing nerves, and like slaves they obeyed 
him. Surely the Father of his spirit was 
most in that will when most that will was 
Malcolm's own! It is when a man is 
most a man, that the cause of the man, 
the God of his life, the very Life himself, 
the original life-creating Life, is closest 
to him, is most within him. The indi- 
vidual, that his individuality may blos- 
som, and not soon be “massed into the 
common clay,” must have the vital in- 
dwelling of the primary Individuality 
which is its origin. The fire that is the 
hidden life of the bush will not consume 
it. 

Malcolm tottered to the corn-bin, stag- 
gered up to Kelpie, fell up against her 
hind quarters as they dropped from a 
great kick, but got into the stall beside 
her. She turned eagerly, darted at her 
food, swallowed it greedily, and was quiet 
as a lamb while he dressed her. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
PORTLOSSIE AND SCAUKNOSE. 

MEANTIME, things were going rather 
badly at Portlossie and Scaurnose, and 
the factor was the devil of them. Those 
who had known him longest said he must 
be fey—that is, doomed—so strangely al- 
tered was his behavior. Others said he 
took more counsel with his bottle than 
had been his wont, and got no good from 
it. Almost all the fishers found him sur- 
ly, and upon some he broke out in vio- 
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lent rage, while to certain whom he re- 
garded as Malcolm's special friends he 
carried himself with cruel oppression. 
The notice to leave at midsummer cloud- 
ed the destiny of Joseph Mair and his 
family, and every householder in the two 
villages believed that to take them in 
would be to call down the like fate upon 
himself. But Meg Partan at least was 
not to be intimidated. Her outbursts of 
temper were but the hurricanes of a trop- 
ical heart—not much the less true and 
good and steadfast that it was fierce. Let 
the factor rage as he would, Meg was ab- 
solute in her determination that if the 
cruel sentence were carried out—which 
she hardly expected—her house should 
be the shelter of those who had received 
her daughter when her severity had driv- 
enherfrom herhome. That would leave 
her own family and theirs three months 
to look out for another abode. Certain 
of Blue Peter's friends ventured a visit 
of intercession to the factor, and were re- 
ceived with composure and treated with 
consideration until their object appeared, 
when his wrath burst forth so wildly that 
they were glad to escape without having 
to defend their persons: only the day 
before had he learned with certainty from 
Miss Horn that Malcolm was still in the 
service of the marchioness, and in con- 
stant attendance upon her when she rode. 
It almost maddened him. He had for 
some time taken to drinking more toddy 
after his dinner, and it was fast ruining 
his temper. His wife, who had from the 
first excited his indignation against Mal- 
colm, was now reaping her reward. To 
complete the troubles of the fisher-folk, 
the harbor at Portlossie had, by a severe 
equinoctial storm, been so filled with sand 
as to be now inaccessible at lower than 
half tide, nobody as yet having made it 
his business to see it attended to. 

But in the midst of his anxieties about 
Florimel and his interest in Clementina, 
Malcolm had not been forgetting them. 
As soon as he was a little settled in Lon- 
don he had written to Mr. Soutar, and he 
to architects and contractors, on the sub- 
But there 
were difficulties, and the matter had been 
making but slow progress. Malcolm, 
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however, had insisted, and in conse- 
quence of his determination to have the 
possibilities of the thing thoroughly un- 
derstood, three men appeared one morn- 
ing on the rocks at the bottom of the 
cliff on the west side of the Nose. The 
children of the village discovered them, 
and carried the news; whereupon, the 
men being all out in the bay, the women 
left their work and went to see what the 
strangers were about. The moment they 
were satisfied that they could make noth- 
ing of their proceedings, they: naturally 
became suspicious. To whom the fancy 
first occurred nobody ever knew, but 
such was the unhealthiness of the mor- 
al atmosphere of the place, caused by 
the injustice and severity of Mr. Crathie, 
that, once suggested, it was universally 
received that they were sent by the fac- 
tor, and that for a purpose only too con- 
sistent with the treatment Scaurnose, they 
said, had invariably received ever since 
first it was the dwelling of fishers. Had 
not their fathers told them how unwel- 
come they were to the lords of the land? 
And what rents had they not to pay! 
and how poor was the shelter for which 
they paid so much!—without a foot of 
land to grow a potato in! Tocrown all, 
the factor was at length about to drive 
them in a body from the’ place — Blue 
Peter first, one of the best as well as 
most considerable men amongst them! 
His notice to quit was but the beginning 
of a clearance. It was easy to see what 
those villains were about—on that pre- 
cious rock, their only friend, the one that 
did its best to give them the sole shadow 
of harborage they had, cutting off the 
wind from the north-east a little, and 
breaking the eddy round the point of 
the Nose! What could they be about 
but marking the spots where to bore the 
holes for the blasting-powder that should 
scatter it to the winds, and let death and 
destruction and the, wild sea howling in 
upon Scaurnose, that the cormorant and 
the bittern might possess it, the owl and 
the raven dwell in it? But it would be 
seen what their husbands and fathers 
would say to it when they came home! 
In the mean time, they must themselves 
do what they could. What were they 





men’s wives for, if not to act for their 
husbands when they happened to be 
away? ; 

The result was a shower of stones upon 
the unsuspecting surveyors, who forth- 
with fled, and carried the report of their 
reception to Mr. Soutar at Duff Harbor. 
He wrote to Mr. Crathie, who till then 
had heard nothing of the business; and 
the news increased both his discontent 
with his superiors and his wrath with 
those whom he had come to regard as 
his rebellious subjects. The stiff-necked 
people of the Bible was to him always 
now, as often as he heard the words, the 
people of Scaurnose and the Seaton of 
Portlossie. And having at length com- 
mitted this overt outrage, would he not 
be justified by all in taking more active 
measures against them? 

When the fishermen came home and 


heard how their women had conducted . 


themselves, they accepted their conject- 
ures and approved of their defence of the 


settlement. It was well for the land-° 


loupers, they said, that they had only 
the women to deal with. 

Blue Peter did not so soon hear of the 
affair as the rest, for his Annie had not 
been one of the assailants. But when 
the hurried retreat of the surveyors was 
described to him in somewhat graphic 
language by one of those concerned in 
causing it, he struck his clenched fist in 
the palm of his other hand, and cried, 
““Weelsaired! There! that’s what comes 
o’ yer new—” 

He had all but broken his promise, as 
he had already breken his faith, to Mal- 
colm, when his wife laid her hand on his 
mouth and stopped the issuing word. 
He started with sudden conviction, and 
stood for a moment in absolute terror at 
sight of the precipice down which he had 
been on the point of falling, then straight- 
way excusing himself to his conscience 
on the ground of non-intent, was instant- 
ly angrier with Malcolm than before. 
He could not reflect that the disregard- 
ed cause of the threatened sin was the 
greater sin of the two. The breach of 
that charity which thinketh no evil may 
be a graver fault than a hasty breach of 
promise. 
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Peter had not been improving since 
his return from London. He found less 
satisfaction in his refigious exercises ; 
was not unfrequently clouded in temper, 
occasionally even to sullenness ; referred 
things oftener than formerly to the vile- 
ness of the human nature, but was far 
less willing than before to allow that he 
might himself be wrong; while somehow 
the Bible had no more the same pleni- 
tude of relation to the wants of his being, 
and he rose from the reading of it unre- 
freshed. Men asked each other what 
had come to Blue Peter, but no one 
could answer the question. For him- 
self, he attributed the change which he 
could not but recognize, although he did 
not understand it, to the withdrawing of 
the Spirit of God, in displeasure that he 
had not merely allowed himself to be in- 
veigled into a playhouse, but, far worse, 
had enjoyed the wickedness he saw there. 
When his wife reasoned that God knew 
he had gone in ignorance, trusting his 
friend, ‘‘ What ’s that to Him,” he cried, 
“wha judges richteous judgment? What 
‘sa’ oor puir meeserable excuzes i’ the 
een ‘at can see throu’ the wa’s o’ the 
hert? Ignorance is no innocence.” 

Thus he lied for God, pleading his 
cause on the principles of hell. But the 
eye of his wife was single, and her body 
full of light: therefore to her it was plain 
that neither the theatre nor his conscience 
concerning it was the cause of the change: 
it had to do with his feelings toward Mal- 
colm. He wronged his friend in his heart 
—half knew it, but would not own it. 
Fearing to search himself, he took refuge 
in resentment, and to support his hard 
judgment put false and cruel interpreta- 
tions on whatever befell. So that, with 
love and anger and wrong unacknow- 
ledged, his heart was full of bitterness. 

“It’s a’ the drumblet (muddied, trou- 
bled) luve o° 'im!"" said Annie to her- 
self. “Puir fallow! gien only Ma'colm 
wad come hame an’ lat him ken he 's 
no the villain he taks him for! I'll no 
believe mysel’ ’at the laad I kissed like 
my ain mither’s son afore he gaed awa’ 
wad turn like that upo’ ’s maist the 
meenute he was oot o’ sicht, an’ a” for 
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Lord bliss us a’! markises is men !— 
We'll see, Peter, my man,” she said, 
when the neighbor took her leave, ‘‘ whe- 
ther the wife, though she hasna been to 
the ill place—an’ that’s surely Lon’on 
—canna tell the true frae the fause full 
better nor her man ‘at kens sae muckle 
mair nor she wants to ken! Lat sit an’ 
lat see.” 

Blue Peter made-no reply; but per- 
haps the deepest depth in his fall was 
that he feared his wife might be right, 
and he have one day to stand ashamed 
before both her and his friend. But there 
are marvelous differences in the guality 
of the sins of different men, and a noble 
nature like Peter’s would have to sink far 
indeed to be beyond a ready redemption. 
Still, there was one element mingling with 
his wrongness whose very triviality in- 
creased the difficulty of long-delaying 
repentance: he had been not a little 
proud at finding himself the friend of a 
marquis. From the first they had been 
friends, when the one was a youth and 
the other a child, and had been out to- 
gether in many a stormy and dangerous 
sea. More than once or twice, driven 
from the churlish ocean to the scarce less 
inhospitable shore, they had lain all night 
in each other's arms to keep the life awake 
within their frozen garments. And now 
this marquis spoke English to him! It 
rankled. 

All the time Blue Peter was careful to 
say nothing to injure Malcolm in the 
eyes of his former comrades. His man- 
ner when his name was mentioned, how- 
ever, he could not honestly school to the 
conveyance of the impression that things 
were as they had been betwixt them. Folk 
marked the difference, and it went to 
swell the general feeling that Malcolm 
had done ill to forsake a seafaring life for 
one upon which all fishermen must look 
down with contempt. Some in the Sea- 
ton went so far in their enmity as even 
to hint an explanation of his conduct in 
the truth of the discarded scandal which 
had laid Lizzy’s child at his door. 

But amongst them was one who, hav- 
ing wronged him thus, and been con- 
vinced of her error, was now so fiercely 
his partisan as to be ready to wrong the 
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whole town in his defence: that was Meg 
Partan, properly Mistress Findlay, Lizzy’s 
mother. Although the daughter had nev- 
er confessed, the mother had yet arrived 
at the right conclusion concerning the 
father of her child—how, she could hard- 
ly herself have told, for the conviction 
had grown by accretion: a sign here and 
a sign there, impalpable save to maternal 
sense, had led her to the truth ; and now, 
if any one had a word to say. against 
Malcolm, he had better not say it in the 
hearing of the Partaness. 

One day Blue Peter was walking home 
from the upper town of Portlossie, not 
with the lazy gait of the fisherman off 
work, poised backward with hands in 
trouser pockets, but stooping care-laden 
with listless-swinging arms. Thus Meg 
Partan met him, and of course attributed 
his dejection to the factor: “Deil hae 
*im for an upsettin’ rascal ’at hasna pride 
eneuch to haud him ohn lickit the gentry’s 
shune! The man maun be fey! I houp 
he may, an’ I wuss I saw the beerial o’ 
’*im makin’ for the kirkyaird. It’s nae 
ill to wuss weel to a’ body ’at wad be 
left! His nose is turnt twise the color 
i’ the last twa month, He'll be drinkin’ 
byous. Gien only Ma'colm MacPhail 
had been at hame to haud him in order!’ 

Peter said nothing, and his silence, to 
one who spoke out whatever came, seem- 
ed fuller of restraints and meanings than 
itwas. Shechallenged itat once: “ Noo, 
what mean ye by sayin’ naething, Peter ? 
Guid kens it’s the warst thing man or 
woman can say 0’ onybody to haud their 
tongue. It's a thing I never was blamed 
wi’ mysel’, an’ I wadna du't.” 

“That's verra true,” said Peter. 

“The mair weicht’s intill’t whan I layt 
’t to the door o’ anither,” persisted Meg. 
“Peter, gien ye hae onything again’ my 
freen’, Ma'colm MacPhail, oot wi’ ’t like 
a man, an’ no playac’ the gunpoother- 
plot ower again. [Il wull’s the warst 
poother ye can lay i’ the boddom o’ ony 
man’s boat. But say ’at ye like, Is’ up- 
haud Ma’'colm again’ the haill poustie o’ 
ye. Gien he was but here! I say't again, 
honest laad !” 

But she could not rouse Peter to utter- 
ance, and, losing what little temper she 














had, she rated him soundly, and sent 
him home saying with the prophet Jo- 
nah, “Do I not well to be angry ?” for 
that also he placed to Malcolm's account, 
Nor was his home any more a harbor for 
his riven boat, seeing his wife only long- 
ed for the return of him with whom his 
spirit chode: she regarded him as an 
exiled king, one day to reappear and 
justify himself in the eyes of all, friends 
and enemies. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
TORTURE, 


THOUGH unable to eat any breakfast, 
Malcolm persuaded himself that he felt 
nearly as well as usual when he went to 
receive his mistress’s orders. Florimel 
had had enough of horseback, indeed, 
for several days to come, and would not 
ride. So he saddled Kelpie, and rode to 
Chelsea to look after his boat. To get 
rid of the mare, he rang the stable-bell 
at Mr. Lenorme’s, and the gardener let 
him in. As he was putting her up the 
man told him that the housekeeper had 
heard from his master. Malcolm went 
to the house to learn what he might, and 
found, to his surprise, that if he had gone 
on the Continent he was there no longer, 
for the letter, which contained only di- 
rections concerning some of his pictures, 
was dated from Newcastle, and bore the 
Durham postmark of a week ago. Mal- 
colm remembered that he had heard Le- 
norme speak of Durham Cathedral, and 
in the hope that he might be spending 
some time there, begged the housekeep- 
er to allow him to go to the study to write 
to her master. When he entered, how- 
ever, he saw something that made him 
change his plan, and, having written, 
instead of sending the letter, as he had 
intended, enclosed to the postmaster at 
Durham, he left it upon an easel. It 
contained merely an earnest entreaty to 
be made and kept acquainted with his 
movements, that he might at once let 
him know if anything should occur that 
he ought to be informed concerning. 

He found all on board the yacht in 
ship-shape, only Davy was absent. Trav- 
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ers explained that he sent him on shore 
for a few hours every day. He was a 
sharp boy, he said, and the more he saw 
the more useful he would be, and as he 
never gave him any money, there was 
no risk of his mistaking his hours. 

“When do you expect him?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“At four o'clock,” answered Travers. 

“Tt is four now,” said Malcolm. 

A shrill whistle came from the Chel- 
sea shore. 

“ And there’s Davy,” said Travers. 

‘ Malcolm got into the dinghy and row- 
ed ashore. 

“Davy,” he said, “I don’t want you to 
be all day on board, but I can’t have you 
be longer away than an hour at a time.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Davy. 

“ Now attend to me.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Do you know Lady Lossie’s house ?” 

“No, sir, but I ken hersel’.”’ 

“ How is that ?” 

“T hae seen her mair nor twa or three 
times ridin’ wi’ yersel’ to yon hoose yon- 
er.” 

“Would you know her again ?” 

“Ay wad I—fine that. What for no, 
sir ?” 

“It’s a good way to see a lady across 
the Thames and know her again.” 

“Ow! but I tuik the spy-glass till her,” 
answered Davy, reddening. 

“You are sure of her, then ?” 

“T am that, sir.” 

“Then come with me, and I will show 
you where she lives. I will not ride fast- 
er than youcanrun. But mind you don’t 
look as if you belonged to me.” 

“Na, na, sir. There’s fowk takin’ 
Nnottice.”” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“ There's a wee laddie been efter my- 
sel’ twise or thrice.” 

“ Did you do anything ?” 

“He wasna big eneuch to lick, sae-I 
jist got him the last time an’ pu’d his 
niz, an’ I dinna think he’ll come efter 
me again,” 

To see what the boy could do, Mal- 
colm let Kelpie go at a good trot, but 
Davy kept up without effort, now shoot- 
ing ahead, now falling behind, now stop- 
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ping to look in at a window, and now to 
cast a glance at a game of pitch-and-toss. 
No mere passer-by could have suspected 
that the sailor-boy belonged to the horse- 
man. He dropped him not far from 
Portland Place, telling him to go and 
look at the number, but not stare at 
the house. 

All the time he had had no return of the 
sickness, but, although thus actively oc- 
cupied, had felt greatly depressed. One 
main cause of this was, however, that he 
had not found his religion stand him in 
such stead as he might have hoped. It 
was not yet what it must be to prove its 
reality. And now his eyes were afresh 
opened to see that in his nature and 
thoughts lay large spaces wherein God 
ruled not supreme—desert places where 
who could tell what might appear? For in 
such regions wild beasts range, evil herbs 
flourish and demons go about. If in very 
deed he lived and moved and had his 
being in God, then assuredly there ought 
not to be one cranny in his nature, one 
realm of his consciousness, one well- - 
spring of thought, where the will of God 
was a stranger. If all were as it should 
be, then surely there would be no mo- 
ment, looking back on which he could 
not at least say, 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody— 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it— 


Thou, the méan while, was blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy ! 


“In that agony o’ sickness, as I sat 
upo’ the stair,” he said to himself—for 
still in his own thoughts he spoke his 
native tongue—“whaur was my God in 
a’ my thouchts? I did cry till "Im, I 
min’ weel, but it was my reelin’ brain 
an’ no my trustin’ hert ‘at cried. Aih 
me! I doobt gien the Lord war to come 
to me noo, He wadna fin’ muckle faith 
i’ my pairt o' the yerth. Aih! I wad like 
to lat Him see something like lippenin’ ! 
I wad fain trust Him till His hert’s con- 
tent. But I doobt it’s only speeritual 
ambeetion, or better wad hae come o’ ’t 
by this time. Gien that sickness come 
again, I maun see, noo ’at I’m forewarn- 
ed o’ my ain wakeness, what I can du. 
It*maun be something better nor last 
time, or I'll tine hert a’thegither. Weel, 
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maybe I need to be heumblet. The Lord 
help me!” 

In the evening he went to the school- 
master, and gave him a pretty full ac- 
count of where he had been and what 
had taken place since last he saw him, 
dwelling chiefly on his endeavors with 
Lady Clementina. 

From Mr. Graham’s lodging to the 
north-eastern gate of the Regent’s Park 
the nearest way led through a certain 
passage, which, although a thoroughfare 
to persons on foot, was little known. Mal- 
colm had early discovered it, and always 
used it. Part of this short cut was the 
yard and back premises of a small pub- 
lic-house. It was between eleven and 
twelve as he entered it for the second 
time that night. Sunk in thought and 
suspecting no evil, he was struck down 
from behind and lost his consciousness. 
When he came to himself he was lying 
in the public-house, with his head bound 
up and a doctor standing over him, who 
asked him if he had been robbed. He 
searched his pockets and found that his 
old watch was gone, but his money left. 
One of the men standing about said he 
would see him home. He half thought 
he had seen him before, and did not like 
the look of him, but accepted the offer, 
hoping to get on the track of something 
thereby. As soon as they entered the 
comparative solitude of the park he beg- 
ged his companion, who had scarcely 
spoken all the way, to give him his arm, 
and leaned upon it as if still suffering, 
but watched him closely. About the 
middle of the park, where not a creature 
was in sight, he felt him begin to fumble 
in his coat pocket and draw something 
from it. But when, unresisted, he snatch- 
ed away his other arm, Malcolm's fist fol- 
lowed it, and the man fell, nor made any 
resistance while he took from him a short 
stick loaded with lead, and his own watch, 
which he found in his waistcoat pocket. 
Then the fellow rose with apparent dif- 
ficulty, but the moment he was on his 
legs ran like a hare, and Malcolm let 
him run, for he felt unable to follow 
him. 

As soon as he reached home he went 
‘ to bed, for his head ached severely ; but 





he slept pretty well, and in the morning 
flattered himself he felt much as usual. 
But it was as if all the night that horrible 
sickness had been lying in wait on the 
stair to spring upon him; for the mo- 
ment he reached the same spot on his 
way down, he almost fainted. It was 
worse than before: his very soul seemed 
toturn sick. But although his heart died 
within him, somehow, in the confusion 
of thought and feeling occasioned by in- 
tense suffering, it seemed while he clung to 
the balusters as if with both hands he were 


clinging to the skirts of God’s garment, © 


and through the black smoke of his faint- 
ing his soul seemed to be struggling up 
toward the light of his being. Presently 
the horrible sense subsided as before, and 
again he sought to descend the stair and 
go to Kelpie. But immediately the sick- 
ness returned, and all he could do after 
a long and vain struggle was to crawl on 
hands and knees up the stairs and back 
to his room. There he crept upon his 
bed, and was feebly committing Kelpie 
to the care of her Maker, when con- 
sciousness forsook him. 

It returned, heralded by frightful pains 
all over his body, which by and by sub- 
siding, he sunk again to the bottom of the 
black Lethe. 

Meantime, Kelpie had got so wildly 
uproarious that Merton tossed her half 
a truss of hay, which she attacked like 
an enemy, and ran to the house to get 
somebody to call Malcolm. After what 
seemed endless delay the door was open- 
ed by his admirer, the scullery-maid, who, 
as soon as she heard what was the matter, 
hastened to his room. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE PHILTRE, 


BEFORE he came again to himself Mal- 
colm had a dream, which, although very 
confused, was in parts more vivid than 
any he had ever had. His surroundings 
in it were those in which he actually lay, 
and he was ill, but he thought it the one 
illness he had before. His head ached, 
and he could rest in no position he tried. 
Suddenly he heard a step he knew better 
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than any other approaching the door of 
his chamber: it opened, and his grand- 
father in great agitation entered, not fol- 
lowing his hands, however, in the fashion 
usual to blindness, but carrying himself 
like any sight-gifted man. He went 
straight to the washstand, took up the 
water-bottle, and with a look of mingled 
wrath and horror dashed it on the floor. 
The same instant a cold shiver ran 
through the dreamer, and his dream 
vanished. But instead of waking in his 
bed, he found himself standing in the 
middle of the floor, his feet wet, the bot- 
tle in shivers about them, and, strangest 
of all, the neck of the bottle in his hand. 
He lay down again, grew delirious, and 
tossed about in the remorseless persecu- 
tion of centuries. But at length his tor- 
mentors left him, and when he came to 
himself he knew he was in. his right 
mind, 

It was evening, and some one was sit- 
ting near his bed. By the light of the 
long-snuffed tallow candle he saw the 
glitter of two great black eyes watching 
him, and recognized the young woman 
who had admitted him to the house the 
night of his return, and whom he had since 
met once or twice as he came and went. 
The moment she perceived that he was 
aware of her presence she threw herself 
on her knees at his bedside, hid her face 
and began to weep. The sympathy of 
his nature rendered yet more sensitive 
by weakness and suffering, Malcolm laid 
his hand on her head and sought to com- 
fort her. ‘Don’t be alarmed about me,” 
he said: “I shall soon be all right again.” 

“T can't bear it,” she sobbed. “I can’t 
bear to see you like that, and all my 
fault.” 

“Your fault ! 
said Malcolm. 

“But I did go for the doctor, for all it 
may be the hanging of me,” she sobbed. 
“ Miss Caley said I wasn’t to, but I would 
and I did. They can’t say I meant it— 
can they ?” 

“IT don’t understand,” said Malcolm 
feebly. 

“The doctor says somebody's been 
an’ p'isoned you,” said the girl with a 
cry that sounded like a mingled sob and 


What ca# you mean?” 
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how! ; “‘an’ he’s been a-pokin’ of all sorts 
of things down your poor throat.” And 
again she cried aloud in her agony. 

“Well, never mind: I’m not dead, 
you see, and I'll take better care of my- 
self after this. Thank you for being so 
good to me: you’ve saved my life.”’. 

“Ah! you won't be so kind to me 
when you know all, Mr. MacPhail,” 
sobbed the girl. “It was myself gave 
you the horrid stuff, but God knows I 
didn’t mean to do you no harm no more 
than your own mother.” 

“What made you do it, then?” asked 
Malcolm. 

“The witch-woman told me to. She 
said that—that —if I gave it you—you 
would—you would—" She buried her 
face in the bed, and so stifled a fresh 
howl of pain and shame. “And it was 
all lies—lies !”" she resumed, lifting her 
face again, which now flashed with rage, 
“for'I know you'll hate me worse than 
ever now.” 

“My poor girl, I never hated you,” 
said Malcolm. 

“No, but you did as bad: you never 
looked at me. And now you'll hate me 
out and out. And the doctor says if you 
die he’ll have it all searched into, and 
Miss Caley she look at me as if she sus- 
pect me of a hand in it; and they won’t 
let alone till they've got me hanged for 
it; and it’s all along of love of you; and 
I tell you the truth, Mr. MacPhail, and 
you can do anything with me you like 
—I don’t care—only you won't let them 
hang me, will you? Oh, please don’t!” 
She said all this with clasped hands and 
the tears streaming down her face. 

Malcolm's impulse was of course to 
draw her to him and comfort her, but 
something warned him. “Well, you see 
I’m not going to die just yet,” he said as 
merrily as he could; “and if I find my- 
self going I shall take care the blame 
falls on the right person. What was the 
witch-woman like? Sit down on the 
chair there and tell me all about her.” 

She obeyed with a sigh, and gave him 
such a description as he could not mis- 
take. He asked where she lived, but 
the girl had never met her anywhere 
but in the street, she said. 
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Questioning her very carefully’ as to 
Caley’s behavior to her, Malcolm was 
convinced that she had a hand in the af- 
fair. Indeed, she had happily more to do 
with it than even Mrs. Catanach knew, 
for she had traversed her treatment to 
the advantage of Malcolm. The mid- 
wife had meant the potion to work slow- 
ly, but the lady’s-maid had added to the 
pretended philtre a certain ingredient in 
whose efficacy she had reason to trust; 
and the combination, while it wrought 
more rapidly, had yet apparently set up 
a counteraction favorable to the efforts 
of the struggling vitality which it stung 
to an agonized resistance. 

But Malcolm’s strength was now ex- 
hausted. He turned faint, and the girl 
had the sense to run to the kitchen and 
get him some soup. As he took it her 
demeanor and regards made him anx- 
ious, uncomfortable, embarrassed. It is 


to any true man a hateful thing to repel a 
woman: it is such a reflection upon her. 

“T’'ve told you everything, Mr. Mac- 
Phail, and it’s gospel truth I’ve told you,” 


said the girl after a long pause. It was 
a relief when first she spoke, but the 
comfort vanished as she went on, and 
with slow perhaps unconscious move- 
ments approached him. ‘I would have 
died for you, and here that devil of a wo- 
man has been making me kill you! Oh, 
how I hate her! Now you will never love 
me a bit — not one tiny little bit for ever 
and ever!” 

There was a tone of despairful entreaty 
in her words that touched Malcolm deep- 
ly. “I am more indebted to you than 
I can speak or you imagine,” he said. 
“You have saved me from my worst en- 
emy. Do not tell any other what you 
have told me, or let any one know that 
we have talked together. The day will 
come when I shall be able to show you 
my gratitude.” 

Something in his tone struck her, even 
through the folds of her passion. She 
looked at him a little amazed, and for a 
moment the tide ebbed. Then came a 
rush that overmastered her. She flung 
her hands above her head, and cried, 
“That means you will do anything but 
love me!” 
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“T cannot love you as you mean,” said 
Malcolm. “I promise to be your friend, 
but more is out of my power.” 

A fierce light came in the girl’s eves. 
But that instant a terrible cry, such as 
Malcolm had never heard, but which 
he knew must be Kelpie’s, rang through 
the air, followed by the shouts of men, 
the tones of fierce execration and the 
clash and clang of hoofs. ‘Good God!” 
he exclaimed, and forgetting everything 
else, sprung from the bed and ran to the 
window outside his door. The light of 
their lanterns dimly showed a confused 
crowd in the yard of the mews, and amid 
the hellish uproar of their coarse voices 
he could hear Kelpie plunging and 
kicking. Again she uttered the same 
ringing scream. He threw the window 
open and cried to her that he was com- 
ing, but the noise was far too great for 
his enfeebled voice. Hurriedly he add- 
ed a garment or two to his _half-dress, 
rushed to the stair, passing his new 
friend, who watched anxiously at the 
head of it, without seeing her, and shot 
from the house. 


CHAPTER L. 
THE DEMONESS AT BAY. 


WHEN he reached the yard of the 
mews the uproar had nothing abated. 
But when he cried out to Kelpie, through 
it all came a whinny of appeal, instantly 
followed by a scream. When he got up 
to the lanterns he found a group of wrath- 
ful men with stablé-forks surrounding the 
poor animal, from whom the blood was 
streaming before and behind. Fierce as 
she was, she dared not move, but stood 
trembling, with the sweat of terror pour- 
ing from her. Yet her eye showed that 
not even terror had cowed her. She was 
but biding her time. Her master’s first 
impulse was to scatter the men right and 
left, but on second thoughts, of which 
he was even then capable, he saw that 
they might have been driven in appar- 
ent brutality in defence of their lives, 
and besides, he could not tell what Kel- 
pie might do if suddenly released. So 
he caught her by the broken halter and 
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told them to fall back. They did so, 
carefully—it seemed unwillingly. But 
the mare had eyes and ears only for her 
master. What she had never done be- 
fore, she nosed him over face and shoul- 
ders, trembling all the time. Suddenly 
one of her tormentors darted forward 
and gave her a terrible prod in the off 
hind quarter. But he paid dearly for it. 
Ere he could draw back she lashed out 
and shot him half across the yard with 
his knee-joint broken. The whole set 
of them rushed at her. 

‘Leave her alone,’’ shouted Malcolm, 
“or I will take her part. Between us 
we'll do for a dozen of you.” 

“The devil’s in her,’’ said one of 
them. 

“You'll find more of him in that rascal 
groaning yonder. You had better see to 
him. He’ll never do such a thing again, 
I fancy. Where is Merton ?” 

They drew off, and went to help their 
comrade, who lay senseless. 

When Malcolm would have led Kelpie 
in she stopped suddenly at the stable- 
door, and started back shuddering, as if 
the memory of what she had endured 
there overcame her. Every fibre of her 
trembled. He saw that she must have 
been pitifully used before she broke loose 
and gotout. But she yielded to his coax- 
ing, and he led her to her stall without 
difficulty. He wished Lady Clementina 
herself could have been his witness how 
she knew her friend and trusted him. 
Had she seen how the poor bleeding 
thing rejoiced over him, she could not 
have doubted that his treatment had been 
in part at least a success. 

Kelpie had many enemies amongst the 
men of the mews. Merton had gone out 
for the evening, and they had taken the 
opportunity of getting into her stable and 
tormenting her. At length she broke her 
fastenings: they fled, and she rushed out 
after them. 

They carried the maimed man to the 
hospital, where his leg was immediately 
amputated. 

Malcolm washed and dried his poor 
animal, handling her as gently as pos- 
sible, for she was in a sad plight. It was 
plain he must not have her here any 
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longer: worse to her at least was sure to 
follow. He went up, trembling himself 
now, to Mrs. Merton. She told him she 
was just running to fetch him when he 
arrived: she had no idea how ill he was. 
But he felt all the better for the excite- 
ment, and after he had taken a cup of 
strong tea wrote to Mr. Soutar to provide 
men on whom he could depend—if pos- 
sible the same who had taken her there 
before—to await Kelpie’s arrival at Ab- 
erdeen. There he must also find suit- 
able housing and attention for her at any 
expense until further directions, or until, 
more probably, he should claim her him: 
self. . He added many instructions to be 
given as to her treatment. 

Until Merton returned he kept watch, 
then went back to the chamber of his 
torture, which, like Kelpie, he shudder- 
ed toenter. The cook let him in and 
gave him his candle, but hardly had he 
closed his door when a tap came to it, 
and there stood Rose, his preserver. He 
could not help feeling embarrassed when 
he saw her. 

“I see you don’t trust me,” she said. 

“T do trust you,” he answered. “ Will 
you bring me some water? I dare not 
drink anything that has been standing.” 

She looked at him with inquiring eyes, 
nodded her head and went. When she 
returned he drank the water. 

“There! you see I trust you,” he said 
with a laugh. “But there are people 
about who for certain reasons want to 
get rid of me: will you be on my side?” 

“That I will,” she answered eagerly. 

“T have not got my plans laid yet; but 
will you meet me somewhere near this 
to-morrow night? I shall not be at home, 
perhaps, all day.” 

She stared at him with great eyes, but 
agreed at once, and they appointed time 
and place. He then bade her good- 
night, and the moment she left him lay 
down on the bed to think. But he did 
not trouble himself yet to unravel the 
plot against him, or determine whether 
the violence he had suffered had the 
same origin with the poisoning. Nor 
was the question merely how to continue 
to serve his sister without danger to his . 
life; for he had just learned what render- 
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ed it absolutely imperative that she should 
be removed from her present position. 
Mrs. Merton had told him that Lady 
Lossie was about to accompany Lady 
Bellair and Lord Liftore to the Conti- 
nent. That must not be, whatever means 
might be necessary to prevent it. Be- 
fore he went to sleep things had cleared 
themselves up considerably. 

He woke much better, and rose at his 
usual hour. Kelpie rejoiced him by af- 
fording little other sign of the cruelty she 
had suffered than the angry twitching of 
her skin when hand or brush approached 
a wound. The worst fear was that some 
few white hairs might by and by in con- 
sequence fleck her spotless black. Hav- 
ing urgently committed her to Merton’s 
care, he mounted Honor and rode to the 
Aberdeen wharf. There, to his relief, 
time growing precious, he learned that 
the same smack in which Kelpie had 
come was to sail the next morning for 
Aberdeen. He arranged at once for her 
passage, and saw, before he left, to every 
contrivance he could think of for her 
safety and comfort. He warned the crew 
concerning her temper, but at the same 
time prejudiced them in her favor by the 
argument of a few sovereigns. He then 
rode to the Chelsea Reach, where the 
Psyche had now grown to be a feature 
of the river in the eyes of the dwellers 
upon its banks. ; 

At his whistle Davy tumbled into the 
dinghy like a round ball over the gun- 
wale, and was rowing for the shore ere 
his whistle had ceased ringing in Mal- 
colm’s own ears. He left him with his 
horse, went on board and gave various 
directions to Travers; then took Davy 
with him, and bought many things at 
different shops, which he ordered to be 
delivered to Davy when he should call 
for them. Having next instructed him 
to get everything on board.as soon as 
possible, and appointed to meet him at 


the same place and hour he had arranged’ 


with Rose, he went home. 

A little anxious lest Florimel might 
have wanted him, for it was now past 
the hour at which he usually waited her 
orders, he learned to his relief that she 
was gone shopping with Lady Bellair, 





upon which he set out for the hospital 
whither they had carried the man Kel- 
pie had so terribly mauled. He went, 
not merely led by sympathy, but urged 
by a suspicion also which he desired to 
verify or remove. On the plea of iden- 
tification he was permitted to look at him 
for a moment, but not to speak to him. 
It was enough: he recognized him at 
once as the same whose second attack 
he had foiled in the Regent’s Park. He 
remembered having seen him about the 
stable, but had never spoken to him. 
Giving the nurse a sovereign and Mr. 
Soutar’s address, he requested her to let 
that gentleman know as soon as it was 
possible to conjecture the time of his 
leaving. Returning, he gave Merton a 
hint to keep his eye on the man, and 
some money to spend for him as he 
judged best. He then took Kelpie for 
an airing. To his surprise, she fatigued 
him so much that when he had put her 
up again he was glad to go and lie down. 

When it came near the time for meet- 
ing Rose and Davy he got his things to- 
gether in the old carpet-bag, which held 
all he cared for, and carried it with him. 
As he drew near the spot, he saw Davy 
already there, keeping a sharp lookout 
on all sides, Presently Rose appeared, 
but drew back when she saw Davy. Mal- 
colm went to her. “Rose,” he said, “I 
am going to ask you to do mea great 
favor. But you cannot except you are 
able to trust me.” 

“I do trust you,” she answered. 

“All I can tell you now is that you 
must go with that boy to-morrow. Be- 
fore ‘hight you shall know more. Will 
you do it?” 

“TI will,” answered Rose. ‘1 dearly 
love a secret.” 

‘I promise to let you understand it if 
you do just as I tell you.” 

“T will.” 

“Be at this very spot, then, to-mor- 
row morning at six o’clock.—Come here, 
Davy.—This boy will take you where I 
shall tell him.” 

She looked from the one to the other. 
“T’ll risk it,” she said. 

“Put on a clean frock, and take a 
change of linen with you and your dress- 
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ing things. No harm shall come to 


“I’m not afraid,” she answered, but 
looked as if she would cry. 

“Of course you will not tell any one.” 

“I will not, Mr. MacPhail.” 

“You are trusting me a great deal, 
Rose, but I am trusting you too—more 
than you think.—Be off with that bag, 
Davy, and be here at six to-morrow 
morning to carry this young woman's 
for her.”” Davy vanished. 

“Now, Rose,” continued Malcolm, 
“you had better go and make your 
preparations.” 

“Is that all, sir?” she said. 

“Yes. I shall see you to-morrow. Be 
brave.” 
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Something in Malcolm’s tone and man- 
ner seemed to work strangely on the girl. 
She gazed up at him half frightened, but 
submissive, and went at once, looking, 
however, sadly disappointed. 

Malcolm had intended to go and tell 
Mr. Graham of his plans that same night, 
but he found himself too much exhaust- 
ed to walk to Camden Town. And think- 
ing over it, he saw that it might be as well 
if he took the bold measure he contem- 
plated without revealing it to his friend, 
to whom the knowledge might be the 
cause of inconvenience. He therefore 
went home and to bed, that he might be 
strong for the next day. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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ORD BYRON awoke one morning 

and found himself famous. The 
accident which then happened to one 
successful poet now happens to every 
successful dramatist. A stage-success is 
instantaneous: there is little hesitation, 
little anxious waiting, no prolonged un- 
certainty. The play.is presented to the 
public, and the public brings in its ver- 
dict with lightning-like rapidity. A book, 
in these days of many books, takes a 
long while to get itself generally men- 
tioned in the newspapers. And when 
notice at last is taken of it, too often it 
is the merest mention, a few lines only, 
a single slight paragraph, and nothing 
more. But a play has instant attention : 
within thirty-six hours in general after its 
first performance it receives detailed crit- 
icism in almost every daily newspaper. 
Again, perhaps one book a year gets 
itself read by one hundred thousand 
people. But every year in New York 
City there are half a dozen plays per- 
formed a hundred times or before more 
than a thousand spectators. . Nor is the 
advantage of the play over the poem 





confined to the celerity with which it is 
criticised or the number before which 
it is placed. Above all, the play pays 
better than the poem. Very few poems 
are as profitable to the author as many 
a moderately-successful play. In these 
days of much traveling a run of one hun- 
dred nights at a New York theatre is not 
unusual, nor is a fee of twenty-five dol- 
lars a night at all out of the way; and 
these represent a profit to the author of 
twenty-five hundred dollars for one play 
in one city for one season—barely a quar- 
ter of the sum the piece will ultimately 
net him. Very few poems have ever 
paid the author ten thousand dollars. 
Many plays—not merely in France, 
where the Dramatic Authors’ Society 
has thoroughly systematized the art of 
making money by dramatic work, but. 
in England, and even in America—bring 
in much more than this sum to the for- 
tunate writer. 

But public and patent as theatrical 
success is, so also poignant and public 
is theatrical failure. The more sweet 
the victory, the more bitter shall be de- 
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feat. It is not success or failure merely : 
it is a victory followed by a triumph, or 
a defeat falling—alas! too often—into a 
rout. Ifa poem fail, few note it: the au- 
thor may see the unsold volumes on the 
publisher's shelves, but he can keep his 
secret to himself. If a play fail—and 
many more fail than succeed—with the 
quickness of electricity it is at once bla- 
zoned forth to all the world. The poet 
smarts perhaps under the lash of adverse 
criticism, and winces at the compassion 
of condoling friends. So also the play- 
wright, who in addition sees the public 
trial of his handiwork upon the stage. 
The poet’s words have but to stand the 
ordeal by water: they sink or swim as 
Fate may will. The playwright’s words 
have to undergo the ordeal by fire: they 
must bare themselves bravely to the flame 
of the footlights. In the full glare of the 
lamps the dramatist may see the child 
of his brain maltreated of men, and he 
can say nothing. It may be mangled 
by incompetence or ill-will—he is help- 
less: at the first hiss, almost, he is hope- 
less. Well might Godwin, embittered by 
his own failure, be glad that his daughter 
had not a dramatic talent: ‘“‘ How many 
mottifications and heartaches would that 
entailon you! Managers to be consult- 
ed, players to be humored, the best pieces 
that were ever written negatived and re- 
turned on the author’s hand. If these 
are all got over, then you have to en- 
counter the caprice of a noisy, insolent 
and vulgar- minded audience, whose 
senseless non fiat shall in a moment 
turn the labor of a year into nothing.” 

A trifle often sets in motion the cur- 
rent, which, swelling as it goes, sweeps 
away all chance of success. The mis- 
pronunciation of a word, the carelessness 
in action or dress of a performer, an ac- 
cident to the scenery, or even a misprint 
in the play-bill,—any of these is sufficient. 
Blighted Troth, one of Macready'’s many 
poetic nurslings, died at its birth almost, 
and its untimely decease was traced to 
the compositor, who set up the title as 
Blighted Froth. Many a time has the 
mere length of a wait between the acts so 
exasperated an exhausted audience that 
after the curtain rose again it needed lit- 
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tle to start a storm of hisses. The elder 
Dumas well knew the advantage of strik- 
ing while the iron is hot—of never loosen- 
ing his grasp upon the feelings of the au- 
dience. When the curtain fell upon the 
fourth act of Anzéony amid the thunder of 
clappings and hurrahs, he rushed upon 
the stage shouting to the carpenters, “A 
hundred francs for you if the curtain rises 
before the applause ceases!’ Shifting 
the scenes with marvelous celerity, the 
carpenters earned their money, and M. 
Dumas’s play was a success. An Eng- 
lish dramatist, almost as prolific as M. 
Dumas, Mr. H. J. Byron, had an expe- 
rience somewhat similar, although sad- 
der. At the first performance of a new 
play of his at Liverpool there was a very 
long wait after the second act. The or- 
chestra played again and again, while 
the audience grew more and more im- 
patient, and the author in his box could 
hardly conceal his nervousness. At last, 
as the music ceased, there was heard 
from the stage the sound of carpenters’ 
tools, hammering and sawing. “What 
is the matter?” asked a friend. ‘I don’t 
know,”’ said the unfortunate author, “ but 
they seem to be cutting out the third act 
altogether.” 

Obscurity of plot is the most frequent 
source of theatrical failure, However 
intricate a plot may be—and some au- 


.diences enjoy a deftly-entangled web 


of seemingly inextricable perplexity—it 
must be plainly set before the spectators. 
They must be able to see it inside and 
out—to fathom the motives of each ac- 
tor, however mysterious they may be to 
his fellows, and never, above all, to be 
tricked by the withholding from them 
of any secrets. Sheridan Knowles knew 
that nothing annoyed an audience more 
than to be kept out of a secret, and there- 
fore in the original draft of the Hunch- 
back the relationship of Master Walter 
to the heroine was allowed to transpire 
at once, to the manifest heightening in 
effect of the strong scenes between the 
father and the daughter. But Charles 
Kemble overruled the author, and the 
piece was played as it is published. The 
worst crime of which the dramatist can 
be guilty is the keeping of a secret when 
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there is none. Every obscurity, every sug- 
gestion which might put the audience on 
a false scent, must be at once expunged: 
as Scribe said, “* What is cut is never hiss- 
ed.” If the spectators are led to expect 
something which never comes, they will 
surely take their revenge. Mr. Bartley 
told Mr. J. R. Planché that to affect a 
British audience “ you must first tell them 
you are going to do so and so; you must 
then tell them you are doing it; then that 
you have done it; and, then, by G——!” 
with a slap on his thigh, “perhaps they 
will understand you.” There is truth in 
this: plot, however complicated, must be 
clear. The basis of a good acting play. 
is a pantomime—witness Ham/e/, for in- 
stance — and it is impossible to keep se- 
crets in pantomime. Apropos of which, 
I may note that the inmates of a Massa- 
chusetts dear and dumb asylum played 
Box and Cox not long ago: the news- 
paper from which I clipped the item 
added that “although the actors could 
not speak, they had their parts at their 
fingers’ ends.” 

In a pantomime obscurity is impossible 
and action is essential. This is the rea- 
son why many plays have been success- 
ful when read, and have afterward failed 
on the stage. La Haine, M. Sardou’s 
powerful but repulsive drama, was re- 
ceived with honest emotion by the actors 
chosen for it, but it ran less than a month. 
A comedy which is a cachinnatory tri- 
umph in the green-room may become 
a hissing and an abomination before the 
footlights. Mr. Alberry’s Fortune read 
like an excellent comedy, but it was with- 
drawn in less than a week, The bright- 
ness of the dialogue hid from the reader 
its absolute lack of action—a fatal fault 
which the spectators at once discovered. 
When Henry Fielding produced his Wd- 
ding- Day in 1743, David Garrick asked 
him to suppress one scene which he 
thought might imperil the piece. “No,” 
said Fielding: “if the scene is not a good 
one, let ’em find it out.” The scene was 
hissed, and Garrick, much disturbed, en- 
tered the green-room to find the author 
of Zom ones staying his anxiety with 
a bottle of champagne. ‘What's the 
matter, Garrick ?”’ said he, cocking his 
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eye at the actor: ‘ what are they hissing 
now ?”—" Why, the scene I begged you 
to retrench. I knew it wouldn’t do; and 
they have so frightened me that I shall 
not be able to collect myself the whole 
night.”"—“ Oh, d——n ’em!”’ replied the 
author: “they ave found it out, have 
they?” Such is the story as told by 
Arthur Murphy. Fielding published one 
unlucky play, not “as it was acted,” but 
“as it was damned at the Theatre Roy- 
al.” In this he has been followed by M. 
Edmond About, who has printed “ Gui/- 
lery, comédie, représentée pour l’avant- 
derniére fois, 4 Paris, sur le Théatre 
Frangais, par les comédiens ordinaires 
de l’Empereur, le 1 Février, 1856.” M. 
About, a schoolfellow of MM. Sardou 
and Feuillet, has not had the same the- 
atrical luck, but he bears his ill-success 
like a wit. Hearing a continued sibila- 
tion as he entered a theatre one evening, 
he exclaimed, “Are they doing one of 
my plays here?” M. About’s ill-luck 
would seem to have followed him to this 
country. M. Adolphe Dennery prepared 
a dramatic version of M. About’s novel 
Gervaise for the Porte St. Martin stage. 
Mr. Augustin Daly adapted this under 
the title What Should She Do? or, Feal- 
ousy, which ran less than a week, although 
well acted and beautifully mounted. 

It was a dramatic author of the last 
century who proposed to abolish fifth 
acts by act of Parliament. Many a time 
has a weak dénofiment removed the good 
impression left by the first four acts. 
Many a time has a patient and long-suf- 
fering audience waited until the fifth act 
before agreeing on the fatal verdict. On 
the first performance of Marmontel’s 
tragedy Cléopatre a great effect was an- 
ticipated for a mechanical asp made by 
Vaucanson. The fifth act dragged its 
slow length along until at last Cleopatra 
clasped the asp around her arm. The 
automaton, before fixing its fangs in the 
flesh, raised its head with a loud hiss. 
Whereupon a spectator arose and left 
the theatre, saying quietly, “I agree with 
the asp.” 

Marmontel’s tragedy and M. About’s 
comedy have achieved an immortality 
as failures to which they could never 
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have aspired as successes. Nor are they 
alone in this: many a play is now re- 
membered because it failed which would 
have been forgotten long ere this had it 
succeeded. Bannister was questioned as 
to the fate of Fire and Water, a farce 
taken from the French. “What could 
fire and water produce,” he replied, “ but 
a hiss?” When Dr. Hill's farce, the 
Rout, was damned on its second per- 
formance, David Garrick produced this 
neat little epigram : 
DR. HILL. 
For physic and farces his equal there scarce is: 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 
Mrs. Cowley’s tragedy, the Fa// of Spar- 
fa, was a failure, inspiring this dubious 
compliment: 
So great thy art that while we viewed 
Of Sparta’s sons the lot severe, 
We caught the Spartan fortitude, 
And saw their woes without a tear. 
Boileau was equally severe on some of 
the later plays of the elder Corneille: 


SUR L’AGESILAS DE PIERKE CORNEILLE. 
J'ai vu I’ Agésilas, 
Hélas ! 
A couplet short and salt, but he improved 
it after the dramatist’s next play : 


SUR L’ATTILA DE PIERRE CORNEILLE, 
Aprés I’Agésilas, ~ 
Hélas! 
Mais aprés |’ Attila, 
Hola! 

“My play was not hissed,” said a 
French poet whose tragedy had died an 
early death. “No,” remarked a friend, 
“but only because it is impossible to yawn 
and to hiss at the same time.” At the 
first performance of Théodore Barriére’s 
Fausses Bonnes-femmes, an attempt to 
get ore in the worked-out vein of his 
successful Faux Bons-hommes, Alex- 
andre Dumas /i/s left the theatre at the 
end of the second act, saying, “Je suis 
de ceux qui ne vont pas plus loin que 
l'église.” This is like Foote’s ghastly 
joke on hearing that Mrs. Cibber, unable 
to play the heroine of Arthur Murphy’s 
Orphan of China, was offering up pray- 
ers for the success of the play: “Mrs. 
Cibber,” said Foote, “is a Roman Cath- 
olic; and they alway pray for the dead.” 
Mr. Forster in his essay on Foote men- 





tions what is perhaps the solitary instance 
of a play being damned in the presence 
of royalty. The king was George III., 
and the play was the Contract, taken 
by Dr. Thomas Franklin from the Zrip/e 
Marriage of Destouches. When Foote, 
as the manager of the theatre, lighted 
the king to his chair, His Majesty asked 
by whom the piece was written. “By 
one of Your Majesty’s chaplains,” said 
Foote, unable even then to suppress his 
wit, “and dull enough to have been writ- 
ten bya bishop.” Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia, when crown-prince, leaving 
the theatre after the third act of a new 
and stupid tragedy, found one of his 
servants asleep in the lobby. “ Poor 
fellow!’ said the prince: “no doubt he 
has been listening at the keyhole.” 

In Beaumarchais’s second play, Les 
deux Amis, the hero is at one time on 
the point of failure. A spectator rose 
and cried, “ There’s a bankruptcy here, 
it seems; and I’m in for my twenty 
sous!’ In Grimm’s correspondence there 
is an epigram summing up the faults of 
this piece, which may be thus roughly 
rendered into English: 

I’ve seen Beaumarchais’s play: ’tis not his best. 

The plot in two short lines the wit narrates : 


*Tis an exchange where money circulates 
Without producing any interest. 


Beaumarchais’s next play, the well-known 
Barbier de Séville, was produced Feb- 
ruary 23,1775, and failed. In twenty- 
four hours the author took the play to 
pieces, reduced it from five acts to four, 
reconstructed it, rewrote it, induced the 
actors to react it; and it was a great 
success. 

But a few days before, on January 17, 
1775, the first comedy of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, the English Beaumarchais, 
had met with a similar fate. The Rivals 
was damned, principally because of the 
bad acting of Mr. Lee as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Hastily rewritten, cut and 
altered, with a new actor, Clinch, as the 
Irishman, the piece succeeded. In grati- 
tude to Clinch, Sheridan dashed off his 
second play, a farce called St. Patrick's 
Day ; or, The Scheming Lieutenant, pro- 
duced on May 2d with the success which 
never after deserted the author. After 
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the recovery of the Rivals he had not 
even such a temporary defeat as Gold- 
smith had with the Good-Natured Man, 
which was hissed at first, but finally suc- 
ceeded, 

Sheridan is not the only English play- 
wright who was a member of Parliament, 
for Dick Steele—let us be stately, Sir 
Richard Steele, as Mr. Forster says— 
‘had the honor to inform the House of 
Commons that he alone, of all English 
dramatists, had written a comedy which 
was damned for its piety.” The play 
was the Lying Lover, based on the Aen- 
teur of Corneille. Steele had been con- 
verted by Collier’s Short View, and those 
who believe with Collier in the total de- 
pravity of the drama must find satisfac- 
tion in the eternal damnation visited upon 
unsuccessful plays. 

It is one of the superstitions of the 
stage that a piece with which the actors 
are pleased rarely succeeds: some au- 
thors tremble when the cast are delight- 
ed with their characters, and are not at 
all disturbed in mind when they but ill 
There: is 


conceal their poor opinion. 
some foundation for the feeling. Actors 
are not always good judges of plays— 
rarely so, indeed, when they are to act 
in them. For many an actor a play is 
good when he has a good part in it, and 


bad when he has a poor part. And this 
fact tends to account for the frequent 
failure of the plays producéd by man- 
agers who are also actors: the actor is 
quicker at seeing the good points of the 
part than is the manager at noting the 
weak spots of the play. Most ofthe plays 
‘produced by Macready when manager of 
Covent Garden were failures. The pride 
of the actor often interferes with the judg- 
ment of the manager. Garrick refused 
Home's Douglas, perhaps because he did 
not likeit: more probably, because he saw 
the leading male part entirely overshad- 
owed by the female ; and. Garrick liked 
to be first in his own house. After Gar- 
rick’s resignation Sheridan succeeded to 
the command of Drury Lane, with John 
Kemble for his lieutenant. Kemble was 
probably the first great actor who was 
ever accused by a defeated author of 
being the cause of that defeat. To the 
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younger Colman, Sheridan offered a price 
until then unprecedented for a play, con- 
ditional, however, upon its success. With 
materials taken in part from William God- 
win’s novel, Caleb Williams, Colman con- 
structed his /ron Chest, which was first 
performed on March 12, 1796. It was 
straightway damned, or at least sent to 
purgatory. Colman laid the blame on 
Kemble, who had acted Sir Edward Mor- 
timer. He published the play at once, 
with a preface (which he afterward sup- 
pressed) scorchingly severe upon the 
actor. Heasserted that having been too 
ill to attend rehearsals himself, Mr. Kem- 
ble as manager of the theatre had been 
willfully negligent in allowing the piece 
to be played when it was unready for 
production. He further declared that 
Kemble, having been ill enough to take 
opium pills just before the curtain rose, 
was in no fit condition to bear the weight 
of a new and untried play. As speci- 
mens.of style several extracts from this 
preface will perhaps bear quotation. 
The author allowed that the part of Sir 
Edward Mortimer was. unnatural, but 
said that it had been made so to suit 
the personal peculiarities of the actor, 
for, ‘‘in short, Mr. Kemble is a paragon 
representative of the /usus nature, and 
were Mr. Kemble sewed up in a skin to 
act a hog in a pantomime, he would act 
a hog with six legs better than a hog 
with four. . . . Frogs in a marsh, flies 
in a bottle, wind in a crevice, a preacher 
in a field, the drone of a bagpipe,—all, 
all yielded to the inimitable and soporific 
monotony of Mr. Kemble. . . . How, 
then, do I stand indebted, according to 
the articles of this night’s statement? I 
owe to Mr. Kemble— 


For his illness ‘ 
For his conduct under‘it . ‘ 
For his refusing to make an apology F 
For his making an apology 

For his mismanagement a . A Groan. 
For his-acting . = ‘ A. Hiss: 


This account is somewhat like the tav- 
ern bill. picked from Falstaff’s pocket 


Compassion. 
Censure. 
A Smile. 
A Sneer. 


- when he is snorting behind the arras. 


There is but one halfpenny-worth of 
compassion to this intolerable deal of 
blame.” 

Colman had not made his money, and 
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he had lost his case. Let this be his ex- 
cuse. Hedetermined to take an appeal, 
and during the next summer season, at 
his own theatre in the Haymarket, the 
play was reproduced with success, which 
it owed for the most part to the excellent 
acting of Elliston as Sir Edward Morti- 
mer. Colman’s censure of Kemble would 
seem to be somewhat justified by the suc- 
cess in a character created for Kemble 
of an unknown actor, as Elliston then 
was, for it was his first original part in 
London. The piece afterward became a 
favorite with the elder Booth, and to his 
son's partiality for it is owing its contin- 
uance upon the stage to this day. 

Four years later, Kemble, Colman and 
Godwin are again found in conjunction 
with the damning of a play. Godwin 
wrote a tragedy called Anéonio, and sent 
it to Colman, who returned it, politely 
saying, “I do not think its representation 
would serve the interests of my theatre.” 
Godwin then applied to Sheridan, who 
referred him to Kemble. After much 
correspondence, in which the rather pet- 
ulant impatience of the author contrasts 
unfavorably with the sincerity and digni- 
ty of the actor, it was determined to pro- 
duce the play without the author’s name, 
which was concealed because of a sup- 
posed popular hostility to Godwin. “* The 
play was presented on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 13, 1800,” records Mr. Paul, the biog- 
rapher of Godwin, “and damned finally 
and hopelessly.” The cast included John 
and Charles Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. 
Charles Lamb wrote the epilogue, of 
which the Morning Fost said that it was 
“too bad to pass without censure, except 
when it passes without examination.” 
Over twenty years later, in a paper on 
the “Old Actors,” contributed to the 
London Magazine for April 1, 1822, 
Elia took his revenge, as we shall see: 
“John Kemble had made up his mind 
early that all the good tragedies which 
could be written had been written, and 
he resented any new attempt. ... He 
succeeded to the old lawful thrones, and 
did not care to adventure bottomry with 
a Sir Edward Mortimer or any casual 
speculator that offered. I remember, too 
acutely for my peace, the deadly extin- 





tinguisher which he put upon my friend 
G——’s Antonio. .. . The night arrived. 
I was favored with a seat in an advan- 
tageous box, between the author and his 
friend M[arshall]. . . . Antonio, in the 
person of John Philip Kemble, at length 
appeared, starched out in a ruff which 
no one could dispute, and in most ir- 
reproachable mustachios. John always 
dressed most provokingly correct on 
these occasions. The first act swept by 
solemn and silent. It went off, as G—— 
assured M——, exactly as the opening 
act of a piece—the protasis—should do. 
The cue of the spectators was to be mute. 
The characters were best in their intro- 
duction. The passions and incidents 
would be developed hereafter. Applause 
hitherto would be impertinent. Silent at- 
tention was the effect all-desirable. Poor 
M—— acquiesced, but in his honest 
friendly face I could discern a working 
which told how much. more acceptable 
the plaudit of a single hand (however 
misplaced) would have been than all this 
reasoning. The second act (as in duty 
bound) rose a little in interest, but still 
John kept his forces under—in policy, as 
G—— would have it—and the audience 
were most complacently attentive. The 
protasis, in fact, was scarcely unfolded. 
The interest would warm in the next 
act, against which a special incident was 
provided. . . . The third act at length 
brought on ‘the scene which was to warm 
the piece progressively to the final flam- 
ing forth of the catastrophe. A philo- 
sophic calm settled upon the clear brow 
of G—— as it approached. The lips of 
M—— quivered. A challenge was held 
forth upon the stage, and there was prom- 
ise of afight. The pit roused themselves 
on this extraordinary occasion, and, as 
their manner is, seemed disposed to make 
a ring, when suddenly Antonio, who was 
the challenged, turning the tables upon 
the hot challenger, Don Gusman (who, 
by the way, should have had his sister), 
baulks his humor and the pit’s reason- 
able expectation at the same time with 
some speeches out of the new philosophy 
against dueling. The audience were here 
fairly caught—their courage up, and on 
the alert: a few blows, ding-dong, as 
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R[eynold]s the dramatist afterward ex- 
pressed it to me, might have done the 
business, when their most exquisite mor- 
al sense was suddenly called in to assist 
in the mortifying negation of their own 
pleasure. They could not applaud for 
disappointment: they would not con- 
demn for morality’s sake. The interest 
stood stone still, and John’s manner was 
not at all calculated to unpetrify it. ,.. 
It would be invidious to pursue the fates 
of this ill-starred evening. In vain did 
the plot thicken in the scenes that fol- 
lowed; in vain did the dialogue wax 
more passionate and stirring, and the 
progress of the sentiment point more 
and more clearly to the arduous devel- 
opment which impended; in vain the 
action was accelerated, while the acting 
stood still. From the beginning John 
had taken his stand—had wound him- 
self up to an even tenor of stately decla- 
mation, from which no exigence of dia- 
logue or person could make him swerve 
for an instant. To dream of his rising 
with the scene (the common trick of 
tragedians) was preposterous, for from 
the outset he had planted himself, as 
upon a terrace, on an eminence vastly 
above the audience, and he kept that 
sublime level to the end. He looked 
from his throne of elevated sentiment 
upon the under-world of spectators with 
a most sovran and becoming contempt. 
There was excellent pathos delivered 
out to them: an they would receive it, 
so; an they would not receive it, so. 
There was no offence against decorum 
in all this—nothing to condemn, to damn. 
The procession of verbiage stalked on 
through four and five acts, no one ven- 
turing to predict what would come of it.” 

To follow Lamb to the end would take 
too much of our space. It must be said 
that he was not as good a judge of dra- 
matic effect as he was of poetry. His 
taste was admirable, but with all his liking 
for the stage, he was ignorant of the sources 
of theatrical effect. His own only con- 
tribution to dramatic literature was damn- 
ed, Elia himself hissing as heartily as 
anyone. Mr. H-—— failed because the 
interest of the audience was so excited 
by the mystery of the hero's name that 





the comparatively harmless Hogsflesh 
failed to satisfy. It is curious to note 
that the farce was a great success in 
America. Mr. H—, or, The Beau 
with the Bad Name, first done at the 
Park Theatre, New York, March 16, 
1807, was for years a favorite stock-piece 
in this country. Mr. H—— was one of 
three pieces played at the first appear- 
ance of the younger Charles Mathews, 
and as the bill of that occasion is pecu- 
liarly pertinent to the subject of this pa- 
per, it is here given, with a few omissions 
indicated by stars: 

THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA- 

HOUSE, STRAND. 
(Particularly Private.) 

This present Friday, April 26th, 1822, will be pre- 

sented a farce called 
MR, H—. 
(N. B. This piece was damned at Drury Lane 


Theatre.) 
* * * * * 


Previous to which a Prologue will be spoken by 
Mrs. Edwin, After the Farce (for the first time in 
this country, and now performing with immense suc- 
cess in Paris) a French Petite Comédie, called 

LE COMEDIEN D’ETAMPES. 

(N. B. This piece was never acted in London, and 
may very probably be damned here.) 

Dorival, le comédien . . M. Perlet [z.e. Mr. C. J. 
Mathews). 
® * * * * 

To conclude with a Pathetic Drama in one Act, 

called 
THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
(N. B. This piece was damned at Covent Garden 


Theatre.) : 
Werther i 4 . - Mr. C.J. Mathews. 
* * * * * 


Among Lamb’s favorites of the old act- 
ors was Elliston — Robert William Ellis- 
ton—the airy comedian, the redeemer of 
Colman’s /von Chest, and a man of the 
most inexhaustible impudence. When 
he was a manager himself, in 1805, a 
play called the Village was uproariously 
damned; whereupon Elliston appeared 
and characteristically rebuked the audi- 
ence, ending with, ‘It is my opinion that 
the piece has great merit.” With equal 
independence did Congreve treat the au- 
dience at the first performance of the 
Way of the World. In the midst of the 
hisses the author of the brilliant play 
came forward calmly and coolly asked, 
“Is it your intention to damn this play ?”’ 
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—Yes, yes! Off! off!”—Then I can 
tell you,” he answered, “that this play of 
mine will be a living play when you are 
all dead and damned.” And he then 
walked slowly off. More tranquilly did 
the aged Southern take the failure of his 
Money the Mistress in 1726 at the Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre. It was un- 
mercifully hissed. ‘Do you hear what 
they are doing?” asked Rich of the 
author, who was leaning against the 
wings.—‘No, sir,” quietly replied the 
old poet: “I am very deaf.” M. Au- 
guste Vacquerie, the disciple of Victor 
Hugo, shortly after the failure of his 
play Zragaldabas was present at the 
damnation of another piece: instead 
of hissing, a boy near him was blowing 
in a door-key. Pausing for a moment, 
he said to M. Vacquerie, “I wish I had 
brought my big key, instead of my little 
one. I have such a big one: I call it 
my TZragaldabas key.” Victor Hugo 
himself, contemporaneously with the 
publication of the famous preface to 
Cromwell, was the anonymous col/abo- 
vateur of M. Ancelot in a play called 
Amy Robsart, which was damned by 
public and press alike. The poet at 
once wrote to the papers, acknowledg- 
ing his connection with the play and 
claiming half the blame. - 

Among the most celebrated failures 
of the Paris stage is the Zannhaiiser of 
Herr Richard Wagner, which took two 
nights’ damning to settle it finally. I 
cannot do better than to quote here part 
of the characteristic account written by 
the composer himself, as translated by 
Mr. Burlingame: “The behavior of the 
audience on the evening of the second 
performance proved to me that I had not 
been mistaken in considering the result 
of this first evening to be a complete 
success; for by this it was decided with 
what opposition I was to have to deal in 
future—namely, with that of the Paris 
Jockey Club, which I am certainly au- 
thorized to name thus plainly, since the 
audience itself openly pointed out my 
opponents by the cry, ‘A la porte les 
jockeys!’ The members of this club, 
whose right to consider themselves lords 
of the Grand Opéra I need not now ex- 





plain to vou more fully, and who felt 
themselves deeply injured at the absence 
of the customary ballet at the time of 
their entrance to the theatre (about the 
middle of the performance), perceived 
with disgust that Zannhaiiser had not 
failed at its first reception, after all, but 


had really won a triumph. From this — 


time forth it became their business to 
preyent this balletless opera from being 
presented to them evening after evening; 
and for this purpose they had provided 
themselves, on the way from their din- 
ner to the opera, with a quantity of hunt- 
ing-whistles and similar instruments, with 
which they began, immediately upon their 
entrance, to operate against the 7ann- 
haiiser in the most shameless manner. 
Until that time (that is, during the first 
and up to nearly the middle of the sec- 
ond act) not a trace of opposition had 
made itself felt, and continued applause 
had accompanied unhindered those pas- 
sages of my opera that had most quick- 
ly become favorites. But from this point 
no further demonstrations of applause 
assisted me: in vain did the emperor 
and empress themselves a second time 
demonstrate their appreciation of my 
work. The irrevocable condemnation 
of the Zannhaiiser had been spoken 
by those who regarded themselves as 
masters of the theatre, and who all 
belonged to the highest aristocracy of 
France. Up to the very end of the 
piece whistles and pipes accompanied 
every attempt at applause on the part 
of the audience.” 

With the advance of civilization and 
the gradual improvement of manners 
the art of damning dramas has decayed. 
We are not often now-a-days boisterous 
and abusive. We punish the manager 
for his lack of judgment by keeping 
away from the theatre, and not by rais- 
ing a row on the first night. One of the 
rare modern instances in which an au- 
dience rose in its wrath and damned with 
old-time vigor and old-time rigor was on 
the production in 1870, at the Globe The- 
atre in London, of Lord Newry’s comedy 
Ecarté, which was dealt with merrily and 
summarily, for it was. laughingly hooted 
off the stage. 
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In America there has been very little 
play-damning. Theatrical riots have un- 
fortunately been far too frequent, but they 
have been caused by partisan and polit- 
ical feeling, not by any adverse opinion 
upon the literary merit of a play. A 
careful search through the luminous and 
voluminous Records of the New York 
Stage has shown but few instances: 
1793, May 20, Dunlap’s Wedding only 
achieved a single performance. 1806, 
April 11, there was produced at the Park 
Theatre the Manhattan Stage ; or, Cu- 
pid in His Vagaries, by an obscure 
blackmailer named Williams, who libel- 
ed his betters in England and America 
under the pen-name of “ Anthony Pas- 
quin :”” so discreditable was the failure 
of this play that the next day “ Huggins, 
the hairdresser of the theatre, published 
a card denying its authorship.” 1819, 
Feb. 19, Adtorf, a tragedy by Miss Fran- 
ces Wright, received its quietus. In 1833 
the Foundling of the Sea, a prize Yan- 
kee comedy, written by Woodworth for 
the comedian Hill, totally failed of its 
effect. On January 8, 1834, occurred 
the first performance of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis’s drama, the Zighth 
of Fanuary: Mr. Ireland adds laconic- 
ally, “It has rarely if ever been repeat- 
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ed.” But these plays, although absolute 
failures, can hardly be said to have been 
damned, certainly not in the uproarious 
style of the old London pit, when an up- 
right and downright, face-to-face, hand- 
-to-hand fight was fought between the 
actors and the audience. The native 
courtesy of the Americans has kept 
them from such violent demonstrations 
as Mr. Ticknor notes (p. 291 of vol. i. of 
his Life and Letters), when he and Mr. 
Washington Irving beheld the third night 
of the damning of the /taéans. In these 
free United States weak plays are allow- 
ed to expire gently from inanition. Birth, 
for example, died an easy and lingering 
death; A Business Woman simply fail- 
ed to benefit the business of the theatre; 
Fortune bore its misfortunes quietly ; the 
Hero of the Hour was a hero for very few 
hours; the brazen metal of the Crucz- 
ble could not pass current with the pub- 
lic; the Zwins succumbed after a two 
weeks’ experience of the miseries of 
earthly existence. These are all dead 
—dead for a ducat, dead for ever and 
a day—deader far, indeed, than Julius 
Ceesar, for he, aided by the advertising 
agent, has recently achieved a run of 
over one hundred nights. 
J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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A SUNNY vapor bathes the lonely fields, 
Fair Nature wakens from her wintry sleep, 
Out from the caverned rocks blue violets peep, 
And the damp sod its grassy perfume yields; 
The boring bee his tiny auger wields 
And drowsy insects drone upon the wing; 
Small elves, the humble heralds of the spring— 
Called dandelions—lift their brassy shields 
Against the flame-tipped arrows of the sun; 
Under the drifted leaves, on western hills 
(Whose feet the swiftly-flowing river floods), 
The trailing fibres of the arbutus run, ; 
That with rich odor all the hollow fills— 
The unlocked sweetness of the winter woods. 


SKIPWITH H. COALE. 
Vor. X1X.—40 
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THE CHATEAU OF ST. GERMAIN-EN- 
LAYE. 

HERE are not many of the palaces 

of France around which hangs the 
perfume of more interesting associations 
than those of St. Germain. Here kings 
have been born, and have wedded and 
died. Here royal exiles have sought 
and found a shelter for their miseries, a 
haven for their ever-renewed and ever- 
deferred and heart-sickening hopes. By 
turns a fortress, a pleasure palace, an 
asylum for uncrowned kings and a pris- 
on for recalcitrant soldiers, it has now 
undergone probably its last transforma- 
tion—namely, into a museum of Gallic 
antiquities. And of the ancient edifice 
and its memory-haunted halls there re- 
mains about as much as there does of 
the blood of Henri Quatre in the veins 
of his degenerate descendant, the Count 
de Chambord. 

The palace of St. Germain, as it is 
best known to history, was erected by 
Francis I. on that outbreak of artistic 
and architectural development known as 
the period of the Renaissance. But the 
date of its foundation goes back to the 
reign of Louis le Gros, who built, it is 
said, on the very spot occupied by the 
present chateau, a fortress in 1122 for 
defence against the attacks of his pow- 
erful and rebellious vassals. -Of this 
structure not a vestige remains. The 
earliest portion of the present chateau— 
and indeed the only part with any claims 
to genuine antiquity—is the chapel, of 
which the arches and walls date from 
the reign of St. Louis. The stronghold 
of Louis le Gros, after two centuries of 
existence, was destroyed after the battle 
of Crécy by the English forces under 
the Black Prince, two square towers and 
the chapel alone escaping from the uni- 
versal ruin. The, chateau was rebuilt 
by Charles V., and was held in such 
slight estimation that Louis XI. present- 
ed it with all its lands and appurtenances 
to his physician, the avaricious Jacques 





Coythier. But after the death of the 
king Parliament annulled his donation 
and restored St.. Germain to its place 
amid the royal residences. In 1519 its 
chapel was chosen as the scene for one 
of the most important marriages that 
ever brought new dignity to the French 
crown. It was there that Francois, duke 
of Angouléme, afterward Francis I., es- 
poused Claude, daughter of Louis XII, 
and heiress to the duchy of Brittany 
through her mother, the duchess Anne. 
Nine months later the young couple be- 
came king and queen of France. The 
attention of-Francis had been called at 
the epoch of his marriage to the charms ~ 
and advantages of the old royal chateau, 
and it was probably at that time that he 
conceived the project of erecting a noble 
palace on its site. 

The name of the architect to whom 
the art-loving king entrusted the execu- 
tion of this important work has been lost 
in oblivion. Whoever it was, he had the 
odd idea of giving to the palace the form 
of a long irregular pentagon. Viewed: 
from above, the outline of the building 
presents the form of a large Gothic D, 
and legends of the time declare that the 
amorous monarch directed this form to 
be chosen out of compliment to his mis- 
tress, Diane de Poitiers, who, as is well 
known, exercised for a time the same 
empire over his fickle affections as she 
afterward established more firmly in the 
heart of his son and successor. But the 
true state of the case is most probably 
to be found in the necessity for building 
on the old foundations, or the desire to 
afford as many points of view to the 
facade as possible. The oddly-shaped 
irregular court in the centre was never, 
so says an ancient chronicler, without 
both sun and shadow within its limits at 
all hours of the day. 

At the present day it is totally impos- 
sible to form any idea of what must have 
been the splendor of the new palace of 
Francis I. The ball-room, of which the 
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outer wall still remains, was the most 
magnificent room in the kingdom. It 
was one hundred and forty-one feet long 
and forty feet. wide. Its chimney-piece 
of stone and red brick is now preserved 
in the museum of St. Germain. Its front 
is decorated with the salamander, the 
badge of King Francis, and with the 
fleur-de-lys of France, but by a strange 
error of the sculptor the fleurs-de-lys, in- 
stead of being arranged two and one, as 
on the shield of France, are placed one 
andtwo. The inner court was decorated 
with medallions by Bernard Palissy, four 
of which now form part of the ceramic 
collection of the Louvre. Around the 
whole extent of the edifice ran a broad 
and beautiful terrace, the first that had 
ever been seen in France. It was in 
the chapel of the new palace that Henri 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, espoused in 
1527 the wise, learned and beautiful Mar- 
guerite de Valois, the tenderly-loved sis- 
ter of the king and authoress of the tales 
that still bear her name. The palace of 
St. Germain was also the birthplace of 
the second son of Francis, afterward 
Henri II. After the accession. of that 
prince to the throne he testified great 
fondness for St. Germain, and it was there 
that his son Charles (afterward Charles 
IX.) was born. 

The last kings of the race of Valois 
neglected the lovely chateau, but St. 
Germain seems to have been destined 
to attract the ‘affection of the founders 
of the lines of French royalty. As the 
first Valois sovereign had been charmed 
with the beauty of its site and surround- 
ings, so the first of the Bourbons, Henri 
IV. himself, held it in peculiar affection. 
It is said that its lofty terrace afforded 
him a novel and ingenious method of 
communicating with his passionately- 
loved mistress, Gabrielle d’Estrees. He 
caused large fires to be made there at 
night, the blaze of which was distinct- 
ly visible at the chateau of Montceaux, 
distant some fifteen or sixteen leagues, 
wherein La Belle Gabrielle was then re- 
siding. He added a new building to the 
chateau, one of the pavilions of which, 
placed directly on the grand terrace, still 
exists in the form of a restaurant, and 





is known as the Pavillon Henri IV. Dur- 
ing one of his long sojourns at this favor- 
ite palace the great king was one day 
placed in a position of serious danger, 
the heavy coach wherein he, with the 
queen and their attendants, were placed 
having been overturned in crossing the - 
river at the ford of Neuilly. The jovial 
Béarnais made light of: this accident, 
declaring that the shock had cured him 
of a toothache from which he had been. 
suffering for some time; and moreover, 
having eaten too much salted food at 
dinner, he was not sorry to have been 
forced to drink too heartily afterward. 

Louis XIII. died in the new addition 
to the chateau. But one of the greatest 
glories of St. Germain is the fact that it 
was the birthplace of Louis XIV. That 
prince having been born on the day of - 
a defeat sustained by the French forces 
in Spain, the courtiers of the time said 
that Fortune was too busy at St. Germain’ 
to heed what was going on elsewhere. 
The parish registers of the town. pre- 
serve the pompous record of this aus- 
picious event. Four years later, when 
Louis XIII. was on his deathbed, the 
prince was baptized in the chapel of the 
palace. After the ceremony he was 
brought to the bedside of his dying fa- 
ther, and the king asked him what name 
had been given to him. “I am called 
Louis XIV.,” proudly replied the child. 
Painfully impressed by this answer, the 
king said, turning his head away as he 
spoke, “ Not yet, my son—not yet.” He 
died a few days later, and it was at St. 
Germain that his little son was proclaim- 
ed king with all due pomp and ceremo- 
nial. Louis XIV. passed the greater part 
of his childhood at the palace, but the 
troubles of the Fronde forced him to 
exchange it for a residence in a better- 
guarded locality. 

The next guest sheltered by the old 
palace was Henrietta, queen of England, 
the widow of Charles I. and daughter of 
Henri Quatre. The slender, graceful, 
dark-eyed princess, immortalized by the 
pencil of Vandyck, returned to the home 
of her childhood a short, fat, red-faced 
matron. At least so she appears in the’ 
full-length portrait by Philippe de: Cham- 
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pagne, wherein she is depicted in her 
widow’s weeds and holding her youngest 
daughter, the princess Henrietta, by the 
hand. A most unromantic-looking per- 
son is she for so romantic a destiny. 

The next figure that traverses the stage 
is that of that Gretchen of history, that 
gentle flesh-and-blood Ophelia, Louise 
de la Valliére. St. Germain was the 
scene of the growing passion of the 
youthful king for this fair and gentle 
creature, and before the effacing hand 
of restoration had been laid upon the 
rooms and halls of the old chateau the 
apartment was still shown in the ceiling 
of which a trap-door had been cut, cor- 
responding with the floor of the room 
of Mademoiselle de la Valliére above. 
Here was born her eldest son, Louis 
de Bourbon, Comte de Vermandois, and 
here she received the visit of the queen 
two days after her confinement, surround- 
ed with tuberoses and other perfumed 
flowers, which were at that time supposed 
to be fatal to women in her condition, so 
as -to disarm the possible suspicions of 
her royal mistress. Whether from the 
scent of these blossoms, or from the 
effect of the strong Spanish perfumes 
used by the queen, Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére fainted a few minutes after Her 
Majesty had departed, and lay so long 
insensible that fears were entertained 
for her life. A few years later the gen- 
tle Louise, heartbroken, deserted by her 
royal lover and a prey to keen remorse, 
retired to St. Germain, there to weep 
over her past sins and her lost love. 
She sought for consolation in prayer and 
in works of charity. It is said that, hear- 
ing of the destruction by fire of a small 
village near St. Germain, she sent for 
the curé to place in his hands the money 
she destined for the unfortunate villagers. 
When the good priest entered her pres- 
ence she recognized in him the one who 
had first instructed her childhood in the 
truths of religion, and from whose hands 
she had received her first communion. 
Falling at his feet, she implored him to 
counsel her respecting her future course 
of conduct, and it was in compliance 
with his advice that she afterward took 
the veil. 





The letters of Madame de Sévigné are 
full of reminiscences of St. Germain, 
which continued to be a favorite resort 
for the court. Louis XIV. caused large 
and disfiguring additions to be made to 
the palace to accommodate the enormous 
retinue of courtiers, attendants, etc. that 
followed always in his train; the archi- 
tect that he employed, the celebrated 
Mansard, even going so far as to super- 
pose an additional story to the graceful 
chapel erected by St. Louis. The most 
remarkable of the additions thus made 
to the chateau was a magnificent balcony, 
which extended along the north side of 
the edifice in front of what were then the 
royal apartments. This balcony was so 
grandiose in extent and proportions that 
the courtiers gave it the name of the 
Terrace. Its supports in forged iron were 
remarkable for the artistic beauty of their 
design and the finish of the workmanship. 
This fine relic of the magnificent reign 
of “Le Roi Soleil” was in existence in 
our own day, and was swept away some 
twenty years ago by the ruthless decree 
of the so-called restorer. 

Hardly had the enlarged and repaired 
palace been put in perfect order for the 
reception of its royal master than the 
fickle fancy of Louis deserted the halls 
of his birthplace to fix itself on the new- 
er splendors of Versailles and of Marly. 
The renovated chateau soon reopened its 
doors, however, to shelter a royal guest, 
this time the unfortunate. James II. of 
England, whose woes might claim our 
sympathy had they not been so richly 
deserved. In the courtyard of the pal- 
ace took place that celebrated parting 
between the kings, when Louis XIV., 
clasping his own cuirass on the breast 
of James, gave utterance to that memo- 
rable speech: “The best wish that I can 
make for Your Majesty is that I may 
never see you again.” In that same 
courtyard James reviewed for the last 
time his Scottish guards, prior to their 
entering, by stress of poverty and mis- 


ery, the service of the French king. | 


James II. died in the palace, as did also 
his fair young daughter, the princess 
Louisa, and some years later his heroic 
wife. Down to the epoch of the Revo- 
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lution the apartments of Mary of Mode- 
na remained in precisely the same state 
as they were at the death of that queen: 
her toilet-service of silver, a gift from 
King Louis, was duly set out in full ar- 
ray, wax lights were in all the sconces, 
and even the queen’s writing-table and 
pen were placed as though she were 
about to use them. The Revolution 
swept all this away, and dispersed the 
little band of Jacobite pensioners that 
still found a home and shelter amid the 
royal shades of St. Germain. 

A curious reason is given for the dis- 
like which Louis XIV. apparently con- 
ceived for his birthplace during the later 
years of his life. It is said that he de- 
serted St. Germain because from its ter- 
race the spire of the abbey of St. Denis 
was distinctly visible, and it did not please 
him to have continually before his eyes 
this reminder of his approaching end. 
Whether true or false, this anecdote is 
at least characteristic of the peculiar 
weaknesses of the great king. Prob- 


ably, St. Germain was not sufficiently 


magnificent to suit the ideas already bus- 
ied with the gorgeousness of Versailles. 
Mary of Modena was the last royal 
resident which the walls of the palace 
were destined to shelter. A prison under 
the Terror, a riding-school under the 
First Empire, a barrack under the Res- 
toration, a military penitentiary under 
Louis Philippe, this home of kings has 
passed from degradation to degradation 
till it has reached the lowest depths of 
all: it has been restored. The work, 
begun in 1862 and now nearly com- 
pleted, consisted not in cleansing and 
repairing as far as possible the chateau 
as bequeathed to us by Louis XIV., but 
in tearing down the whole edifice to re- 
build it according to the plans followed 
by the original architects under Francis 
I, Thechapel alone and some portion of 
the exterior walls have been spared. The 
rooms inhabited by Louis XIV., Marie 
Thérése, Louise de la Valliére, James II. 
and Mary of Modena. have been swept 
away. A spick-and-span new museum, 
with imitation Renaissance windows and 
fireplaces, with a beautiful new staircase, 
all frescoed with salamanders, the paint 
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scarce dry on their tails, and with nice 
fresh monograms of F. F. stuck in every 
direction, is offered to us as the old cha- 
teau of St. Germain. Alas! the mem- 
ory-haunted palace exists no more! The 
five pavilions and the elegant balcony 
devised by Mansard were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and in the place of these gen- 
uine relics of the reign of Le Roi Soleil 
we are offered a copy of the elegant edi- 
fice of the Valois monarch: only a copy 
—nothing more. It is as if some one 
were to offer a book-collector, instead 
of his priceless First-Folio Shakespeare, 
a delightful new edition, the fac-simile of 
Shakespeare's own manuscripts, did such 
a thing exist. In 1867 the emperor in- 
augurated in person the new Museum of 
Gallo-Romance antiquities. And here 
our chronicle fitly ends, for the palace 
of St. Germain exists no more. 
L. H. H. 


BULGARIAN ROSE-HARVESTS. 


UnTIL a short time ago few persons 
outside of the Turkish empire had more 
than a very slight knowledge of Bulga- 
ria. But the terrible scenes which have 
recently taken place in that province 
have made it receive so much attention 
from the civilized world that every source 
of information about it has been eagerly 
sought for and examined. Works like 
the lately- published and very valuable 
one by P. F. Kanitz, entitled Donau- 
Bulgarien und der Balkan, which were 
once known only to a limited number of 
readers, have now become very popular, 
and even older publications of the same 
kind are being widely read. In reality, 
the land and.its people are worthy of all 
the interest that has lately been bestow- 
ed upon them. The country has many 
natural advantages, from which, under 
even moderately favorable auspices, very 
important results might be produced. 
And its people have so much latent en- 
ergy, and take so naturally to steady and 
persistent labor, that Herr Kanitz pre- 
dicts for them a brilliant future as an in- 
dustrial class. Even those indefatigable 
workers the Armenians do not surpass 
them in this respect. 

A curious and interesting branch of 
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Bulgarian industry, and one which has 
of late received a good:deal of notice 
from some of the foreign journals, is the 
cultivation of roses and their manufac- 
ture into valuable perfumes. By far the 
greatest portion of the attar of roses used 
in Europe is produced in Bulgaria, and 
the central point of the Bulgarian rose- 
culture is the beautiful valley of Kazan- 
lik in the Balkan Mountains, the ancient 
Hlemus. Of the one hundred and twen- 
ty-three Bulgarian villages whose inhab- 
itants are engaged in manufacturing attar 
of roses, forty-two are in the Kazanlik 
valley. A German writer, Moltke, calls 
this valley “the Cashmere of Europe, the 
European Gulistan, the Land of Roses.” 
The last title is eminently appropriate, 
for roses form the crops of that district. 
The bushes grow in great fields, where 
the face of the country seems to be cover- 
ed with a sea of splendid flowers and the 
air is heavily laden with their perfume. 

The Thracian rose (Rosa dayiascena, 
sempervirens and moschata), which is 
the one here referred to, grows best on 
sandy slopes with a good exposure to 
the sun. It is planted in the spring and 
autumn, and the flowers are gathered 
in May and June. The rose-harvest of 
Kazanlik varies according to the influ- 
ences of the weather. In favorable sea- 
sons as much as three thousand kilo- 
grammes of flowers are produced, while 
in unfavorable ones the amount is not 
greater than eight hundred kilogrammes. 

The peasants who cultivate the flowers 
also usually manufacture the oil on their 
own premises; but mercantile houses 
have already begun to be established in 
the larger towns for the purpose of buy- 
ing up the yearly growth of the fields 
and manufacturing by wholesale. Three 
thousand two hundred kilogrammes of 
roses are needed for the production of 
one kilogramme of oil. Eight hundred 
roses may be made to produce about half 
an ounce. The roses raised on the de- 
clivities of the Balkan range produce 
about fifty per cent. more oil than those 
which grow on the plains around them. 
The oil made from them is stronger also, 
and, in consequence, they command bet- 
ter prices. 





This branch of popular industry, like 
all others in Turkey’s subject provinces, 
is burdened with oppressive taxes. In- 
deed, the duty on the manufactured oil 
was a few years ago made so outrage- 
ously heavy that the people were on 
the point of abandoning their rose-cul- 
ture altogether, and devoting their time 
and energies to the cultivation of Indian 
corn. The burdens imposed by the gov- 
ernment officials were afterward lighten- 
ed somewhat, and it is now possible for 
the poor peasant, with great and cease- 
less exertions, to make some little profit 
out of his rose-harvest. 

A prettier sight is seldom witnessed in 
any part of the world than that of a par- 
ty of Bulgarian mountaineers—men, wo- 
men and children — going to the nearest 
town on a bright June afternoon with the 
produce of their rose-fields. Their don- 
keys carry double panniers, heaped to 
overflowing with lovely pink Thracian 
roses. They themselves are adorned with 
the same beautiful flowers, the young girls 
—many of whom are extremely pretty 
and graceful—wearing garlands of them 
around their heads, and the men having 
them twined around their staves. It isa 
holiday occasion with these people, and 
they are not only in their best attire, but 
in their best spirits also, and go on their 
way laughing and singing in great glee. 
As they move, the air is scented far and 
near with the odor of their fragrant bur- 
dens, and long after they have gone by 
the perfume remains to tell of their pass- 
ing. Altogether, the scene is very much 
like what may be“imagined to have taken 
place in Arcadia far back in those happy 
early ages when sin and misery had not 
yet come to make everything dark and 
dreary. But it is not possible now to 
think of this bright picture without re- 
membering the frightful scenes that have 
lately taken place in those lovely rose- 
clad valleys and flowery sunlit slopes of 
the Balkans; and the contrast makes the 
second spectacle all the more dreadful 
and abhorrent. Surely, the day must 
soon come when the civilized nations of 
the whole world will understand that not 
only common justice, but their own best 
interests, demands that they shall forget 
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their petty jealousies and enmities and 
deal with “the Eastern Question” in a 
way that will settle it for ever. And the 
solution of that much-discussed problem 
‘cannot fail to help the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Bulgaria, with whom life has for 
nearly five centuries been a desperate 
struggle for existence and the preserva- 
tion of their religion and their national 
character. With a government whose 


dealings with the people are not confined: 


to systematic robbery and indiscriminate 
murder, they would become happy and 
prosperous themselves, and contribute to 
the general good of the family of nations, 
and their beautiful country would, in both 
a literal and metaphorical sense, “blos- 
som like the rose.” W. W. C. 


SELLING A HOUSE. 


CORNELIUS O'DowD, in one of his 
clever papers on “ Men and Women and 
other Things in General,” bewails the 
misery of selling a horse—the pain of 
having the animal who was to you a 
living friend put up as a mere article of 
merchandise, and to hear the numerous 
doubts and suspicions suggested as to 
his soundness and other good qualities. 
Worse still, the unaccountable manner 
in which men who formerly held you in 
the highest respect now seem to look on 
you as one who without honor or hones- 
ty is trying to cheat them into an unfair 
bargain ; and all because you are obliged 
to sell your horse. The picture is a mel- 
ancholy one, but at least the pain is quick- 
ly over, and in my opinion, after some 
recent experiences of my own, not to be 
compared with the prolonged and abject 
misery of selling a house. Of course I 
don’t deny that there are many instances 
in which the parting with your house 
brings no sorrow, and but the faintest 
passing shade of regret. Your fortunes 
are on the increase, you are about to 
enter a more commodious mansion, and 
you shake off your old domicile with no 
more pangs than a snake feels in chang- 
ing its old skin for a new, or a dragon- 
fly who is about to quit its pupa state for 
wings and liberty. You are in no great 
hurry to sell: that much capital lying 
idle is not a very momentous question 
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to you, and you can afford to hold quiet- 
ly to your price until a fitting purchaser 
comes along. But the picture is vastly 
different when other causes bring about 
the sale. Fortune’s wheel has made a 
big turn in the wrong direction, and the 
first step in the melancholy and heart- 
rending process called retrenchment that 
follows is to sell the house. Now, “the 
house” is not an old homestead, in which 
your father and his father before him were 
born and flourished and died. No: it is 
a city house, built by yourself some ten 
or twelve years ago, when all was pros- 
perous, and on which you have lavished 
every minute care that your wife’s fancy, 
your architect’s sagacity and your own 
ample means could suggest. Itis a gem 
of a house: so your friends have always 
said. You have been properly proud of 
it for years, and now you must part with 
it. The time passed there has been long 
enough and happy enough to make every 
yard of carpet on the floor and every bit 
of paper on the wall, in some degree, 
dear to you; but you shut your eyes 
resolutely on that point and hand it 
over to a real-estate agent. 

Now comes the tug of war, and all 
your peace of mind is over and past. 
An advertisement is put up in the parlor 
window which for some unaccountable 
reason makes you ashamed of yourself 
People call 
and inquire the price, and retire; other 
people, closely resembling Mrs. Lirriper’s 
“ wandering Christians,” who periodical- 
ly visit all the lodgings in London, ask 
to be shown through, generally at the 
most inconvenient times, make the tour 
carefully, ask six dozen useless and try- 
ing questions, and also retire, never to 
be heard of more. Others, again, seem 
to be laboring under the delusion that to 
have the house off your hands is your 
sole desire, entirely apart from such a 
trifling consideration as what you get 
for it; and they also depart in righteous 
indignation at your presumption in ask- 
ing whatitis worth. By this time you are 
becoming nervous, harassed by doubts 
as to your selling at all, and worn out by 
the repeated annoyances and disappoint- 
ments to which you have been subject. 
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Just at this point at last comes a real 
purchaser—a big, handsome man, with an 
odious air of property about him, a tongue 
more voluble than refined, and ‘an easy 
patronizing manner that fairly maddens 
you. He goes over the house with the 
hurried and preoccupied air of one who 
expects to look at a dozen more in the 
course of the morning, and can’t really 
afford to bestow too much time and at- 
tention on yours. All the careful detail, 
all the ingenious contrivances for com- 
fort, are either altogether unnoticed or 
passed by as a matter of course. You 
tell yourself they will be all thrown away 
upon this man, and you writhe inwardly 
at the thought. After some days of sus- 
pense, unspeakably trying, he makes an 
offer — just eight thousand dollars under 
your price—from which he refuses to 
budge. 

Now, it is a singular thing that a close 
bargain, which you by no means’ con- 
demn in the abstract, becomes simply 
disgusting when driven with yourself; 
and so you are at first indignant, then 
despondent, and finally uncertain. In 
this condition you solicit advice. Advice 
differs to such an extent that you are like 
a man tied to wild horses who have each 
formed a separate opinion as to the road 
he intends to take. But your difficulties 
are pressing, property is low—it always 
is when any one wants to sell—and after 
a tussle with yourself, and an abortive at- 
tempt to move your purchaser from his 
offer, to which he sticks like a limpet, 
you close with him; but certainly no 
good-will accompanies the house and 
fixtures. Now everything about it be- 
comes regretfully dear to you, and yet 
their very merits make you more savage. 
You wish you had never put walnut stairs 
all through the house: pine would be 
quite good enough for that fellow. You 
think with regret of the expensive repair- 
ing you had done to the roof only last 
winter, and wonder whether the snow 
will ever come in on him as it did on 
you. Your wine-closet, your cedar-clos- 
et, every thoughtful luxury your house 
contains, now only serve to irritate you 
by their perfections. 

Then, again, your privacy is invaded 
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at the most unreasonable hours by that 
dreadful man, who comes one day to 
have the. floors measured —a_ process 
that threatens to keep him in the house 
half the morning; another to show his 
purchase to a friend, whom he conducts 
from cellar to attic; a third to see about 
the necessary accommodations for his 
books (you don’t believe the fellow has 
any books to accommodate) ; and so on 
ad infinitum. Happily unconscious of 
the state of your feelings toward him, he 
is sociable in the extreme, talking freely 
of his own affairs, and exhibiting the same 
easy alacrity in inquiring after yours. He 
tells you the improvements he intends to 
make, very much as if he had bought a 
hovel and expected to transform it into 
a palace. He intimates, casually, that 
he don’t think much of your taste in pa- 
pering or carpeting, and that the rooms 
will have quite another look when he 
has substituted Axminster for your Tur- 
key, and pearl-gray for your brown-and- 
gold. He prices articles in an easy man- 
ner, from your bronze Diana to your fa- 
vorite chair, apparently under the impres- 
sion that you expect to live in the streets 
hereafter, and that furniture and orna- 
ments will be useless encumbrances. 
He tells you which rooms he intends 
giving his sons and which his daugh- 
ters, as if he thought the subject likely 
to interest you. Finally, he leaves you 
worked into such a state of exasperation 
that the only comfort you can find is in 
contemplating the cracks in the wall 
which he will have to fill up, reflecting 
that the back furnace never did draw 
well, and furtively kicking the best paint 
with your very heaviest pair of walking- 
boots. A. R. 


JOEL T. HART. 


THE Atlantic Cable announced on the 
2d of March the death in Florence of 
the sculptor, Joel T. Hart, whom every 
American who has sojourned in that city 
within the last quarter of a century will 
remember with reverent affection. No 
artist in Florence was more approach- 
able, none so patient as he over the 
recitals of the woes of his countrymen, 
so ready with sympathy, encouragement, 
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fatherly advice and material aid when 
that was possible for him. 

Some years ago there was some bitter- 
ness in his heart against a brother-artist, 
Mr. Powers, but I think that faded away 
during the last days of the latter. It 
arose from Mr. Powers's making merry 
at times over a curious invention of Mr. 
Hart called by the irreverent the “sculp- 
turing-machine.” I have often seen this 
machine, if such it could be called, in the 
studio of Mr. Hart in the Piazza dell’ In- 
dependenza. It was a kind of skeleton 
armor, the front half of which swung 
open upon hinges. The subject or sitter 
for a portrait, bust or statue was placed 
inside, and the front was closed and shut 
him in. Then from the outside the artist, 
turning little screws, loosened and run in 
innumerable wires or needles till they 
touched the surface of the face or body 
of the sitter. Then the place of the 
needle was registered in some way and 
it was drawn out. Another and another 


wire was run in, registered and retired 
in the same way until Mr. Hart had hun- 


dreds of measurements on the forehead, 
eyes, nose, lips, chest and other parts of 
the body. When these “points’’ were 
taken the sitter was dismissed. Mr. Hart 
then made his model in clay, which was 
a perfect portrait in the rough. He re- 
quired only a single sitting of the subject 
in finishing the marble, and even this 
could be dispensed with. By the aid of 
this invention, as Mr. Hart has often as- 
sured me and others, he could in three 
days complete a portrait which without it 
would require weeks of tedious labor. Of 
course those unacquainted with the work 
of the sculptor could not pronounce upon 
the merits of such a contrivance; but ad- 
mitting these merits, it was certainly dif- 
ficult to account for Mr. Hart's extreme 
sensitiveness to any criticism or ques- 
tion of them. One day when he had 
been carefully explaining the working 
of the invention, and illustrating it by 
placing a visitor inside and taking mea- 
surements, I remember how evidently 
annoyed he was by a silly query of the 
visitor, which was something in this 
form: “Suppose, Mr. Hart, you should 
get a fellow in there with all those 
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points about him, and he should hap- 
pen to sneeze?” 

Mr. Hart’s portraits in marble are ac- 
knowledged to be of the highest order. 
That of Henry Clay, for example, is the 
admiration of all. Those who have seen 
Mr. Clay are enthusiastic in praising its 
marvelous resemblance to the original. 
The original model was in Mr. Hart’s 
studio in the Piazza dell’ Independenza 
some years ago, and he always unveiled 
it to visitors with a feeling of silent re- 
serve and pride that deeply impressed 
them. He was far excellence a portrait 
artist, and it is doubtful if his technical 
training or his natural temperament qual- 
ified him for high art in the-realm of the 
imagination. It is said that he worked 
twenty years upon his 7r:umph of Chas- 
tity. That would seem to indicate that 
his conception of the subject was vague, 
or that he lacked that feverish inspiration 
which creates rapidly and certainly. 

M. H. 


FOREIGN BOOKS ON AMERICA. 


CERTAINLY the world—the American 
world at least—has progressed. The 
young reader of to-day finds with aston- 
ishment that his near ancestors who have 
lived within the past century were regu- 
larly subjected every few years to tor- 
ture at the hands of foreign tourists who 
came over to see and criticise. The 
number of these visitors was not very 
great. Many came, but few wrote, the 
fashion of making book-writing an in- 
dispensable feature of a distant voyage 
not having then been introduced. But 
they seemed to come at regular intervals, 
measured by the recurrence of the Eu- 
ropean spasms of hunger for this par- 
ticular kind of literary diet. Probably 
five years may be assumed as the aver- 
age period at which the craving had to 
be, and with more or less success was, 
appeased. During the forty years which 
elapsed between the tours of Moore and 
Dickens it was particularly vigorous and 
exacting, and our unhappy forefathers 
suffered accordingly. Their lacerated 
cuticles had no chance to heal. The 
established “raw’’ was lashed without 
mercy, until all the nerves seemed to 
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centre in it. A retrospective glance at 
the sufferings of our esteemed predeces- 
sors excites less of sympathy than of 
amusement. We find it hard to under- 
stand how a half score of Transatlantic 
book-makers could create so much un- 
happiness in the breasts of a people 
whose numbers were steadily growing, 
the while, from five millions to twenty, 
and who were enjoying a degree of ma- 
terial prosperity that was the envy of all 
the world. The simple reflection that 
for one adventurer who came to note, 
go back and publish, some hundreds 
of thousands came to make their homes 
with us, identify with ours all the pleas- 
ures and hopes of themselves and their 
children and aid in enhancing the wealth 
and power of the Union, would appear, 
to the cooler mind of to-day, to have 
been sufficient to soothe the most sensi- 
tive soul. If a keen pen was sometimes 
sharpened in the cabin, it might have 
been left to blunt itself against the sturdy 
spades and hammers that thronged the 
steerage. The pen may be mightier than 
the sword, but against them it was in 
a feeble minority—overweighted every 
way. 

So the event has shown. We laugh 
now at the tribulation caused by the old 
squibs as we do at the innocuous efforts 
of the new ones, for at widening inter- 
vals attempts of that character still show 
themselves. Still more unreserved is our 
amusement at a new style of comment 
and narrative which has succeeded the 
former. This grows out of the observa- 
tions of travelers who are wholly inca- 


pable of observing, and who allow their . 


books to be really made for them by 
American informants who at a very early 
moment after the landing discover their 
verdancy. The consequence is a gro- 
tesque collection of “facts’’ suggestive 
of the victimized visitor having built up 
his book out of the jokers’ columns of a 
file of Western newspapers. The jour- 
nals have been lately making themselves 
merry over a case of this kind, at the 
expense of a German impressario whose 
receptive seem to have overbalanced his 





perceptive faculties. This gentleman as- 
sures his home-friends, for example, that 
the late Colonel Fisk never drove out 
with less than eight horses, and com- 
pelled all the employés (six or eight 
thousand) of the Erie Railroad to join 
his regiment, summarily stopping the 
trains on that line whenever he ordered 
a parade for the entertainment of the 
ladies. The Long Islanders and Staten 
Islanders, he further mentions, burnt the 
quarantine buildings erected on their soil ; 
but this did not discourage the deter- 
mined New Yorkers, who went forth- 
with to work and constructed two other 
islands, over which the yellow flag tri- 
umphantly waved! That must have 
happened in the brave days of Tweed. 

We may trace this vein of description, 
in thinner and less luxuriant outcrop- 
pings, through more sober pages, the 
work of abler and more cautious in- 
quirers. The gravest come prepared for 
the marvelous. They will believe any- 
thing of America, as some one used to 
say he would believe anything of a dog. 
The most intelligent, indeed, are not the 
least apt to yield to exaggeration, they 
being most alive to the importance of 
leaving prepossessions behind them and 
opening their intellects, blank and white, 
tothe influences of the New World. They 
take ground precisely the opposite of that 
assumed by the same class of observers 
half a century ago. Sweeping ridicule 
and contempt of all that does not tally 
with home standards has given place to 
a quiet dismissal of those standards, and 
a too ready acceptance of what they see 
as generally valuable and sound. They 
shirk the task of criticism, greatly to our 
loss, for we were never less able to de- 
spise thoughtful advice from strangers of 
wide observation and reflection. It may 
not always be right for us to follow it, 
and when right we may not always be 
able to follow: it; but we can never be 
the worse for listening to it. We are 
ready now for a third style in books of 
American travel—books that will make 
us neither cry nor laugh, but think. 

E. C. B. 
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Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M. A., 
Member of the Imperial Russian Geograph- 
ical Society. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Russia is not one of those countries which 

seek to disseminate information in regard to 

their condition and resources, or which invite 
the inspection of the world. The government 
has done much to stifle the spirit of inquiry 
at home, and has shown an almost Oriental 
jealousy of inquisitive visitors from abroad ; 
while the vastness of the empire, its remote- 
ness from the ordinary lines of travel, and 
its lack of seaports and of internal facilities 
of communication, have been still greater 
hinderances to observation. It was, however, 
impossible that a conspicuous member of the 

European commonwealth of nations should 

conceal itself behind an impenetrable veil, 

and from various sources we have all gained 

a general knowledge of the country, its peo- 

ple and institutions, with conceptions so vivid 

of some characteristics as to diminish the 

sense of ignorance or of extremely hazy 
notions in regard to others. But henceforth 
it will be our own fault if we remain in this 
uncertain state. After reading Mr. Wallace’s 
book one feels as if a mist had rolled away, 
and a clear light had for the first time been 
cast on the subjects of which it treats, It is 
not alone, or chiefly, that he brings forward 
a multitude of new facts, or that he exhibits 
any special excellence in description or por- 
traiture. He is chary of statistics and of de- 
tails not absolutely necessary, and he portrays 
types rather than individuals, and the broad 
features of the country more than particular 
scenes. What constitutes the great merit of 
his book is its thorough analysis of the phe- 
nomena with which it deals. The mass of 
material accumulated by long and sedulous 
investigation seems to have been sifted, scru- 
tinized and tested, until the nature and value 
of every fraction had been accurately deter- 
mined and results could be stated with pre- 
cision and certainty. None of the qualities 
necessary for such a task have been wanting 

—a keen and cultivated intellect, indefati- 

gable industry, and a mind so free from bias 

as not only to rid itself of prepossessions and 
resist all extraneous prejudices, but also to 
curb that desire for fixed conclusions which 
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naturally accompanies an eager search for 
truth, and which is.impatient of a state of 
balance and suspense after all the accessible 
data have been gathered and compared. To 
these qualities must be added a remarkable 
literary skill, without which the others would 
have produced only a partial and inadéquate 
effect. No reader of this volume can fail to 
be struck by the completeness of the author’s 
knowledge, the breadth and candor of his rea- 
soning, and the clearnéss and vivacity of his 
style. But the very ease and rapidity with 
which we are carried along may prevent ap- 
preciation of the labor and art by which the 
way has been smoothed. The book is not a 
continuous narrative of the author's travels 
and investigations, nor on the other hand is it 
a mere statement of results, or, as a glance at: 
the table of contents might lead one to suppose, 
a series of disquisitions. The different topics 
are not strung together on a connecting thread, 
but succeed each other in a natural order of 
gradation and development, corresponding 
less closely with the order in which the author 
actually pursued his researches than with that 
which he would have followed if the ground 
had been mapped out for him and he could 
have kept his course without encountering 
impediments or interruptions. After some 
preliminary information, general and partic- 
ular, he introduces us to the primitive types 
of the Russian character and institutions as 
exhibited in the peasantry and the village 
communities; then to the towns and muni- 
cipal institutions, the district and provincial 
administration, the landed proprietors and the 
nobility; and from these we pass to the less 
normal classes of the population—the heretics 
and dissenters, the Cossacks and the Tartars, 
the pastoral tribes and foreign colonists on 
the steppes. It is not till we have thus gained 
a clear view of the land and its inhabitants 
that our attention is directed to the imperial 
government, the system and ‘policy which 
ended in the break-down of the Crimean 
war, and the great internal changes which 
have been the result—the reorganization of 
the courts of law and the emancipation of the 
serfs, with the consequences, social and ma- 
terial, of this great revolution so far as these 
have already developed themselves. A final 
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chapter on territorial expansion and the East- 
ern Question is not a mere concession to the 
reader’s curiosity in regard to a problem now 
apparently hastening to its solution, but the 
fit conclusion of a survey which, embracing 
all the influences that have contributed to the 
growth of the empire, casts a prospective 
glance at its probable policy and destinies in 
the future. 

What we have said may serve to indicate 
the nature and importance of Mr. Wallace’s 
work. To discuss, or even to state, his views 
on the various questions which it brings under 
consideration would be a very different task, 
and within our limits an impossible one. His 
judgments are seldom of that kind at which a 
partial or dogmatic inquirer so easily arrives, 
and which may be formulated in brief and 
simple propositions. They have been reach- 
ed after an examination of many complicated 
data and much conflicting evidence, and they 
take into account all the deductions, excep- 
tions and contingencies necessary for a full 
apprehension of the subject. On the question 
whether the material and moral condition of 
the peasantry has improved since the emanci- 
pation, while he has spared no pains in col- 
lecting information and fulfilling all the con- 
ditions for reaching a correct estimate, he de- 
clines to pronounce a final opinion. He points 
out the influences of climate and soil which 
have caused the measure to operate differently 
in different parts of the country, the failure to 
adjust its provisions to all the conditions and 
circumstances proceeding from these and oth- 
er causes, and the activity of the incidental 
and fortuitous elements that always mingle 
with and affect the direct and obvious agencies 
of a transitional social state. The effects on 
the former proprietors are stated with an equal 
discrimination and reserve. Among the points, 
on the other hand, on which he feels himself 
at liberty to speak with emphasis and with 
little qualification is the state of religion and 
of the Church, which he describes as one of 
absolute lethargy and inertness, demanding 
only a punctilious observance of ceremonial 
rites and practices, devoid of any spiritual 
sentiment or ideals, and tolerant of theories 
and doctrines opposed to traditional beliefs 
because utterly indifferent and impervious to 
them. Some matters, such as public instruc- 
tion and the financial system, are left untouch- 
ed, being reserved for a future volume, in 
which also the history of the emancipation, the 
systems of agriculture and similar topics, will be 
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more elaborately treated. In his present work 
Mr. Wallace has aimed to popularize his inves- 
tigations, and there can be but one opinion as 
to his success. He has the secret of vitalizing 
every subject which he handles, of presenting 
it in its concrete form, with all the sentient ac- 
tivities to which it is related and by which its 
nature. and aspect are modified. Thus, the 
“ Mir,’ or rural commune, becomes under 
his Sand not a mere institution, but an or- 
ganic body composed of living members and 
animated by their intelligence and instincts. 
In all such cases we are made to see and 
understand the internal structure, and at the 
same time to watch with the liveliest interest 
the external operations. It is rare enough in 
any department to find a serious study made 
highly entertaining to the ordinary reader 
without any sacrifice of important principles 
or details; and among books of its own kind 
Mr. Wallace’s Russia seems to us altogether 
unrivaled. In reading it we are conscious 
only of a feeling of absorbing interest, but 
the impression which it leaves is that of a 
fullness of knowledge and clearness of com- 
prehension such as few persons could pre- 
tend to possess in regard to the countries 
with which they are best acquainted whether 
through the descriptions of others or their 
own observation. 


Nouvelles asiatiques. Comte de Gobineau. 
Paris: 1876. : 
Count de Gobineau has long been known 
to students of ethnology and kindred subjects 
by his works on the races and religions of the 


East. Three or four years ago he published 
a novel called Les Plétades, a very brilliant 
and curious book, which, although a story of 
the present day, was very unlike a production 
of the present day, and while full of origin- 
ality recalled in many points the epical ro- 
mances of fifty or a hundred years ago— Wil- 
helm Meister or Anastasius. The person- 
ages, although of various nationality—Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian and Polish— 
and showing the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the characteristics of each, were all 
European; and the action, which moved to 
and fro between Italy, Switzerland and Ger- 
many, was confined to Europe, although re- 
lated in the pluperfect tense to events in 
Asia. The author has recently published a 
volume of tales illustrating manners and 
character in the East—not the East which 
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yearly, and which has been brought near 
to those who stay- at home by rapidity of 
communication and by photographs, but the 
distant, unfamiliar lands in which travel 
still means difficulty, peril, astonishment, 
discovery, oftentimes death. Europe from 
Sweden to Spain does not present a greater 
variety of types than the region between the 
Black and Caspian seas and the Sea of Oman; 
but they are as foreign and strange to Eu- 
ropeans as to ourselves. The’ physical dis- 
similarity is even less striking than the moral. 
The want of truth which surprises us in the 
Latin races has little or nothing in common 
with the immeasurable, gratuitous, imagina- 
tive lying of an Oriental; the servility which 
we are used to consider inseparable from ig- 
norance and cowardice has a different root 
from the slavishness which is compatible with 
education, refinement, a sort of dignity and 
dauntless bravery; cowardice itself, which 
we hold to be generally a physical defect, a 
matter of temperament and organization, there 
appears oftener as a moral weakness for which 
the body is irresponsible, and of which it is 
to some degree independent. Count de Go- 
bineau has studied these peculiarities from the 
double point of view of a savané and a dip- 
lomatist: he can discriminate between what 
is national and what is individual, and seems 
as much at home among the strange species 
of the human genus as a naturalist in his mu- 
seum. He says that one of the aphorisms 
which have been accepted as truisms is, that 
human nature is the same everywhere: on the 
contrary, beyond the anatomical resemblance, 
and the needs which go with it, nothing is so 
different as humanity, and to understand the 
part which it has played in the world we must 
look upon it not as man, but men. 

The stories support this assertion, and have 
a little too much the air of having been writ- 
ten with that purpose. They are sketches of 
life and habits which bear the stamp of strong 
external faithfulness to Nature. The eye of 
the artist has recovered from any former shock 
or rupture of novelty; he is no longer be- 
wildered by the intricacy or dazzled by the 
color of his models; he paints things as he 
sees them—he sees them as they are; and 
there is no effect of exaggeration in the re- 
sult, although it is hard to fancy anything 
more unlike the existence and beings of our 
ordinary experience or reading. The ground- 
work of Les Pléiades was too widespun and 
loose knit: the Nouvelles asiatiques are short, 
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complete and concentrated; they are careful- 
ly and rather self-consciously written, but with 
great sparkle and skill, and have not the labori- 
ous attempt at ease and reality which so often 
merely destroys those qualities, as well as the 
interest, in pseudo-exotic tales. The plots 
are very simple, interesting and amusing, with 
a strong illusion occasionally of being actual- 
ly Eastern. Too much irony pierces through 
the gravity of the narrator, but it simulates 
very fairly that Oriental humor of which the 
European reader never knows exactly how to 
take the gauge, as when the man in the Ara- 
bian Nights begins his recital with a serious- 
ness which forbids a smile in his audience: 
* Now Allah, whose name be exalted! made 
me to be a hater of women.” The scene is 
laid in the Caucasus, Afghanistan and differ- 
ent parts of Persia: the actors are chiefly of 
the middle and lower classes of those coun- 
tries. In all the stories one finds a primitive, 
almost savage, ingenuousness of the moral 
nature, the unrestrained passions of love, hate, 
revenge, anger, fear, gain, coexisting with the 
finest subtlety and elaboration of the mental 
processes, and a highly-metaphysical turn of 
thought. The Asiatics appear most anxious 
to conceal what we seldom trouble ourselves 
to hide—viz., actions and intentions—while 
the emotions and enthusiasms, which we as a 
rule sedulously keep out of sight, they do not 
try to disguise. They are capable of total 
emancipation from what we term practical 
considerations, while abstract ideas and spec- 
ulations take absolute possession of them. 
The prettiest tale of the series is called the 
‘‘Tllustrious Magician.” There was a young 
Persian, Mirza Kassem, a devout Mussulman, 
who lived philosophically content with a com- 
petency and a charming young wife. One 
evening during the Ramazan a mysterious 
dervish asks his hospitality, which is liberally 
offered, and they spend the night in talking 
of the profound and compelling secrets which 
the man of God has acquired in a life of pov- 
erty, prayer and constant wanderings. To 
demonstrate a small part of his power, he 
thrusts his hand into a brazier of live coals 
and draws it out unscathed, and he makes a 
solid gold-piece from a leaden bullet; but 
these, he says, are trifles to what he could 
perform could he penetrate the final arcana 
of Nature, for which, however, he needs the 
aid of a devoted disciple, with whom he will 
share all that he knows. He departs and 
goes his way, leaving Kassem bitten to the 
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core by his insidious suggestions. It is not 
the greed of wealth or power, but the thirst 
for knowledge, which has seized upon him 
with that irresistible and fatal grasp in which 
Orientals recognize the might beyond them- 
selves which they call Azsmet, destiny or lot. 
He resolves to follow the dervish at all sac- 
rifice and hazards, that he may imbibe his 
wisdom and help him to conquer the key of 
the unknown: the resolution is forced upon 
him rather than formed within him, for the 
entreaties of his young wife and his passion- 
ate affection for her make the struggle of 
leaving her almost beyond his strength. “ It 
is a great pity,” observes the narrator, “ that 
men who have a great deal of imagination 
and heart should not be required by destiny 
to care for but one thing atatime. How 
well they would get on!” But no, and in 
spite of everything he goes, first placing his 
wife, slaves and household goods in the care 
of his family, and promising to return to her 
in a year—in two—in ten—whenever the task 
which has been laid upon him shall be ac- 
complished—if his life is spared. He then 
closes his house, lights a hage bonfire in an 
adjacent court open to the street, burns the 
handsome clothes of which he despcils him- 
self, and sets forth barefoot and bareheaded, 
clad only in a pair of cotton trousers, and 
followed by the tears and lamentations of the 
whole quarter, in which he was much beloved. 
An old shopkeeper begs him to accept a little 
brass drinking-cup: the carpenter sends his 
little child toddling with a staff for his jour- 
ney. Kassem presses the child to his breast, 
bursts into sobs, and is gone. As soon as the 
journey is fairly begun, and he finds him- 
self in the desert, without care, following the 
direction which he intuitively knows that his 
master has taken, his heart grows light and 
expands with the sense of being alone and 
free in the wide world, and at the thought of 
the vast treasures of knowledge which he is 
to attain. A total indifference to all that he 
has left behind—to earthly felicity, to hu- 
man ties—overspreads his spirit with an ex- 
alted tranquillity. He travels on nine days, 
never-failing charity supplying him with food 
and lodging. But one evening in the midst 
of the wilderness his heart suddenly whispers 
the name of his young wife. He tries to 
silence it: in vain—some rebellious echo 
perpetually repeats “ Amynéh!” and fills 
him with grief, regret, longing, despair: his 
serenity and lofty satisfaction forsake him, 
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but the hand of destiny, against which he can- 
not strive, nor even stand still, presses him for- 
ward, and he goes on and on amid arid sands, 
burning flints and barren ridges with anguish 
in his soul. After weary weeks he reaches 
the caves of Bamyan in Cabool, where he is 
certain of finding his master, and where, in- 
deed, the dervish is waiting for him, knowing 
the day and hour on which he will arrive. 
They address themselves at once to a tremen- 
dous experiment, an incantation which is to 
unlock the very recesses of mystery; but the 
spell will not work. The dervish tries again, 
and fails, and then perceives the presence of 
some neutralizing force in his disciple’s soul : 
it is not wholly in the quest. He demands 
to know what divides him from their purpose. 
* Tlove,” replies Kassem.—* What ? whom?” 
—Amynéh.” The dervish is plunged in 
disappointment and desperation, but deter- 
mines not to abandon his attempt even with 
this insufficient tool. He leads the way farther 
into the bowels of the earth: a distant call is 
heard from the mouth of the cavern, “* Come 
back, Kassem! come back!” The disciple 
shivers: the master cries, “ Shut your ears or 
all is lost,’ and hurries him onward, while the 
voice sounds more faintly, “« Come back, Kas- 
sem! come back!” But they go on in the dark- 
ness, groping their way among huge fragments 
of fallen rock. At length the dervish pauses, 
pushes Kassem aside into a recess, utters a 
formula of unknown words which sound to 
the trembling ‘listener as of apocalyptic po- 
tency. Suddenly a tremendous explosion is 
heard, the ground shakes, the rocks slip from 
Kassem’s clutch, light rushes in from every 
side: he looks round stunned and dazed. The 
vault has been rent apart: where the dervish 
stood there is a monstrous heap of boulders. 
At the yawning entrance of the cave stands 
Amynéh pale, gasping, holding out her arms. 
‘She had not had the courage to wait: she 
had followed him; she had found him; she 
kept him.” 

Of course, half the spirit and charm of the 
tales is in touches of local color which are 
lost in an abridgment. The “ History of 
Gamber Aly” and the “ War of the Turco- 
mans” are infinitely vivid and entertaining 
pictures of civil and military official life in 
Persia, with the system of extortion and cor- 
ruption, the secret tariff and taxation, beside 
which our gigantic attempts at the same sort 
of thing are clumsy. In Persia it is all man- 
aged with a perfection of calculation and ex- 
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actness, and’ the scale of imposition is gradu- 
ated as mathematically as the multiplication- 
table. “ What is your trade?” asks the ser- 
geant of a marching regiment of a new re- 
cruit.—* I am a hunter.””—* That will be no 
resource at Teheran. Turn mason. You will 
give me a quarter of your pay; the captain 
will have half; now and then you must make 
the lieutenant a small present; the colonel, 
of course, takes the rest, but you can live like 
a king on what you earn.” 

There are some very curious Eastern cus- 
toms and usages mentioned in this book which 
are new to us at least. The most startling 
of these is the following practice of white- 
washing a lady whose character has become 
smirched: “When she has given foo fre- 
quent occasion for scandal by her indiscre- 
tions, public opinion turns against her and 
unpleasant remarks are made. Then the 
justice of the peace calls the giddy damsel 
to account: he requires frequent presents ; he 
keeps himself informed of her doings; and 
after a few such annoyances the lady generally 
finds it desirable to change her mode of life. 
She can only do this by marrying. But how 
marry in so delicate a position as hers? By the 
simplest method. She finds a religious per- 
sonage’’ (we should simply say a priest, hav- 
ing no equivalent for the mulla), “states her 
case, expresses her condition, and he opens 
his writing-desk. He gives her a scrap of 
paper attesting her consuming remorse for the 
past, and that, as God is essentially merciful 
when one is firmly resolved not to repeat one’s 
offences, the former sinner is whitened from 
head to foot: nobody has the slightest right 
to suspect the steadfastness of her principles; 
she is as marriageable as any other girl, if she 
can find a husband. Nothing can be more 
admirable than this sudden rehabilitation, and 
it does not cost much—can even be done at 
half-price.” 

The troublesome and tyrannous deportmen 
of women generally in the realm of the veil 
and harem, their predominance in the house- 
hold, the facility and frequency with which 
they obtain divorce, we know from travels 
and treatises. But these and many other traits 
come home with new point from Count de 
Gobineau’s acclimatized pen. The style of 
the stories accords with their substance: it is 
quiet yet caustic, the ascriptions and apoph- 
thegms of an Eastern narrator coming in not 
tco often and with exact appropriateness. It 
‘s not pictorial, but lively and admirably de- 





scriptive. The last of the series, called the 
“Life of Travel,” gives the stages of the 
journey of a young European couple on their 
way from Trebizond to the eastern frontier, 
where a diplomatic post awaits the husband : 
“The unknown opened before them: adven- 
ture stood ready to mount behind the rider: 
and follow him on his way. . . . When the. 
sun rose the caravan was on the march: it 
was a great and fine sight. The immense 
train was composed of two thousand travel- 
ers, reaching over a vast expanse. Lines of 
camels and mules followed each other in an 
unbroken procession, guided by drivers who 
wore round or conical felt hats, precisely like 
those on the ancient monuments, sewing or 
knitting as they went. The conductor of the: 
caravan, riding a quiet little horse, turning 
his beads between his fingers with a serious 
air, was surrounded by a group of equally 
grave cavaliers, either mullas or merchants 
of high standing. This group was evidently 
the centre of respect. Here were traders run- 
ning to make their sumpter-beasts go fast- 
er; there, richly-dressed people unconnected | 
with trade, government officers, military dig- 
nitaries or landed proprietors. Then there 
was the. crowd, principally on foot, talking, 
gesticulating, laughing, and going to and fro: 
sometimes one of these men would say to a 
muleteer, ‘ Brother, there is a spare beast: 
can I have a lift?7—* Yes: how much will 
you give me?’ The bargain is struck as they 
go along: the man pays and bestrides the 
beast. Then there were the women, by them- 
selves, making much more noise than.the men, 
with an endless chirping, laughing, crying, 
scolding, shrieking, adjuring, and the chil- 
dren, who joined in from time to time with 
shrill yells. You saw the mass, camels, horses, 
mules, donkeys, dogs, sullen folk, dandies, 
priests, Mussulmans, Christians, Jews and all, 
and you heard the racket. The crowd ad- 
vanced slowly, seeming at the same time to 
revolve upon itself, for the pedestrians were 
incessantly going from the front to the rear, 
from the rear to the front, to speak to some- 
body, meet somebody, take somebody to some- 
body else; and it made a tumult and hubbub 
which never ceased for an instant. ... . It is’ 
in this organized vagabondage that the cha- 
racter and mind of the Asiatic are most in 
their element. . . . Then came the halts 
when they reached good pasture-land:. They. 
stayed two or three weeks in the same spot, 
and the camp was established with so much 
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solemnity that it seemed as if they were to 
spend eternity there. . . . The animals brows- 
ed up to the belly in the luxuriant herbage. 
The drivers were delighted to see their beasts 
recovering visibly from their fatigue; the 
sight of the verdure and flowers charmed ev- 
erybody; the hive buzzed louder than ever, 
all of them coming, going, talking, stirring, 
chaffering, carrying on their sales, purchases, 
affairs and intrigues, which do not stop with 
the march, for the caravan is a moving town, 
and its business and pleasure do not intermit 
any more than in a city on foundations.” 
They met other caravans, some friendly, when 
they encamped together, as if in the words 
of Scripture they had said, “ It is guod for us 
to be here: let us build tabernacles;’’ others 
hostile, to which they gave a wide berth; 
worst of all, funeral caravans carrying un- 
savory corpses wholesale to be buried at one 
of the sacred cities; sometimes during the 
halts they made excursions among the beau- 
tiful scenery of the hills. But the end of it was 
that the young woman was seized with a sud- 
den and violent stroke of homesickness, which 
took the shape of horror and terror of this 
strange world, whose language, modes and 


thoughts were incomprehensible and inscru- 


table to her. The conductor of the caravan 
had seen such cases before in men as well as 
women: he knew that the disease is sometimes 
mortal, and advised the husband to join a re- 
turning caravan and take her back to Europe. 

Whether this story be intended or not to 
bring us to a conclusion agreeing with the 
author’s prefatory axiom regarding the dis- 
similarity of human nature, we certainly find 
that impression very strong at the end of the 
book. The people who have been presented 
to us so familiarly move upon a different 
plane and see at a different angle from our- 
selves : even Count Gobineau, habituated as 
he is to them, is but a spectator. It seems as 
impossible for the Eastern and our minds 
ever to meet as for bodies traveling in differ- 
ent parallels. It is partly to this, no doubt, 
that the Mouvelles asiatiques owe their pun- 
gency and spiciness, but there is much more 
than this in them: there is real and delightful 
originality of talent. 
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